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How to Use This Soil Survey 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which.is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area divided 
into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the use and 
management of large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the map unit in 
the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section| General Soil Map Units|for a general 
description of the soils in your area. | 


Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 


To find information about your area В 5 1 

of interest, locate that area on the : B Tex sa ҤЕ: | N | 
[Index to Map Sheets, ih τη —— - 

precedes the soil maps. Note the i H = 

number of the map sheet and turn 

to that sheet. 


Locate your area of interest on the 
map sheet. Note the map units 
symbols that are in that area. Turn 
to the[Contents] which lists the 
map units by symbol and name and 
shows the page where each map 
unit is described. 


Thé Contents shows which table 
has data on.a specific land use for 
each detailed soil map unit. Also 
see ο... sections of 
this publication that may address MAP SHEET 
your specific needs. 


ΕΣΤΩ ΤτΕ οτι 

` AREA OF INTEREST 
NOTE: Μαρ unit symbols in a soil 
survey may consist only of numbers or 
letters, or they may be a combination 
of numbers and letters. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and other federal agencies, state agencies including the 
Agricultural and Forest Experiment Stations, and local agencies. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service has leadership for the federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In 
line with Department of Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless 
of race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, handicap, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1986. Soil names and descriptions were 
approved in 1988. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in this publication refer to conditions in 
the survey area in 1986. This survey was made cooperatively by the Natural Resources 
Conservation Service and the Maine Agricultural and Forest Experiment Station and the Maine Soil 
and Water Conservation Commission. The survey is part of the technical assistance furnished to the 
Hancock County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of these maps, 
however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. If enlarged, maps do not show the 
small areas of contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger scale. 


Cover: Blue Hill Bay on the Atlantic Ocean. In the foreground, a golf course in an area of Lamoine silt 


loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. In the background, Blue Hill, consisting of the Lyman-Tunbridge-Schoodic 
complex, rolling, very stony. 
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This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning programs in the Hancock County Area. 
The survey contains predictions of soil behavior for selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and 
hazards inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of selected land uses 
on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to 
evaluate the potential of the soil and the management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use the survey to plan land use, select 
sites for construction, and identify special practices needed to ensure proper performance. Conservationists, 
teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use 
the survey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some soils are seasonally wet or subject to 
flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 

Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A high water table makes a soil 
poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in this soil survey. Broad areas of soils 
are shown on the general soil map. The location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the 
Survey area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in using this publication and 
additional information are available at the local office of the Natural Resources Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 


Darrel Dominick 
State Conservationist 
Natural Resources Conservation Service 
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This soil survey is dedicated to the memory of the author, Glendon B. Jordan, a Maine native, a 
friend, and a soil scientist who defined common sense. 
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Hancock County, located in eastern coastal Maine, 
encompasses a land area of 983,680 acres. The area 
covered by this soil survey consists of all of the 
organized towns in Hancock County plus Long Island 
Plantation and Township 850, a total land area of 
640,576 acres, or approximately 1,001 square miles 

[fig Dit includes all of the coastal towns and extends 
north to Penobscot County in the northwest part of the 
survey area and just north of Maine Route 9 in the 
northeast part of the survey area. The survey area is 
bordered on the west by the Penobscot River and on 
the east by unorganized townships of Hancock County. 
The total population of Hancock county is about 
45,000, about 95 percent of whom reside in the coastal 
area. 

The Hancock County Area is in the coastal area of 
the New England Uplands. The area consists of till- 
mantled, rolling to hilly uplands in the northern part and 
gently sloping valleys terminating in coastal lowlands in 
the southern part. The coastal valleys are covered by 
glaciolacustrine or glaciomarine sediments. The 
elevation ranges from sea level to 1,528 feet above sea 
level on the crest of Cadillac Mountain in the town of 
Bar Harbor. 

The main industries in the area are forest products, 
tourism, agriculture, fishing, and services. 

More than 95 percent of Hancock County is 
forested, and the forest products industry is a major 
source of employment and income for the area. A large 
pulp and paper plant in the town of Bucksport is the 
largest commercial employer in the county. Further, 
many households receive part or all of their income 
from the harvest and sale of wood products. Among the 


| Figure 1.—Location of Hancock County Area in Maine. 


wood related industries in the area are lumber mills, 
trap mills, firewood suppliers, and pulpwood suppliers. 

Many public and private tourist facilities are 
throughout the coastal area. Acadia National Park on 
Mt. Desert Island is the largest tourist attraction in 


eastern Maine and attracts over 4 million visitors a 
year. 

The main agricultural enterprise consists of the 
production, harvesting,and processing of wild 
blueberries. About 10,000 acres of blueberry land is 
harvested in Hancock County. Other agricultural 
enterprises include nurseries and greenhouses, 
Christmas trees and wreaths, livestock, and hay. Only 
about 1.5 percent of the total land area of the county is 
used for agricultural purposes. 

The fisheries industry comprises the harvesting and 
sale of fish, shellfish, and marine worms. In terms of 
value, the lobster fishery ranks highest of all marine 
fisheries in Hancock County. Related marine industries 
include boat building, boat storage, fish wharves, and 
trap-stock mills. 

The service industries are mainly in the larger 
communities of Bar Harbor, Bucksport, and Ellsworth. 


General Nature of the Survey Area 


This section provides general information about the 
areas's history and development, climate, and drainage 
patterns. 


History and Development 


The coastal areas of Hancock County were originally 
settled from 1626 to 1785, when what is now Maine 
was still a part of Massachusetts; the greatest 
settlement activity took place between 1760 and 1770, 
when 22 towns were occupied. Thirteen towns were 
incorporated from 1775 to 1800. The most active year 
was 1788 because the General Court of 
Massachusetts requested the incorporation of “larger 
islands and new townships” in the District. The 
incorporation of Hancock County took place on June 
25, 1789, and on May 1, 1790, the county was officially 
separated from Lincoln County. 

Hancock County was named for Governor Hancock 
of Massachusetts. After portions were taken in 1816 to 
form Penobscot County and in 1827 for Waldo County, 
Hancock County contained 33 towns, three plantations, 
and one city, Ellsworth, which is the shire town. 

A federal census in the early 1800’s showed that the 
number of people in the county increased from 4,549 to 
11,443 by 1816. More towns were incorporated as more 
people settled in the county, and by 1850, 75 percent 
of the present-day towns were incorporated. 

Hancock County consists partly of two large 
peninsulas and numerous points and islands between 
them. Inland is a vast interior that is dotted by small 
settlements. The westernmost region, bounded by the 
Penobscot and Blue Hill Bays, includes the town of 
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Bucksport. To the south is the town of Penobscot, one 
of the county's oldest towns, and Castine, a village that 
at one time or another was claimed by four nations — 
France, England, Holland, and the United States. 
During the Revolutionary War, most of America’s naval 
fleet was destroyed there. Castine is the present 
location of the Maine Maritime Academy. 

To the south a large suspension bridge connects the 
mainland to Deer Isle, Maine’s second largest island. In 
this area a thriving granite quarrying business has 
produced some of the world’s finest quality granite. 
This granite was used in many large buildings and 
monuments throughout the United States. Among the 
most recent is the Kennedy Memorial in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

Atthe head of the Union River Bay, the shire town of 
Ellsworth was settled by a small party of coastal 
explorers in 1763. Originally named the Union River 
Settlement, it was later named in honor of Supreme 
Court Justice Oliver Ellsworth. He was the 
Massachusetts delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention. Lumbering and shipbuilding were the early 
industries in Ellsworth, but these gradually gave way to 
the retail and service businesses of the present. 

To the south of Ellsworth and the town of Trenton is 
Maine's largest island, Mt. Desert Island. The island 
was named Isles de Monts Desert in 1604 by Samuel 
de Champlain because of its barren rocky summits. 
The first permanent settlement on the island was 
Somesville, which was established in 1621 by Abraham 
Somes. Mt. Desert Island is about 68,000 acres and 
includes the towns of Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, Tremont, 
and Southwest Harbor. About half of Mt. Desert Island 
is within Acadia National Park. The park was instituted 
in 1914 when citizens of the island petitioned Congress 
to recognize the area as a national monument. The 
area was officially proclaimed Seur de Monts National 
Monument in 1916, became Lafayette National Park in 
1919, and was named Acadia National Park in 1929. 

Jackson Laboratory, the largest center for 
mammalian genetic research in the world, is in the 
town of Bar Harbor. The laboratory was founded in 1929 
by geneticist Clarence Cook Little. There, scientists 
study cancer, diabetes, aging, and behavioral and 
neuromuscular disorders. Special strains of mice are 
bred here to aid in genetic research and are shipped to 
research centers throughout the world. 

In the southwest area of Hancock County on 
Gouldsboro Peninsula are the towns of Winter Harbor 
and Gouldsboro. Schoodic Point on the tip of the 
peninsula is a part of Acadia National Park. This 
rugged headland rises more than 500 feet and provides 
an unbroken view eastward to the Bay of Fundy and 
westward to Mt. Desert Island. 
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Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Winters in Hancock County are cold, and summers 
are warm. Both the start and the end of the warm 
period are influenced by the Atlantic Ocean. In winter 
the ground is frequently, but not continuously, covered 
with snow. Total annual precipitation is nearly always 
adequate for crops that are suited to local 


ten es. 
Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 


forthe survey area, as recorded at Ellsworth for the 

period 1951 to 1981 [Table 2 bhows probable dates of 

the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
[ Sprovides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 22 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 13 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred on January 4, 1981, is -33 degrees. In 
summer the average temperature is 65 degrees, and 
the average daily maximum temperature is 76 degrees. 
The highest recorded temperature, which occurred on 
August 2, 1975, is 100 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown [n Table 1 Jare 
equivalent to heat units. During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the 
average temperature each day exceeds a base 
temperature (40 degrees F). The normal monthly 
accumulation is used to schedule single or successive 
plantings of a crop between the last freeze in spring 
andthe first freeze in fall. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 20 inches, or 45 
percent, usually falls in April through September, which 
includes the growing season for most crops. In 2 years 
out of 10, the rainfall in April through September is less 
than 16 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the 
period of record was 4.88 inches on September 12, 
1954. Thunderstorms occur on about 18 days each 
year, and most occur in summer. 

Average seasonal snowfall is 70 inches. The 
greatest snow depth at any one time during the period 
of record was 45 inches. On the average, 36 days have 
atleast 1 inch of snow on the ground, but the number 
of such days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in mid-aftemoon is 
about 60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the 
average at dawn is about 80 percent. The percentage of 
possible sunshine is 60 percent in summer and 55 
percent in winter. The prevailing wind is from the south. 
Average windspeed is highest, 10 miles per hour, in 
spring. 

Winter storms moving northeastward along the coast 
frequently bring rain and thawing and then more snow 


and cold weather. In summer, sea breezes frequently 
moderate the temperature, particularly near the coast. 


Drainage 


Most of the drainage in the Hancock County Area is 
through short streams and rivers that flow into the 
Union River in the center of the area. Coastal areas 
drain into Penobscot Bay, Blue Hill Bay, and 
Frenchmans Bay. The extreme western part of the area 
drains into the Penobscot River. 

The streams and rivers are generally postglacial, and 
at some point almost all of them flow into or out of 
glacial lakes. Graham Lake is used for hydro-electric 
power and is the only major manmade lake in the area. 

The rivers and streams provide adequate drainage for 
all areas in Hancock County. The many small bogs and 
swamps provide storage for stormwater runoff. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about 
the soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and 
management of the soils for specified uses. Soil 
scientists observed the steepness, length, and shape 
of slopes; the general pattern of drainage; the kinds of 
crops and native plants growing on the soils; and the 
kinds of bedrock. They dug many holes to study the 
soil profile, which is the sequence of natural layers, or 
horizons, in a soil. The profile extends from the surface 
down into the unconsolidated material in which the soil 
formed. The unconsolidated material is devoid of roots 
and other living organisms and has not been changed 
by other biologic activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly 
pattern that is related to the geology, the landforms, 
relief, climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. 
Each kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, 
soil scientists must determine the boundaries between 
the soils. They can observe only a limited number of 
soil profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, 
supplemented by an understanding of the soil- 


landscape relationship, are sufficient to verify 
predictions of the kinds of soil in an area and to 
determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
soil profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, 
texture, size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and 
amount of rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, 
acidity, and other features that enable them to identify 
soils. After describing the soils in the survey area and 
determining their properties, the soil scientists 
assigned the soils to taxonomic classes (units). 
Taxonomic classes are concepts. Each taxonomic 
class has a set of soil characteristics with precisely 
defined limits. The classes are used as a basis for 
comparison to classify soils systematically. The 
system of taxonomic classification used in the United 
States is based mainly on the kind and character of 
soil properties and the arrangement of horizons within 
the profile. After the soil scientists classified and 
named the soils in the survey area, they compared the 
individual soils with similar soils in the same taxonomic 
class in other areas so that they could confirm data 
and assemble additional data based on experience and 
research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some 
of the soils in the area generally are collected for 
laboratory analyses and for engineering tests. Soil 
scientists interpreted the data from these analyses and 
tests as well as the field-observed characteristics and 
the soil properties in terms of expected behavior of the 
soils under different uses. Interpretations for all of the 
soils were field tested through observation of the soils 
in different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local 
conditions, and new interpretations sometimes are 
developed to meet local needs. Data were assembled 
from other sources, such as research information, 
production records, and field experience of specialists. 
For example, data on crop yields under defined levels 
of management were assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only 
on soil properties but also on such variables as climate 
and biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable 
over long periods of time, but they are not predictable 
from year to year. For example, soil scientists can 
state with a fairly high degree of probability that a given 
Soil will have a high water table within certain depths in 
most years, but they cannot assure that a high water 
table will always be at a specific level in the soil on a 
specific date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
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photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 

This survey area was mapped at two levels of detail. 
Atthe more detailed level, map units are narrowly 
defined and map unit boundaries were plotted and 
verified at closely spaced intervals. At the less detailed 
level, map units are broadly defined and boundaries 
were plotted and verified at wider intervals. In the legend 
forthe detailed soil maps, narrowly defined units are 
indicated by symbols in which the first letter is 
uppercase and the second is lowercase. For broadly 
defined units, the first and second leters are 
uppercase. 

The descriptions, names, and delineations of the 
soils in this survey area do not fully agree with those of 
the soils in adjacent survey areas. The differences are 
the result of better knowledge of the soils, 
modifications in series concepts, or variations in the 
intensity of mapping or in the extent of the soils in 
different survey areas. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for 
the properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, 
the soils are natural objects. In common with other 
natural objects, they have a characteristic variability in 
their properties fio. 9) Thus, the range of some 
observed properties may extend beyond the limits 
defined for a taxonomic class. Areas of soils of a single 
taxonomic class rarely, if ever, can be mapped without 
including areas of soils of other taxonomic classes. 
Consequently, every map unit is made up of the soil or 
soils for which it is named and some soils that belong 
to other taxonomic classes. These latter soils are 
called inclusions or included soils. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small 
areas and cannot be shown separately on the soil 
maps because of the scale used in mapping. The 
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inclusions of contrasting soils are mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. A few inclusions may not have 
been observed and consequently are not mentioned in 
the descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was 
so complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soil on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils, but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


Survey Procedures 


Prior to actual field mapping, general field 
investigations were made to determine the patterns of 
landforms. Spot checks were made of various soils in 
the field. Where available, surficial geology maps and 
bedrock geology maps were used to form a correlation 
between landforms and individual soil sites. 


Field mapping was done primarily by making 
traverses on foot. Traverses were made mainly at 
intervals of '/ mile or less, depending on the 
complexity of topography and soil patterns. Areas 
mapped as broadly defined units were traversed at 
intervals of /2 mile or more. Areas of high variability 
are in coastal areas and along streams and river 
valleys. 

Soil examinations along the traverses were made 
mainly 300 to 800 yards apart, depending on the 
landscape and the soil patterns. Areas of broadly 
defined map units were examined at greater intervals. 
The soil material was examined with the aid of a 
shovel, screw auger, or bucket auger to a depth of 
about 5 feet, or to bedrock or the dense compact 
substratum if it was at a depth of less than 5 feet. The 
pedons described as typical were observed and studied 
in pits. Some of these pedons were sampled for 
laboratory analysis. 

All soils information was recorded on aerial 
photographs. These photographs were at a scale of 
1:20,000 and 1:15,840. Surface drainage was also 
recorded on aerial photographs. Cultural features are 
from U.S. Geological Survey 7 '/e and 15 minute 
topographic maps. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows the soil associations in this survey area. Each 
association has a distinctive pattem of soils, relief, and 
drainage. Each is a unique natural landscape. 
Typically, an association consists of two or more major 
soils and some minor soils. It is named for the major 
soils. The soils making up one association can occur 
in another but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable 
for planning the management of a farm or field, or for 
selecting a site for a road or building or other structure. 
The soils in any one association differ from place to 
place in slope, depth, drainage, and other 
characteristics that affect management. 

The names and delineations of the soils on the map 
do not in all instances match those on maps of 
adjacent survey areas. The differences are the result of 
changes in soil classification and mapping procedures. 


Soil Descriptions 


1. Hermon-Dixfield-Lyman 


Very deep to shallow, gently sloping to very steep, 
somewhat excessively drained and moderately well 
drained soils formed in glacial till 


Areas of this map unit are throughout the survey 
area. These soils are on upland till ridges surrounding 
lakes, ponds and valleys. The surface of these soils is 
very stony to extremely bouldery. 

This map unit makes up about 14 percent of the 
survey area. The unit is about 35 percent Hermon soils, 
19 percent Dixfield soils, 15 percen an soils, and 
31 percent soils of minor extent (fig. 3). 

Hermon soils are in a complex with Monadnock 
Soils in an irregular topography of ridges, knolls, and 
moraines with complex slopes. Hermon soils are very 
deep, gently sloping to steep, and somewhat 
excessively drained. The surface layer is sandy loam. 


The subsoil is sandy loam, gravelly sandy loam, and 
very gravelly loamy sand. The substratum is extremely 
gravelly loarny sand and extremely gravelly coarse 
sand. 

Dixfield soils are on the lower side slopes of ridges 
and knolls in slightly lower positions on the landscape 
than the Hermon soils. Some of the Dixfield soils are in 
a complex with Colonel soils. The Dixfield soils are very 
deep, gently sloping to moderately steep, and 
moderately well drained. The surface layer is fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is fine sandy loam and gravelly fine 
sandy loam. The substratum is gravelly fine sandy 
loam. Dixfield soils have a compact substratum that 
restricts water movement and root penetration and 
creates a seasonal high water table. 

Lyman soils are on the crests of ridges. They are 
mainly in complexes with Tunbridge and Schoodic soils 
and rock outcrop. They are shallow to bedrock, gently 
sloping to very steep, and somewhat excessively 
drained. The surface layer is fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is fine sandy loam and gravelly fine sandy 
loam. Below that is hard, unweathered bedrock. 

The minor soils in the map unit consist of poorly 
drained Brayton soils formed in glacial till in 
drainageways, very poorly drained Bucksport and 
Wonsqueak soils formed in organic material in 
depressions, somewhat poorly drained Lamoine soils 
and moderately well drained Buxton soils formed in 
marine or lacustrine sediments on terraces, and well 
drained Marlow soils formed in compact glacial till on 
upland ridges. 

Areas of this unit are mostly forested. The Hermon 
and Dixfield soils are mainly hardwood sites and 
include such species as beech, paper birch, and 
northern red oak. The Lyman soils are mainly softwood 
sites of balsam fir and red spruce. The major limitations 
of the soils for woodland use are the stones and 
boulders on the surface, the shallow depth to bedrock 
of the Lyman soils, and droughtiness of the Lyman and 
Hermon soils. Windthrow is a hazard on the Lyman 
soils due to shallow rooting of the trees. 

Some areas adjacent to lakes and ponds are used 
for seasonal residences. If the unit is used as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields, the poor filtering of the 
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Figure 4.—|Typical pattern of soils and underlying material in the Colton-Sheepscot-Adams unit. 
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substratum of the Hermon soils may cause pollution of 
the ground water. The seasonal high water table in the 
Dixfield soils and the shallow depth to bedrock in the 
Lyman soils are limitations for urban uses. 


2. Colton-Sheepscot-Adams 


Very deep, nearly level to steep, excessively drained to 
moderately well drained soils formed in glaciofluvial 
sand and gravel 


The largest areas of this unit are in the towns of 
Amherst and Aurora. Smaller areas are in Ellsworth, 
Lamoine, Otis, Mariaville, and Franklin. Areas of this 
map unit are on outwash plains, terraces, eskers, and 
kames. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the 
survey area. The unit is about 50 percent Colton soils, 
25 percent Sheepscot soils, 16 percent Adams soils, 
and 9 percent soils of minor extent ig a] 

Colton soils are on strongly sloping to steep eskers 
and kames and on nearly level to gently sloping 
outwash plains. The soils are excessively drained. The 
surface layer is gravelly sandy loam. The subsoil is 
gravelly coarse sandy loam, gravelly loamy sand, and 
gravelly sand. The substratum is extremely gravelly 
coarse sand and very gravelly coarse sand. 

Sheepscot soils are in a lower position in the 
landscape than the Colton soils. Sheepscot soils are 
nearly level to strongly sloping and are moderately well 
drained. The surface layer is sandy loam. The subsoil 
is sandy loam, gravelly sandy loam, and very gravelly 
loamy sand. The substratum is very gravelly coarse 
sand and extremely gravelly coarse sand. 

Adams soils are on kame terraces and commonly 
on the edges of outwash plains. The soils are nearly 
levelto steep and are somewhat excessively drained. 
The surface layer is loamy sand. The subsoil is loamy 
sand or sand. The substratum is sand. 

The minor soils are poorly drained Kinsman soils 
formed in sandy outwash in depressions and very 
poorly drained Bucksport, Sebago, and Waskish soils 
formed in organic materials in kettle holes and 
depressions. 

Areas of this map unit are mainly forested. They are 
best suited to softwood production. Pines respond 
especially well to management on these soils. Some 
hardwoods grow on these areas, but they are slow 
growing and of poor quality due to the droughtiness of 
the soils. 

Wild blueberries are grown on some cleared 
areas. Irrigation is needed in dry years for good 
production. 

In some areas the soils are mined for sand and 
gravel. 


3. Dixfield-Marlow-Brayton 


Very deep, nearly level to steep, well drained to poorly 
drained soils formed in compact glacial till 


Areas of these soils are common throughout the 
inland portions of the survey area. These soils are on 
upland till areas. 

This map unit makes up about 26 percent of the 
survey area. The unit is about 35 percent Dixfield soils, 
25 percent Marlow soils, 20 percent Brayton soils, and 
20 percent soils of minor exten 

Dixfield soils are on ridges and on the crests and 
lower side slopes of larger hills. The soils are gently 
sloping to moderately steep and are moderately 
well drained. The surface layer is fine sandy loam. 

The subsoil is fine sandy loam and gravelly fine 
sandy loam. The substratum is gravelly fine sandy 
loam. 

Marlow soils are on the upper side slopes of hills 
and ridges. The soils are gently sloping to steep and 
are well drained. The surface layer and subsoil are fine 
sandy loam. The substratum is fine sandy loam and 
gravelly fine sandy loam. 

Brayton soils are in depressions and drainageways. 
The soils are nearly level to gently sloping and are 
poorly drained. The surface layer, subsoil, and 
substratum are fine sandy loam. 

The minor soils in the map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained Colonel soils on lower toe slopes, in 
depressions, and on the crests and upper side slopes 
of ridges and mountains; moderately deep to bedrock, 
well drained Tunbridge soils; shallow to bedrock, some 
what excessively drained Lyman soils; and very 
shallow to bedrock, excessively drained Schoodic 
soils. 

Areas of this map unit are mainly forested. The 
Dixfield and Marlow soils are primarily hardwood sites 
and include such species as sugar maple, beech, red 
oak, and paper birch. The Brayton soils and the 
shallow and very shallow inclusions are primarily 
softwood sites and include such species as balsam 
fir, red spruce, and white pine. Red maple is also 
common on the Brayton soils. The Dixfield and Marlow 
soils are productive hardwood sites. Windthrow is 
severe on the Brayton soils due to shallow rooting of 
the trees. 

Areas of this unit that have been cleared of stones 
are suitable for farming. The Dixfield and Marlow soils 
produce good yields of row crops and hay and pasture. 
Slope is the major limitation. Conservation measures 
such as conservation tillage, stripcropping, and planting 
on the contour are needed on the steeper slopes to 
prevent soil erosion. The cleared areas are also 
productive sites for wild blueberries. 
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[Figure 5.-|τγρίοαι pattern of soils and underlying material in the Dixfield-Marlow-Brayton unit. 


4. Lamoine-Lyman-Dixfield 


Very deep, nearly level to gently sloping, somewhat 
poorly drained soils formed in glaciomarine or 
glaciolacustrine sediments and shallow to very deep, 
gently sloping to very steep, somewhat excessively 
drained and moderately well drained soils formed in 
glacial till 


Areas of these soils are on the coastal plain and 
extend inland along major rivers. 

This map unit makes up about 25 percent of the 
survey area. The unit is about 26 percent Lamoine 
Soils, 21 percent Lyman soils, 10 percent Dixfield soils, 
and 43 percent soils of minor extent (f 

Lamoine soils are in areas along and in 
river valleys. The soils are very deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, and somewhat poorly drained. The 
surface layer is silt loam. The subsoil is silt юат and 
silty clay loam. The substratum is silty clay. 

Lyman soils are on crests of hills and ridges, mainly 
in complexes with Tunbridge and Schoodic soils and 
rock outcrop. The Lyman soils are shallow to bedrock, 
gently sloping to very steep, and somewhat 
excessively drained. The surface layer is fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is fine sandy loam and gravelly fine 
sandy loam. Below that is hard, unweathered bedrock. 

Dixfield soils are on small ridges and knolls. The 


soils are very deep, gently sloping to moderately steep, 
and well drained. The surface layer is fine sandy loam. 
The substratum is gravelly fine sandy loam. 

The minor soils consist of moderately well drained 
Buxton soils, poorly drained Scantic soils, and very 
poorly drained Biddeford soils that formed in marine 
and lacustrine sediments on coastal plains and in river 
valleys; somewhat poorly drained Colonel soils and well 
drained Marlow soils that formed in compact glacial till 
on ridges; somewhat excessively drained Hermon soils 
and well drained Monadnock soils that formed in sandy 
glacial till on small ridges; and very poorly drained 
Bucksport and Wonsqueak soils that formed in organic 
material in depressions. 

Areas of this map unit are mainly forested. They are 
primarily softwood sites; the major species are balsam 
fir and red spruce. The abundant naturai regeneration of 
spruce and fir make these areas well suited for 
pulpwood production. Windthrow is a hazard on the 
shallow Lyman and Lamoine soils. 

Some areas have been cleared of trees and used for 
hay and pasture. The high water table in Lamoine and 
Dixfield soils is a limitation and may delay harvesting. 

Commercial and residential uses of the soils are 
common in coastal areas. The high water table in 
Lamoine and Dixfield soils and depth to bedrock of the 
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Typical pattern of soils and underlying material in the Lamoine-Lyman-Dixfleld unit. 


Lyman soils are the main limitations of the map unit for 
these uses. 


5. Lyman-Scantic-Hermon 


Shallow, gently sloping to very steep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils formed in glacial till; very 
deep, nearly level to gently sloping, poorly drained soils 
formed in glaciomarine or glaciolacustrine sediments; 
and very deep, gently sloping to strongly sloping, 
somewhat excessively drained soils; formed in glacial 
till 


These soils are on coastal peninsulas and islands. 

This map unit makes up about 23 percent of the 
survey area. The unit is about 27 percent Lyman soils, 
25 percent Scantic soils, 14 percent Hermon soils, and 
34 percent soils of minor extent. 

Lyman soils are on the crests of small hills and 
ridges in complexes with Schoodic and Tunbridge soils 
and rock outcrop. The surface layer is fine sandy loam. 
The subsoil is fine sandy loam and gravelly fine sandy 
loam. Below that is hard, unweathered bedrock. 

Scantic soils are in basins between ridges and in 
drainageways. The surface layer is silt loam. The 


subsoil is silty clay loam and silty clay. The 
substratum is silty clay. 

Hermon soils are on small ridges, knolls, and 
moraines. The surface is very stony to extremely 
bouldery. The surface layer is sandy loam. The subsoil 
is sandy loam, gravelly sandy loam, and very gravelly 
loamy sand. The substratum is extremely gravelly 
loamy sand and extremely gravelly coarse sand. 

The minor soils consist of very poorly drained 
Bucksport and Wonsqueak soils that formed in organic 
material in depressions; moderately well drained 
Buxton soils, somewhat poorly drained Lamoine soils, 
and very poorly drained Biddeford soils formed in 
marine or lacustrine sediments on coastal plains and in 
river valleys; and somewhat poorly drained to poorly 
drained Naskeag soils formed in sandy glacial till in 
depressions between the shallow till ridges. 

Areas of this map unit are mainly forested. They are 
mostly softwood sites; the major species are balsam fir 
and red spruce. The abundant regeneration of spruce 
and fir makes these areas well suited for pulpwood 
production. Windthrow is a hazard on the shallow 
Lyman soils and the poorly drained Scantic soils due 
to shallow rooting of the trees. 
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Figure 7. Typical pattern of solls and underlying material in the Schoodic-Rock outcrop-Naskeag unit. 


Some areas have been cleared of trees and are used 
for hay, pasture, residences, and commercial buildings. 
The high water table in Scantic soils and droughtiness 
and shallow depth to bedrock of the Lyman soils are 
the major limitations for these uses. 


6. Schoodic-Rock outcrop-Naskeag 


Very shallow to moderately deep, nearly level to very 
steep, excessively drained and somewhat poorly to 
poorly drained soils formed in glacial till; and rock 
outcrop. 


Areas of these soils are on coastal peninsulas and 
offshore islands. 

This map unit makes about 10 percent of the survey 
area. The unit is about 40 percent Schoodic soils, 20 
percent Rock outcrop, 15 percent Naskeag soils, and 
25 percent soils of minor eet qo] 

Schoodic soils are on ridges and mountains. The 
Soils are very shallow to bedrock, nearly level to very 
steep, and excessively well drained. The surface layer 
is very gravelly fine sandy loam. Below that is hard, 
unweathered bedrock. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas of exposed bedrock 
on the crests of ridges and mountains and on steep 
side slopes of mountains. 


Naskeag soils are in depressions between shallow 
till ridges. The soils are moderately deep to bedrock, 
nearly level to gently sloping, and somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained. The surface layer is fine 
sandy loam and gravelly loamy sand. The subsoil is 
gravelly loamy sand. Below that is hard, unweathered 
bedrock. 

The minor soils in this map unit are very deep, very 
poorly drained Bucksport and Wonsqueak soils formed 
in organic material in depressions; very deep, 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils and somewhat 
poorly drained Colonel soils formed in compact 
glacial till on lower side slopes and toe slopes of 
ridges; and shallow to bedrock, somewhat excessively 
drained Lyman soils and moderately deep, well 
drained Tunbridge soils on upper side slopes of 
ridges. 

Areas of this map unit are mainly forested. They are 
primarily softwood sites of red spruce, balsam fir, and 
jack pine. Tree growth is very slow on the very shallow 
Schoodic soils due to droughtiness. Windthrow is 
severe on this unit due to the depth to bedrock and 
shallow rooting of the trees. 

Depth to bedrock and wetness limit this unit for 
most urban uses. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 


The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back 
of this survey represent the soils in the survey area. 
The map unit descriptions in this section, along with 
the soil maps, can be used to determine the suitability 
and potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can 
be used to plan the management needed for those 
uses. More information on each map unit, or soil, is 
given under "Use and Management of the Soils." 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents 
an area on the landscape and consists of one or more 
soils for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description 
includes general facts about the soil and gives the 
principal hazards and limitations to be considered in 
planning for specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make 
up a soil series . Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils 
of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ 
in slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of 
erosion, and other characteristics that affect their use. 
On the basis of such differences, a soil series is 
divided into soil phases . Most of the areas shown on 
the detailed soil maps are phases of soil series. The 
name of a soil phase commonly indicates a feature that 
affects use or management. For example, Marlow fine 
sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, very stony, is a 
phase of the Marlow series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes, soil 
associations, or undifferentiated groups. 

А. soil complex consists of two or more soils, or one 
or more Soils and a miscellaneous area, in such an 
intricate pattern-or in such small areas that they cannot 
be shown separately on the soil maps. The pattern and 

proportion of the soils are somewhat similar in all 
areas. Lyman-Tunbridge complex, 0 to 15 percent 
slopes, very stony, is an example. 

A soil association is made up of two or more 
geographically associated soils that are shown as one 


unit on the maps. Because of present or anticipated 
soil uses in the survey area, it was not considered 
practical or necessary to map the soils separately. The 
pattern and relative proportion of the soils are 
somewhat similar. Marlow-Dixfield association, strongly 
Sloping, very stony, is an example. 

An undifferentiated groupis made up of two or more 
Soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped 
as one unit because similar interpretations can be 
made for use and management. The pattern and 
proportion of the soils in the mapped areas are not 
uniform. An area can be made up of only one of the 
major soils, or it can be made up of all of them. 
Wonsqueak, Bucksport and Sebago soils is an 
undifferentiated group in this survey area. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of 
Soils other than those for which the map unit is named. 
Some of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
Soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified 
by a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas . Such 
areas have little or no soil material and support little or 
no vegetation. Rock outcrop is an example. 
Miscellaneous areas are shown on the soil maps. 
Some that are too small to be shown are identified by a 
special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey area underwent two intensities of 
mapping, narrowly defined and broadly defined. 

Narrowly defined map units have been used in open 
areas and in areas adjacent to rivers, lakes, and major 
roads. These areas need soil interpretations for yields 
of specific crops and for important farmlands, sanitary 
facilities, urban development, and intensive recreation. 
Most of these units are phases of a soil series. A few 
units are complexes or undifferentiated groups. The 
minimum-size delineation is about 3 acres. 

Broadly defined units have been used in the 
extensively forested areas. These areas need soil 
interpretations for woodland management and 
productivity watershed management, and extensive 
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outdoor recreation. The map units are mainly soil 
associations and some undifferentiated groups. The 
minimum-size delineation is about 15 acres. 

| Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see Contents) give 
properties of the soils and the limitations, capabilities, 
and potentials for many uses. The Glossary defines 
many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


Soil Descriptions 


AdB—Adams loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes 


This very deep, gently sloping, somewhat 
excessively drained soil is on edges of outwash plains 
and on kame terraces. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 200 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black, highly 
decomposed organic material 1 inch thick underlain by 
2 inches of light gray loamy sand. The subsoil is 21 
inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to yellowish red 
loamy sand in the upper part and yellowish brown to 
light olive brown sand in the lower part. The substratum 
is light brownish gray sand to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with the soil in mapping are small areas of 
Colton soils in slightly higher landscape positions than 
Adams soil; moderately well drained Sheepscot soils in 
slightly lower landscape positions than Adams soils; 
and an occasional wet pocket of Kinsman soil. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. In some areas the soil is underlain by silt 
loam or silty clay loam at a depth of less than 40 
inches. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table in this Adams 
soil is commonly more than 6 feet. Permeability of the 
soil is rapid or very rapid. Surface runoff is slow or 
medium. Available water capacity is low or very low. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for cultivated crops and wild blueberry 
production. A few areas are in urban uses, such as 
building sites, and a few are used as a source of sand. 

This soil is well suited for softwood production, 
especially white pine. White pine, red spruce, and 
hemlock are the main tree species. Pines respond well 
to management on this soil. The main limitation of this 
Soil is droughtiness. It sometimes causes seedling 
mortality of 50 percent or more during dry years. 
However, reproduction is usually adequate to restock 
sites. If seedlings are planted, it should be in spring 
when soil moisture levels are highest. Using 
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containerized seedlings may also reduce seedling 
mortality on this soil. 

In areas of wild blueberry plants, yields are fair to 
poor. During dry years, yields will be reduced by 
droughtiness. This soil has very few or no surface 
stones, and is well suited for flail mowing and 
mechanical harvesting. With irrigation, control of 
weeds, insects, and diseases, and fertility 
management, the soil will produce good yields of 
blueberries. 

This soil is fairly well suited for cultivated crops. The 
main limitation is droughtiness. The soil will only 
produce fair yields of cultivated crops even with 
moisture-conserving measures. Improved yields can be 
obtained by the addition of organic matter, maintaining 
adequate fertility, and irrigation. Deep-rooted legumes 
will produce fair yields on this soil if fertility is 
maintained. Irrigation is needed for high yields of 
grasses and legumes. 

This soil has few limitations as a site for dwellings 
and small commercial buildings, but it has severe 
limitations for septic tank absorption fields due to rapid 
percolation and possible contamination of ground water. 
The soil is droughty for lawns and landscaping. It is a 
good source of sand and roadfill material. 


AdC—Adams loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes 


This very deep, strongly sloping, somewhat 
excessively drained soil is on side slopes of outwash 
plains and on kame terraces. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 3 
to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black, highly 
decomposed organic material 1 inch thick, underlain by 
2 inches of light gray loamy sand. The subsoil is 21 
inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to yellowish red 
loamy sand in the upper part and yellowish brown to 
light olive brown sand іп the lower part. The substratum 
is light brownish gray sand to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Colton soils in slightly higher landscape positions than 
Adams soils, moderately well drained Sheepscot soils 
in slightly lower landscape positions than Adams or 
Colton soils, and an occasional wet pocket of Kinsman 
soils. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. In some areas this soil is underlain 
by silt loam or silty clay loam at a depth of less than 
40 inches. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table in this Adams 
soil is commonly more than 6 feet. Permeability of the 
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soil is rapid or very rapid. Surface runoff is slow or 
medium. Available water capacity is low or very low. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production. A few 
areas are in urban uses, such as building sites, and a 
few are a source of sand. 

This soil is well suited for softwood production, 
especially white pine. White pine, red spruce and 
hemlock are the main tree species. Pines respond well 
to management on this soil. The major limitation of this 
Soil is droughtiness. It sometimes causes seedling 
mortality of 50 percent or more during dry years. 
However, natural reproduction is usually adequate to 
restock sites. If seedlings are planted, it should be in 
Spring when soil moisture levels are highest. Using 
containerized seedlings may also reduce seedling 
mortality on this soil. 

In areas of wild blueberry plants, yields are fair to 
poor. During dry years, yields will be reduced by 
droughtiness. The soil has very few or no surface 
stones, and it is well suited for flail mowing and 
mechanical harvesting. With irrigation, control of weeds 
and insects, and fertility management, the soil will 
produce good yields of blueberries. 

This soil is fairly well suited for cultivated crops. The 
main limitation is droughtiness. The soil will only 
produce fair yields of cultivated crops even with 
moisture-conserving measures. Improved yields can be 
obtained by the addition of organic matter, fertilizer, and 
irrigation. Conservation measures such as contour 
farming and stripcropping should be used on steeper 
slopes to reduce erosion, especially on irrigated areas. 
Deep-rooted legumes will produce fair yields on this 
soil if fertility is maintained. Irrigation is needed for high 
yields of grasses and legumes. 

The soil has moderate limitations as a site for 
dwellings and small commercial buildings because of 
slope. It has severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields because of slope, rapid percolation, 
and possible contamination of ground water. The soil is 
droughty for lawns and landscaping. It is a good source 
of sand and roadfill material. 


Bd—Biddeford muck 


This very deep, nearly level, very poorly drained soil 
is in depressions on coastal lowlands and in the larger 
river valleys. Slopes are smooth and linear or slightly 
concave. Slope ranges from 0 to 1 percent. Areas of 
this unit are oval or elongated and range from 3 to 50 
acres. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
mosses and roots 3 inches thick. The surface layer is 
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black muck 9 inches thick underlain by mottled, gray 
silty clay loam 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 12 inches 
thick. It is mottled, olive gray silty clay. The substratum 
is mottled, olive gray and gray silty clay to a depth of 
65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
poorly drained Scantic soils at the edges of the unit 
and very poorly drained Wonsqueak and Bucksport 
soils in the deeper depressions. Also included are very 
poorly drained alluvial soils along streams. These soils 
make up about 15 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly 1 foot 
above to 6 inches below the surface of this Biddeford 
soil from early fall to early summer. Permeability is 
moderate to moderately slow in the surface layer and 
slow to very slow in the subsoil and substratum. 
Surface runoff is very slow, or the soil is intermittently 
ponded. Because of wetness, most root growth is 
restricted to the organic surface layer and upper 
mineral layer. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of the soil are wetland or woodland. 

This soil has good potential for wetland wildlife 
habitat. With water control, good habitat for waterfowl, 
muskrats, and other wetland wildlife can be maintained. 

This soil is poorly suited for woodland. The main tree 
species are black spruce, baisam fir, tamarack, red 
maple, and northern white cedar. The main limitation is 
the high water table. Because of it, trees are shallow 
rooted, short lived, and slow growing. Seedling 
mortality is severe because of the high water table and 
ponding of the soil. Windthrow is severe on the soil 
because of the shallow rooting. Clearcutting or strip 
cutting will expose fewer trees to the wind and will 
reduce windthrow. Because of the high water table, 
harvesting operations on this soil should be restricted 
to winter months when the soil is frozen. 

The high water table and clayey substratum make 
this soil poorly suited for cropland, recreational uses, 
and urban uses. 


BfB—Brayton fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes 


This very deep, nearly level to gently sloping, poorly 
drained soil is on glacial till uplands. It is in 
depressions, along drainageways, and at the foot of 
slopes where it receives runoff from higher elevations. 
Slopes are smooth and concave. Areas are irregularly 
shaped and range from 3 to 100 acres. 

Typically the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
fine sandy loam 9 inches thick. The subsoil is 9 inches 
thick. It is mottled, grayish brown fine sandy loam in 
the upper part and mottled, light olive brown fine sandy 
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loam in the lower part. The substratum is firm to very 
firm, mottled, olive fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 
inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils and somewhat 
poorly drained Colonel soils on small knolls and very 
poorly drained till soils and Wonsqueak soils in 
depressions. These areas make up about 10 percent of 
the mapped acreage. Also included are a few areas of 
poorly drained soils with a surface layer of loamy sand 
and very stony Brayton soils with slopes of more than 8 
percent. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly within 1 
foot of the surface of this Brayton soil from late fall to 
late spring. Permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and slow or very 
slow in the substratum. Surface runoff is slow or 
medium. Available water capacity is moderate. Rooting 
depth is restricted by the firm substratum and high 
water table. 

Most areas of this soil are idie land that was used 
for pasture and hay, or areas that have reverted to 
woodland. A few areas are used for hay or pasture. 

The soil is poorly suited for pasture and hayland. 
Harvesting of forage crops is limited to the driest part of 
the season because of the seasonal high water table. 
The soil is also difficult to manage in the spring 
because of the high water table. Subsurface drainage 
will lower the water table. 

This soil is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple. The abundant natural reproduction of spruce 
and fir make this soil best suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitation is the high water table. 
Seedling mortality is moderate on this soil because of 
the high water table. Plant competition is severe. Site 
preparation and weeding may be needed to suppress 
competition for the desired softwood species. Because 
of the high water table, equipment is difficult to operate 
on the soil except during drier parts of the year or 
when the soil is frozen. Windthrow is severe on this 
soil because the high water table and compact 
substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Harvesting by strip cutting or clearcutting will expose 
fewer trees to the prevailing wind and help to prevent 
windthrow. 

The seasonal high water table is the major limitation 
of this soil for urban uses. Sites for dwellings, septic 
tank absorption fields, or small commercial buildings 
should be located on better drained inclusions in the 
unit. 
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BgB—Brayton fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, nearly level to gently sloping, poorly 
drained soil is on glacial till uplands. It is in 
depressions, along drainageways and at the foot of 
slopes where it receives runoff from higher elevations. 
Slopes are smooth and concave. Areas are irregularly 
shaped and range from 3 to 250 acres. Up to 3 percent 
of the surface of the soil is covered with stones. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface 
layer is 4 inches of black highly decomposed organic 
material, over 5 inches of very dark gray fine sandy 
loam and mottled, gray gravelly fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 13 inches thick. It is mottled, grayish brown 
fine sandy loam in the upper part and mottled, light 
olive brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is firm to very firm, mottled olive fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with the soil in mapping are areas of 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils and somewhat 
poorly drained Colonel soils on small knolls and very 
poorly drained till soils and Wonsqueak soils in 
depressions. These areas make up 15 percent of the 
mapped acreage. Also included are a few areas of 
poorly drained soils that have a surface layer of loamy 
sand and Brayton soils with slopes of more than 8 
percent. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly within 1 
foot of the surface of this Brayton soil from late fall to 
late spring. Permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and slow or very 
slow in the substratum. Runoff is slow to medium. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Rooting depth is 
restricted by the firm substratum and high water table. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
acres are shrub vegetation. 

This soil is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple. The abundant natural reproduction of spruce 
and fir make this soil well suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this soil are the high 
water table and plant competition. Seedling mortality is 
moderate on this scil because of the high water table. 
Plant competition is severe. Site preparation and 
weeding may be needed to suppress competition for 
the desired softwood species. Because of the high 
water table, equipment is difficult to operate on this soil 
except during the drier parts of the year or when the 
soil is frozen. Windthrow is severe on this soil because 
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the high water table and compact substratum cause 
trees to be shallow rooted. Harvesting by strip cutting 
or clearcutting will expose fewer trees to the wind and 
help to prevent windthrow. 

This soil is poorly suited for hay and pasture and 
cropland because of stones on the surface and the high 
water table. 

The seasonal high water table is the major limitation 
of this soil for most urban uses. Sites for dwellings, 
septic tank absorption fields, or small commercial 
buildings should be located on better drained inclusions 
in the unit. 


BhB—Brayton fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes, rubbly 


This very deep, nearly level to gently sloping, poorly 
drained soil is on glacial till uplands. It is in 
depressions, along drainageways, and at the foot of 
slopes where it receives runoff from higher elevations. 
Slopes are smooth and concave. Areas are irregularly 
shaped and range from 3 to 100 acres. Stones and 
boulders cover 15 to 75 percent of the surface. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface 
layer is 4 inches of black highly decomposed organic 
material over 5 inches of very dark gray fine sandy loam 
and mottled, gray gravelly fine sandy loam. The subsoil 
is 13 inches thick. It is mottled, grayish brown fine 
sandy loam in the upper part and mottled, light olive 
brown in the lower part. The substratum is firm to very 
firm, mottled, olive fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 
inches or more. 

Included with the soil in mapping are areas of 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils and somewhat 
poorly drained Colonel soils on small knolls and very 
poorly drained till soils and Wonsqueak soils in 
depressions. These areas make up about 10 percent of 
the mapped acreage. Brayton soils with an extremely 
stony, extremely bouldery, very stony, or very bouldery 
surface are included in mapping. These areas make up 
about 15 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are areas of poorly drained soils that have a surface 
layer of loamy sand and Brayton soils with slopes of 
more than 8 percent. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly within 1 
foot of the surface of this Brayton soil from late fall to 
late spring. Permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and slow to very 
slow in the substratum. Runoff is slow to medium. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Rooting depth is 
restricted by the firm substratum and high water table. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. 
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This soil is poorly suited for woodiand, but if used for 
this purpose it is best suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple. The main limitations of this soil are stones 
and boulders on the surface and the high water table. 
Equipment use is severely restricted on this soil 
because of the stones and boulders and because of the 
high water table except during drier parts of the year or 
when the soil is frozen. Windthrow is severe on this soil 
because the high water table and compact substratum 
cause trees to be shallow rooted. Clearcutting or strip 
cutting will expose fewer trees to the wind and help 
prevent windthrow. Seedling mortality is moderate on 
this soil because of wetness. Plant competition is 
Severe. 

This soil is very poorly suited for hay and pasture 
and cropland because of stones and boulders on the 
surface and the high water table. 

The seasonal high water table is the major limitation 
of this soil tor most urban uses. Sites for dwellings, 
septic tank absorption fields, or small commercial 
buildings should be located on better drained inclusions 
in the unit. 


BSB—Brayton-Colonel association, 
gently sloping, very stony 


This very deep, nearly level to gently sloping unit is 
on glacial till uplands. It is in valleys and on lower toe 
slopes of till ridges. The Brayton soils are in a slightly 
lower position on the landscape than the Colonel soils. 
Up to 3 percent of the surface of the unit is covered 
with stones. Slopes are mainly smooth and concave. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent for Brayton soils and 
3to 8 percent for Colonel soils. Areas of the unit are 
irregularly shaped and range from 15 to 250 acres. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent poorly drained 
Brayton soils, 30 percent somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Brayton soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 4 inches of black, highly 
decomposed organic material, over 5 inches of very 
dark gray fine sandy loam and mottled, gray gravelly 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 13 inches thick. It is 
mottled, grayish brown fine sandy loam in the upper 
part and mottled, light olive brown fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. The substratum is firm to very firm, 
mottled olive fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Typically the surface of the Colone! soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of very dusky red, highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by 1 inch of 
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light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 17 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to dark brown fine sandy 
loam in the upper part and mottled, yellowish brown to 
light olive brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is firm or very firm, mottled olive fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
extremely stony Brayton and Colonel soils. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are moderately well drained 
Dixfield soils on hummocks and very poorly drained till 
soils and Bucksport and Wonsqueak soils in deeper 
pockets. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly within 1 
foot of the surface in the Brayton soil and commonly at 
a depth of 1 to 2 feet in the Colonel soil from late fall to 
late spring. Permeability of the Colonel soil is moderate 
in the surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or 
slow in the substratum. Permeability of the Brayton soil 
is moderate or moderately rapid in the surface layer 
and subsoil and slow or very slow in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is slow or medium on both soils. 
Available water capacity is moderate for both soils. 
Rooting depth in these soils is restricted by the firm 
substratum and high water table. 

Most areas of the unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple. The abundant natural reproduction of spruce 
and fir make this unit best suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this unit are the high 
water table and plant competition. Seedling mortality is 
moderate on the Brayton soil because of the high water 
table. Plant competition is severe on this unit, and site 
preparation and weeding may be needed to suppress 
competition to the desired softwood species. Because 
of the high water table, equipment is difficult to operate 
on this unit except during the drier parts of the year or 
when the soil is frozen. Windthrow is severe on this soil 
because the high water table and compact substratum 
cause trees to be shallow rooted. Harvesting by strip 
cutting or clearcutting will expose fewer trees to the 
wind and help to prevent windthrow. 

This unit is a fair to poor source of roadfill material. 
The high water table is the major limitation for this 
use. 

This unit is a poor site for roads because of the high 
water table and frost action. A coarse grained subgrade 
to frost depth is needed to prevent frost action. Roadfill 
is needed to raise the road base above the seasonal 
water table. 
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BTB—Brayton-Colonel association, 
gently sloping, rubbly 


This very deep, nearly level to gently sloping unit is 
on glacial till uplands. It is in valleys and on lower toe 
slopes of till ridges. The Brayton soils are in a slightly 
lower position on the landscape than the Colonel soils. 
Stones and boulders cover 15 to 75 percent of the 
surface of the unit. Slopes are mainly smooth and 
concave. Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent on Brayton 
soils and 3 to 8 percent on Colonel soils. Areas of the 
unit are irregularly shaped and range from 15 to 200 
acres. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent poorly drained 
Brayton soils, 30 percent somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Brayton soil is covered 
with a layer of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 4 inches of black, highly 
decomposed organic material, over 5 inches of very 
dark gray fine sandy loam and mottled, gray gravelly 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 13 inches thick. It is 
mottled, grayish brown fine sandy loam in the upper 
part and mottled, light olive brown fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. The substratum is firm to very firm, 
mottled olive fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Typically, the surface of the Colonel soil is covered 
with a layer of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of very dusky red, highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by 1 inch of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 17 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown too dark brown fine 
sandy loam in the upper part and mottled, yellowish 
brown to light olive brown fine sandy loam in the lower 
part. The subsoil is firm or very firm, mottled, olive tine 
sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of very 
stony and extremely stony Brayton and Colonel soils. 
These areas make up about 10 percent off the mapped 
acreage. Also included are areas of very poorly drained 
rubbly till soils and rubbly organic soils in deeper 
pockets and an occasional knoll of moderately well 
drained Dixfield soil, These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly within 1 
foot of the surface of the Brayton soil and commonly at 
a depth of 1 to 2 feet in the Colonel soil from late fall to 
late spring. Permeability of the Colonel soil is moderate 
in the surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or 
slow in the substratum. Permeability of the Brayton soil 
is moderate or moderately rapid in the surface layer 
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and subsoil and slow or very slow in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is slow to medium. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Rooting depth is restricted by 
the firm substratum and high water table. 

Most areas of the unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland, but if used for 
this purpose, it is best suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple . The main limitations are stones and 
boulders on the surface and the high water table. 
Equipment use is severely restricted on this soil 
because of the stones and boulders. Windthrow is 
severe because the high water table and compact 
substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Harvesting by strip cutting or clearcutting will expose 
fewer trees to the wind and help to prevent windthrow. 
Seedling mortality is moderate on the unit because of 
the high water table. Plant competition is severe on this 
unit, and site preparation and weeding may be needed 
to suppress competition to the desired softwood 
species. Because of the high water table, equipment is 
difficult to operate on this unit except during the drier 
parts of the year or when the soil is frozen. 

This unit is a poor source of roadfill material because 
of the high water table and the large stones and 
boulders on the surface. 

This unit is a poor site for roads because of frost 
action and the high water table. A coarse grained 
subgrade to frost depth is needed to prevent frost 
action. Roadfill is also needed to raise the road base 
above the seasonal water table. 


BwC—Buxton silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes 


This very deep, strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is in coastal lowlands and river valleys. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Areas are irregularly 
shaped and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 27 inches 
thick. It is dark yellowish brown silt loam in the upper 
part; mottled, light olive brown silty clay loam in the 
middle part; and mottled, olive silty clay in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive gray silty clay to 
a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Buxton soils with slopes more than 15 percent along 
drainageways and somewhat poorly drained Lamoine 
soils and poorly drained Scantic soils in less sloping 
areas and in depressions. These areas make up about 
10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
soils formed in marine sediments with 18 to 35 percent 
clay, a few areas of very stony Buxton soils, and an 


occasional area of Dixfield soil on knolls or small 
ridges. Also included are small areas of soils with a 
surface layer and subsoil of loamy sand to sandy loam 
surface layer and a substratum of silt loam to silty clay 
loam. These areas are common inclusions where the 
Buxton soils are adjacent to outwash soils. These 
areas make up about 5 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 3 feet in this Buxton soil from late fall to late 
spring. Permeability of this soil is moderate or 
moderately slow in the surface layer, moderately slow 
or slow in the upper part of the subsoil, and slow or 
very slow in the lower part of the subsoil and in the 
substratum. Runoff is medium or rapid. Available water 
capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland, much 
of which was formerly hay and pastureland. Some 
areas are used for hay and pasture or are idle fields 
that are reverting to woodland. 

This soil is well suited for woodland and is best 
suited for softwood production. The main tree species 
are white spruce, balsam fir, hemlock, and red maple. 
White pine planted on this soil produce well, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
other species. The abundant natural reproduction of 
spruce and fir makes the soil well suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this soil are the high 
water table and plant competition. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on this soil because the high water table 
causes trees to be shallow rooted. Strip cutting or clear 
cutting will expose fewer trees to the wind and will help 
to prevent windthrow. Competition from hardwoods may 
require suppression by weeding and thinning to 
enhance the growth of softwood stands. 

This soil is poorly suited for cropland and hay and 
pasture. The high water table and erosion hazard are 
the main limitations. Diversion ditches, grassed 
waterways, and stripcropping help to control erosion 
and remove surface water. Grazing in the spring when 
the soil is wet will cause soil compaction. The high 
water table may limit the use of equipment on the soil 
during the early spring and fall. Hay cutting operations 
may be delayed by wetness. 

This soil has severe limitations for most commercial 
and residential uses because of the high water table, 
slow permeability, frost action, and slope. 


BwD—Buxton silt loam, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded 


This very deep, hilly, moderately well drained soil is 
in coastal lowlands and river valleys that are dissected 
by streams and drainageways, many of which have a 
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series of eroded gullies. Slopes are complex. Areas 
range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is about 27 inches 
thick. It is dark yellowish brown silt loam in the upper 
part; mottled, light olive brown silty clay loam in the 
middle part; and mottled, olive silty clay in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottied,olive gray silty clay to 
a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Nicholville soils and soils formed in marine sediments 
that have 18 to 35 percent clay. Also included are 
Buxton soils with complex slopes of more than 30 
percent. Included soils make up about 25 percent of 
the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 3 feet in this Buxton soil from late fall to late 
spring. Permeability of the soil is moderate or 
moderately slow in the surface layer, moderately slow 
or slow in the upper part of the subsoil, and slow or 
very slow in the lower part of the subsoil and in the 
substratum. Runoff is rapid. Available water capacity is 
high. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. Some areas 
are in hay and pasture or idle fields that are reverting to 
woodland. 

This soil is well suited for woodland and is best 
suited for softwood production. The main tree species 
are white spruce, balsam fir, hemlock, and red maple. 
White pine plantings on this soil produce well, but 
require considerable management to reduce 
competition from other species. The abundant natural 
reproduction of spruce and fir makes this soil well 
suited for pulpwood production. The main limitations 
are the high water table, plant competition, and erosion 
hazard. Windthrow hazard is moderate on this soil . 
because the high water table cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Strip cutting or clearcutting will expose fewer 
trees to the wind and will help to prevent windthrow. 
Competition from the hardwoods may require 
suppression by weeding and thinning to enhance the 
growth of softwood stands. Erosion can occur on skid 
trails and roads. Erosion can be reduced by locating 
the skid trails and roads on the contour and by using 
water bars on roads. 

This soil is poorly suited for hay and pasture. The 
main limitations are erosion hazard, slope, and the high 
water table. Use of proper stocking rates, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
to keep the pasture in good condition and to protect the 
Soil from erosion. Equipment use is restricted by the 
steep slopes. 

This soil has severe limitations for commercial and 
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residential uses because of the high water table, slow 
permeability, frost action, and slope. 


Ch—Charles silt loam 


This very deep, nearly level, poorly drained soil is on 
flood plains along the larger streams and rivers. Areas 
are long and narrow or irregularly shaped and range 
from 3to 50 acres. Slopes are smooth and slightly 
concave. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is a mottled, dark grayish 
brown silt loam, 6 inches thick. The substratum to a 
depth of 65 inches or more is mottled, grayish brown to 
olive gray silt loam in the upper part; mottled, gray very 
fine sandy loam to mottled, olive gray loamy very fine 
sand in the middle part; and greenish gray very fine 
sandy loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
sandy, poorly drained alluvial soils and small areas of 
sandy or silty, somewhat poorly drained and 
moderately well drained alluvial soils. Also included are 
small areas of very poorly drained alluvial soils and 
Wonsqueak soils in depressions. A few areas have 
alluvial soils underlain by clay or gravel. Included soils 
make up about 30 percent of this unit. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly within 1.0 
feet of the surface of this Charles soil from fall to late 
spring. This soil is subject to occasional, brief periods 
of flooding during periods of high rainfall in March 
through October. Permeability is moderate in the silty 
layers and moderate to very rapid in the stratified layers 
of sand. Surface runoff is slow. Available water capacity 
is high. 

Most areas of the soil are idle land. A few areas are 
used for hey and pasture, woodland, and wildlife 
habitat. 

This soil is poorly suited for hay and pasture. The 
main limitations agree the high water table and 
seasonal flooding. In the drier part of the year, some 
areas are used for hay or pasture. Subsurface drainage 
would lower the water table, but outlets are usually not 
available for drainage because of the low position of the 
soil on the landscape. 

This soil is well suited for woodland and best suited 
for softwood production. The main tree species are red 
spruce, balsam fir, and red maple. The natural 
reproduction of spruce and fir makes these soils well 
suited for pulpwood production. The main limitations 
are the high water table, flooding, and plant 
competition. Seedling mortality is moderate on these 
Soils because of the high water table and flooding, 
which also limit the use of equipment on the soil 
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except during the drier part of the year or when the soil 
is frozen. Plant competition is severe. Hardwood 
suppression and thinning are often needed to enhance 
the softwood stands. Windthrow is moderate on this 
soil because the high water table cause trees to be 
shallow rooted. 

Many areas that are idle land serve as wildlife 
habitat. The soil produces fair habitat for woodland 
wildlife but needs management to maintain most 
productive and desirable vegetation. With water control, 
the soil could be managed for wetland wildlife and 
produce good habitat for wetland species. 


CoB—Colton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes 


This very deep, nearly level to gently sloping, 
excessively drained soil is on glacial outwash plains 
and kame terraces. Slopes are smooth and linear to 
slightly convex. Areas are oval or irregularly shaped 
and range from 5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is 1 inch of black highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by dark reddish 
brown gravelly sandy loam 1 inch thick and brown 
gravelly sandy loam 2 inches thick. The subsoil is 16 
inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to yellowish red 
gravelly coarse sandy loam in the upper part, strong 
brown gravelly loamy sand in the middle part, and dark 
yellowish brown to olive brown gravelly sand іп the 
lower part. The substratum is stratified olive extremely 
gravelly and very gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 
inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
moderately well drained Sheepscot soils in slightly 
lower positions than the Colton soils and poorly drained 
Kinsman soils and very poorly drained Bucksport and 
Wonsqueak soils in depressions or kettle holes. These 
Soils make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are small areas of Adams soil 
on the edges of some units and very stony Colton 
soils. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table in this Colton 
soil is commonly more than 6 feet. Permeability is 
rapid or very rapid. Available water capacity is very low. 
Surface runoff is slow. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production, cropland, 
and hay and pasture. This soil is also used extensively 
as a source of sand and gravel. 

This soil is well suited for woodland and is best 
Suited for softwood production, especially white pine. 
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White pine, red spruce, and hemlock are the main tree 
species. Pines respond well to management on this 
soil. The main limitation is droughtiness. Due to the 
droughtiness, seedling mortality of 50 percent or more 
may occur during dry years. However, natural 
reproduction is usually adequate to restock sites. If 
seedlings are planted, it should be done in spring when 
Soil moisture levels are highest. Using containerized 
seedlings may also reduce seedling mortality. 

This soil produces fair to poor yields of blueberries. 
During dry years, yields will be reduced because of 
droughtiness. This soil has very few to no surface 
stones, and it is well suited for flail mowing and 
mechanical harvesting. With irrigation, control of weeds 
and insects, and fertility management, the soil will 
produce good yields of blueberries. 

The soil is poorly suited for cropland and hay and 
pasture. The main limitation is droughtiness. Irrigation 
is necessary to produce good yields. Yields are also 
improved by the addition of organic matter and good 
fertility management. When this soil is used for 
pasture, protection from overgrazing is especially 
important because of droughtiness. 

This soil has few limitations as a site for dwellings, 
but the rapid or very rapid permeability of the 
substratum may cause pollution of ground water if the 
Soil is used for septic tank absorption fields. The soil is 
droughty for lawns and landscaping. The soil is a good 
Source of gravel. 


CoC—Colton gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes 


This very deep, strongly sloping, excessively drained 
Soil is on the sides of outwash plains, kames, and 
eskers. Slopes are smooth and convex. Areas are 
irregularly shaped but are mostly elongated. They 
range from 3 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is 1 inch of black highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by dark reddish 
brown gravelly sandy loam 1 inch thick and brown 
gravelly sandy loam 2 inches thick. The subsoil is 16 
inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to yellowish red 
gravelly coarse sandy loam in the upper part, strong 
brown gravelly loamy sand in the middle part, and dark 
yellowish brown to olive brown gravelly sand in the 
lower part. The substratum is stratified olive extremely 
gravelly and very gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 
inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
moderately well drained Sheepscot soils in slightly 
lower positions than the Colton soils and poorly drained 
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Kinsman soils and very poorly drained Bucksport and 
Wonsqueak soils in depressions or kettle holes. These 
soils make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are small areas of Adams soil 
on the edges of some units and very stony Colton 
soils. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table in this Colton 
soil is commonly more than 6 feet. Permeability is 
rapid or very rapid. Available water capacity is very low. 
Surface runoff is slow. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production, cropland, 
and hay and pasture. This soil is also used extensively 
as a source of gravel. 

This soil is well suited for woodland and is best 
suited for softwood production, especially white pine. 
White pine, red spruce, and hemlock are the main tree 
species. Pines respond well to management on this 
soil. The main limitation is droughtiness. Due to the 
droughtiness, seedling mortality of 50 percent or more 
may occur during dry years. However, natural 
regeneration is usually adequate to restock sites. If 
seedlings are planted, it should be done in spring when 
the moisture levels are highest. Using containerized 
seedlings may also reduce seedling mortality. 

This soil will produce fair to poor yields of 
blueberries. During dry years, yields will be reduced 
because of droughtiness. This soil has very few to no 
surface stones and is well suited for flail mowing and 
mechanica! harvesting. With irrigation, control of 
weeds, insects, and diseases, and fertility 
management, the soil will produce good yields of 
blueberries. 

The soil is poorly suited tor cropland and hay and 
pasture. The main limitations are droughtiness and 
Slope. Irrigation is necessary to produce good yields. 
Erosion control measures such as farming on the 
contour, conservation tillage, and stripcropping are 
needed on the soil to prevent erosion, especially on 
irrigated areas. Irrigation, additions of organic matter, 
and proper liming and fertilization are necessary for 
production of forage crops. Where this soil is used for 
pasture, protection from overgrazing is especially 
important because of droughtiness. 

Slope is the major limitation of the soil as a site for 
dwellings or small commercial buildings. Designing the 
areas to conform to the landscape and shaping the 
land will heip to overcome this limitation. The rapid or 
very rapid permeability in the substratum may cause 
ground-water pollution where the soil is used for septic 
tank absorption fields. Slope is also a limitation for 
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septic tank absorption fields. The soil is a good source 
of gravel. 


CoE—Colton gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 
45 percent slopes 


This very deep, moderately steep to steep, 
excessively drained soil is on the sides of eskers, 
kames, and outwash plains. Slopes are smooth, short, 
and convex. Areas are mainly long and narrow and 
range from 3 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is 1 inch of black highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by dark reddish 
brown gravelly sandy loam 1 inch thick and brown 
gravelly sandy loam 2 inches thick. The subsoil is 16 
inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to yellowish red 
gravelly coarse sandy loam in the upper part, strong 
brown gravelly loamy sand in the middle part, and dark 
yellowish brown to olive brown gravelly sand in the 
lower part. The substratum is stratified olive extremely 
gravelly and very gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 
inches or more. 

Included with the soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Adams soil on the edges of the unit, very stony Colton 
soils, and Colton soils with short steep slopes of more 
than 45 percent. Included soils make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table in this Colton 
soil is commonly more than 6 feet. Permeability is 
rapid or very rapid. Available water capacity is very low. 
Surface runoff is slow. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production. This soil 
is also used extensively as a source of gravel. 

This soil is well suited for woodland and is best 
suited for softwood production, especially white pine. 
White pine, red spruce, and hemlock are the main tree 
species. Pines respond well to management on this 
soil. The main limitations are droughtiness and slope. 
Due to the droughtiness, seedling mortality of 50 
percent or more may occur during dry years. However, 
natural regeneration is usually adequate to restock 
sites. If seedlings are planted, it should be in spring 
when the soil moisture levels are highest. Using 
containerized seedlings may also reduce seedling 
mortality. On Colton soils with slopes of more than 35 
percent, equipment is difficult to operate. 

This soil will produce fair to poor yields of 
blueberries. During dry years, yields will be reduced 
because of droughtiness. This soil has few or no 
surface stones, and equipment such as flail mowers 
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and mechanical harvesters can be used, but only in the 
less sloping areas. 


CRE—Colton-Adams association, steep 


This unit consists of very deep, moderately steep 
and steep soils on the side slopes of outwash plains, 
kames, eskers, and kame terraces. Slopes are smooth 
and convex. Slope ranges from 15 to 45 percent. The 
areas are oval and elongated on the side slopes of 
plains, kames, and terraces and are long and narrow 
on eskers. Areas of the unit range from 15 to 100 
acres, 

This unit consists of about 55 percent excessively 
drained Colton soils, 30 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Adams soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Colton soil has 1 
inch of black highly decomposed organic material 
underlain by dark reddish brown gravelly sandy loam 1 
inch thick and brown gravelly sandy loam 2 inches 
thick. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. It is dark reddish 
brown to yellowish red gravelly coarse sandy loam in 
the upper part, strong brown gravelly loamy sand in the 
middie part, and dark yellowish brown to olive brown, 
gravelly sand in the lower part. The substratum is 
Stratified olive extremely gravelly and very gravelly 
coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Adams soil is 
black, highly decomposed organic material 1 inch thick 
underlain by 2 inches of light gray loamy sand. The 
subsoil is 21 inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to 
yellowish red loamy sand in the upper part and 
yellowish brown to light olive brown sand in the lower 
part. The substratum is light brownish gray sand to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
moderately well drained, sandy soils and moderately 
well drained Sheepscot soils in slightly lower positions 
than Colton and Adams soils; poorly drained Kinsman 
soils in depressions; and very poorly drained, sandy or 
gravelly soils and Wonsqueak and Bucksport soils in 
deeper depressions or kettle holes. These soils make 
up about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also 
included are occasional areas of outwash soils that are 
underlain at depths of less than 40 inches by silt loam, 
silty clay loam, or bedrock and areas that have a very 
stony or extremely stony surface. These areas make 
up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth 
of more than 6 feet in the Colton and Adams soils. 
Permeability is rapid or very rapid in both soils. Surface 
runoff is slow on the Colton soils and medium on the 
Adams soils. Available water capacity is very low in the 
Colton soils and low in the Adams soils. 
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Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production oras a 
source of sand and gravel. 

This unit is well suited for woodland and is best 
suited for softwood production, especially white pine. 
White pine, red spruce, and hemlock are the main tree 
species. Pines respond well to management on these 
soils. The main limitations are droughtiness and slope. 
Due to droughtiness, seedling mortality of 50 percent or 
more may occur during dry years. However, natural 
reproduction is usually adequate to restock the sites. If 
seedlings are planted, it should be in spring when soil 
moisture levels are highest. Using containerized 
seedlings may also reduce seedling mortality. 
Equipment is difficult to use on the steeper slopes. 

Yields of wild blueberries are poor to fair. The major 
limitation is droughtiness. With irrigation, control of 
weeds, insects, and disease, and fertility management, 
good yields of blueberries can be produced. This unit 
has few or no surface stones and is well suited for flail 
mowing and mechanical harvesting, but equipmentis 
difficult to use on the steeper slopes. 

This unit is a good source of roadfill material. The 
Colton soils are a good source of gravel. The Adams 
soils are a good source of sand. 

The unit is a poor site for roads because of slope. 
Roads on this unit should be designed on the contour 
to prevent erosion. 


CSC—Colton-Adams-Sheepscot 
association, strongly sloping 


This unit consists of very deep, nearly level to 
strongly sloping soils on outwash plains, kames, 
eskers, and kame terraces. Colton soils mainly make 
up the central part of the unit. Adams soils are mainly 
at the edge of the unit. Sheepscot soils are in slightly 
lower positions on the landscape than the Colton and 
Adams soils. Slopes are smooth and are mainly 
convex on the Colton and Adams soils and slightly 
concave on the Sheepscot soils. Slopes range from 0 
to 15 percent on the Colton and Adams soils and from 
0 to 8 percent on the Sheepscot soils. The areas of the 
unit are mainly oval on outwash plains and kames, long 
and narrow on eskers, and elongated on terraces. The 
areas range from 15 to 200 acres. 

This unit consists of about 40 percent excessively 
drained Colton soils, 25 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Adams soils, 20 percent moderately well 
drained Sheepscot soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Colton soil has 1 
inch of black, highly decomposed organic material 
underlain by dark reddish brown gravelly sandy loam 1 
inch thick and brown gravelly sandy loam 2 inches 
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thick. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. It is dark reddish 
brown to yellowish red gravelly coarse sandy loam in 
the upper part, strong brown gravelly loamy sand in the 
middle part, and dark yellowish brown to olive brown 
gravelly sand in the lower part. The substratum is 
stratified olive very gravelly and extremely gravelly 
coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Adams soil is 
black highly decomposed organic material 1 inch thick 
underlain by 2 inches of light gray loamy sand. The 
subsoil is 21 inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to 
yellowish red loamy sand in the upper part and 
yellowish brown to light olive brown sand in the lower 
part. The substratum is light brownish gray sand toa 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Sheepscot soil is 
covered with a mat of needles, leaves, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material over 2 inches of grayish 
brown sandy loam. The subsoil is 20 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown sandy loam to dark yellowish brown 
gravelly sandy loam in the upper part and mottled, olive 
brown very gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The 
substratum is dark grayish brown very gravelly coarse 
sand in the upper part and olive gray extremely gravelly 
coarse sand in the lower part to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
moderately well drained sandy soils, poorly drained 
Kinsman soils in depressions, and very poorly drained 
sandy or gravelly soils and Wonsqueak and Bucksport 
soils in deeper depressions or kettle holes. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are occasional areas of 
outwash soils that are underlain at depths of less than 
40 inches by silt loam, silty clay loam, or bedrock and 
areas that have a very stony or extremely stony 
surface. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth 
of more than 6 feet in the Colton and Adams soils and 
1.5 to 2 feet in the Sheepscot soil from late fall to early 
spring. Permeability is rapid or very rapid in the Colton 
and Adams soils. In the Sheepscot soil, it is moderate 
or moderately rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and 
rapid or very rapid in the substratum. Surface runoff is 
slow on the Colton soils and slow or medium on the 
Adams and Sheepscot soils. Available water capacity 
is very low in the Colton soil, low or very low in the 
Adams soil, and low in the Sheepscot soil. 

Mosi areas of this unit are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production and as a 
source of sand and gravel. 
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This unit is well suited for woodland and best suited 
for softwood production, especially white pine. White 
pine, red spruce, and hemlock are the main tree 
species. Pines respond well to management on these 
soils. The main limitation is droughtiness. It sometimes 
causes seedling mortality of 50 percent or more during 
dry years. However, natural reproduction is usually 
adequate to restock the sites. If seedlings are planted, 
it should be done in spring when soil moisture levels 
are highest. Using containerized seedlings may also 
reduce seedling mortality. 

In areas of wild blueberry plants, yields are poor to 
fair. The major limitation is droughtiness. With 
irrigation, control of weeds, insects, and disease, and 
fertility management, good yields of blueberries can be 
produced. This unit has few or no surface stones and is 
well suited for flail mowing and mechanical harvesting. 

The Colton and Adams soils are good sources of 
roadfill material. Because of the high water table, 
Sheepscot soils are fair as a source of roadfill material. 
The Colton and Sheepscot soils are good sources of 
gravel. The Adams soils are a good source of sand. 

The main limitation of this unit as a site for roads is 
the high water table in the Sheepscot soils. Additional 
fill material is needed in areas of Sheepscot soils to 
raise the road base above the seasonal high water 
table. 


DaB—Dixfield fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes 


This very deep, gently sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is on the crests of glacial till ridges. Slopes 
are smooth and convex. Areas are irregularly shaped 
and range from 3 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 20 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, mottled, 
olive gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
somewhat poorly drained Colonel soil and poorly 
drained Brayton soil in drainageways and depressions 
and well drained Marlow soil on knolls and upper 
slopes. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. Also included are small areas of 
shallow, somewhat excessively drained Lyman soil and 
moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soil on crests 
of ridges and upper side slopes. Dixfield soils with 
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slopes of more than 8 percent or a very stony surface 
are also included in mapping. These areas make up 
about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in this Dixfield soil from late fall to 
spring. Permeability is moderate in the surface layer 
and subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the 
substratum. Surface runoff is medium. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Rooting depth is restricted by 
the firm substratum and high water table. 

Most areas of this soil are used for hay and pasture. 
Some areas are used for wild blueberry production, 
cropland, and as sites for residential development. A 
few areas have reverted to woodland or are idle land 
that is reverting to woodland. 

This soil is well suited for cropland and hay and 
pasture. It has few limitations. Erosion control 
practices such as conservation tillage and contour 
farming may be needed on the steeper slopes to 
prevent erosion. Drainage is needed to use equipment 
on some inclusions of soils with a high water table. The 
firm substratum will restrict the rooting depth of deep- 
rooted legumes such as alfalfa. 

This soil is weil suited for blueberry production. This 
Soil has few surface stones and is well suited for flail 
mowing and mechanical harvesting. This soil will 
produce good yields with proper management 
practices. Weed control is essential to reduce 
competition. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. The 
main limitations are plant competition and the high 
water table. Softwoods produce well on this soil, but 
require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. Plant competition will 
restrict natural regeneration. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on this soil because the high water table 
and compact substratum cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Harvesting to reduce the number of trees 
exposed to the prevailing winds helps to prevent 
windthrow. 

The seasonal high water table is the major limitation 
of this soil for most urban uses. Sites for dwellings on 
this unit should be located on the highest part of the 
landscape or on a well drained inclusion. Installing 
drains around footings, placing footings above the 
seasonal water table, and backfilling around 
foundations will help prevent wet basements. Because 
of the high water table, septic tank absorption fields 
should be located on the highest part of the landscape 
or on a well drained inclusion. Fill material may be 
needed to raise the level of the absorption field. 
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DaC—Dixfield fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes 


This very deep, strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is on the side slopes of glacial till ridges. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Areas are irregularly 
shaped and range from 3 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is a dark brown, fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 20 
inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine 
sandy loam in the upper part and light olive brown fine 
sandy loam and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine 
sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum is very 
firm, mottled, olive gravelly fine sandy loamto a depth 
of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
somewhat poorly drained Colonel soil and poorly 
drained Brayton soil in drainageways and depressions 
and well drained Marlow soil on knolls and upper 
slopes. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. Shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained Lyman soil and moderately deep, well drained 
Tunbridge soil are inclusions on crests of ridges and 
upper side slopes. Dixfield soil with slopes of less than 
8 percent or a very stony surface are also included in 
mapping. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in this Dixfield soil from late fall to 
spring. Permeability is moderate in the surface layer 
and subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the 
substratum. Surface runoff is medium. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Rooting depth is restricted by 
the firm substratum and high water table. 

Most areas of this soil are used for hay and pasture. 
A few areas are used for cropland, wild blueberry 
production, and as sites for residential development. A 
few areas have reverted to woodland or are idle land. 

This soil is fairly well suited for cultivated crops. The 
main limitation is erosion hazard. Erosion control 
practices such as conservation tillage, contour farming, 
stripcropping, and terracing are needed to prevent 
erosion. 

The soil is well suited for hay and pasture and will 
produce good yields of forage crops. The firm 
substratum will restrict rooting depth of deep-rooted 
legumes such as alfalfa. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this soil is well suited for 
blueberry production. This soil has few surface stones 
and is well suited for flail mowing and mechanical 
harvesting. This soil will produce good yields with 


proper management practices. Weed control is 
essential to reduce competition. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. The 
main limitations are plant competition and the high 
water table. Softwoods produce well on this soil, but 
require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. Plant competition will 
restrict natural regeneration. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on this soil because the high water table and 
compact substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Harvesting to reduce the number of trees exposed to 
the prevailing winds helps to prevent windthrow. 

The high water table and slope are the major 
limitations of this soil for most urban uses. Sites for 
dwellings on this unit should be located on the highest 
part of the landscape or on a well drained inclusion. 
Installing drains around footings, placing footings above 
the seasonal water table, and backfilling around 
foundations will help prevent wet basements. Designing 
developments to fit the natural slope and land shaping 
will help to overcome the limitations of slope. Because 
of the high water table, septic tank absorption fields 
should be located on the highest part of the landscape 
or on a well drained inclusion. Fill material may be 
needed to raise the level of the absorption field. 


DbC—Dixfield fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is on the side slopes of glacial till ridges. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Areas are long and 
narrow or irregularly shaped and range from 3to 150 
acres. Up to 3 percent of the surface of the soil is 
covered with stones. 

Typically, the surface layer is 2 inches of black 
highly decomposed organic material underlain by 4 
inches of light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 
inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine 
sandy loam in the upper part and light olive brown fine 
sandy loam and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine 
sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum is very 
firm, olive gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 
inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
somewhat poorly drained Colonel soils and poorly 
drained Brayton soils in drainageways and depressions 
and Marlow soils on knolls and upper slopes. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are small areas of shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils and 
moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soils on 
crests of ridges and upper side slopes. Dixfield soils 
with slopes of less than 8 percent are also included in 
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mapping. These areas make up 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in this Dixfield soil from late fall to 
spring. Permeability is moderate in the surface layer 
and subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the 
substratum. Surface runoff is medium. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Rooting depth is restricted by 
the firm substratum and high water table. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production or as sites 
for residential development. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. The 
main limitations are plant competition and the high 
water table. Softwoods produce well on this soil, but 
require considerable management to reduce 
competition from other species. Plant competition will 
restrict natural regeneration. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on this soil because the high water table and 
compact substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Harvesting to reduce the number of trees exposed to 
the prevailing winds helps to prevent windthrow. 

This soil is poorly suited for cropland and hay and 
pasture because of the very stony surface. If surface 
stones are removed, the soil is well suited for hay and 
pasture, but slope and erosion limit cultivated crops. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this soil is well suited for 
blueberry production. The soil is not suited for flail 
mowing or mechanical harvesting because of the very 
stony surface. This soil will produce good yields of 
blueberries with proper management practices. Weed 
control is essential to reduce competition. 

The high water table and slope are the major 
limitations of this soil for most urban uses. Sites for 
dwellings on this unit should be located on the highest 
part of the landscape or on a well drained inclusion. 
Installing drains around footings, placing footings above 
the seasonal water table, and backfilling around 
foundations will help prevent wet basements. Designing 
developments to fit the natural slope and land shaping 
will help to overcome the limitations of slope. Because 
of the high water table, septic tank absorption fields 
should be located on the highest part of the landscape 
oron a well drained inclusion. Fill material will be 
needed to raise the level of the absorption field. 


DsB—Dixfield-Colonel complex, 3 to 8 
percent slopes 


This very deep, gently sloping unit is on the crests 
or lower toe slopes of glacial till ridges. Dixfield soils 
are on knolls, upper slopes, and crests of ridges. 
Colonel soils are in slightly lower positions than Dixfield 
soiis. Slopes are smooth and convex on Dixfield soils 
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and smooth and concave on Colonel soils. Areas of the 
unit ranges from 3 to 100 acres. 

This unit consists of about 45 percent moderately 
well drained Dixfield soils, 40 percent somewhat poorly 
drained Colonel soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the Dixfield soil has a surface layer of dark 
brown fine sandy loam 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 20 
inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine 
sandy loam in the upper part and light olive brown fine 
sandy loam and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine 
sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum is very 
firm, mottled light olive gravelly fine sandy loam to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the Colonel soil has a surface layer of dark 
brown, fine sandy loam 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
12 inches thick. It is dark brown fine sandy loam in the 
upper part and mottled, yellowish brown to light olive 
brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is firm or very firm, mottled, olive fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of well 
drained Marlow soils on knolls and poorly drained 
Brayton soils in depressions. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are areas of moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge 
soils and shallow, somewhat excessively drained 
Lyman soils on crests of ridges and small areas of 
Dixfield and Colonel soils with very stony surfaces. 
These areas make up 5 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at depth of 
1 to 2 feet in the Colonel soil and commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in the Dixfield soil from late fall to 
spring. Permeability in both soils is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or slow 
in the substratum. Surface runoff is medium in the 
Dixfield soil and slow or medium in the Colonel soil. 
Available water capacity is moderate in both soils. 
Rooting depth is restricted by the firm substratum and 
high water table. 

Most areas of this unit are used for hay and pasture 
and wild blueberry production. A few areas are used as 
sites for residential development, cropland, and 
orchards. Some areas have reverted to woodland or are 
idle land. 

This unit is fairly well suited for cropland. The 
seasonal high water table is the major limitation. 
Drainage of the lower areas of the Colonel soil and wet 
pockets is needed to remove excess water from the 
unit. Due to the seasonal high water table, planting 
may be delayed in wet years. Unless the unit is 
drained, wetness restricts the use of equipment in early 
spring and late fall. 

The unit is well suited for hay and pasture and will 
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produce good yields of forage crops. Drainage of the 
wetter Colonel soils and wet inclusions will improve the 
soils for use of haying equipment. Due to the seasonal 
wetness, soil compaction will occur if this unit is 
grazed early in the spring or late in the fall. The firm 
substratum restricts rooting depth of deep-rooted 
legumes such as alfalfa. 

This unit is well suited for blueberry production. 
Surface or subsurface drainage of the Colonel soils will 
improve yields. This unit is well suited for flail mowing 
and mechanical harvesting of wild blueberries. Weed 
control is essential to reduce competition from grasses 
and weeds. 

This unit is well suited for hardwood production. The 
main limitations of this unit are plant competition and 
the high water table. Softwoods produce well on these 
soils, but will require considerable management to 
reduce competition from the hardwood species. Plant 
competition will restrict natural regeneration in the 
wetter areas. Site preparation and weeding may be 
needed to reduce the competition. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on the Dixfield soils and severe on the 
Colonel soils because the high water table and 
compact substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
To reduce windthrow, as few trees as possible should 
be exposed to the prevailing winds by harvesting 
operations. 

The high water tabie, especially in the Colonel soil, 
is the major limitation of this unit for most urban uses. 
Sites for dwellings on this unit should be located on the 
highest part of the landscape or preferably on a well 
drained inclusion. Installing drains around footings, 
placing footings above the seasonal water table, and 
backfilling around foundations will help prevent wet 
basements. Because of the high water table, septic 
tank absorption fields should be located on the highest 
part of the landscape or on a well drained inclusion. Fill 
material will be needed to raise the level of the 
absorption field. 


DIB—Dixfield-Colonel complex, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, gently sloping unit is on the crests 
or lower toe slopes of glacial till ridges. Dixfield soils 
are on knolls, upper slopes, and crests of ridges. 
Colonel soils are in slightly lower positions than Dixfield 
soils. Slopes are smooth and convex on Dixfield soils 
and smooth and concave on Colonel soils. Up to 3 
percent of the surface of the unit is covered with 
Stones. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 3 
to 200 acres. 

This unit is about 45 percent moderately well drained 
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Dixfield soils, 40 percent somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Dixfield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surtace layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Typically, the surface of the Colonel soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of very dusky red highly 
decomposed organic materia! underlain by 1 inch of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 17 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to dark brown fine sandy 
loam in the upper part and moitled, yellowish brown to 
light ofive brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is firm or very firm, mottled, olive fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of well 
drained Marlow soils on knolls and poorly drained 
Brayton soils in depressions. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are areas of moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge 
soils and shallow somewhat excessively drained 
Lyman soils on crests of ridges and upper side slopes 
and small areas of Dixfield and Colonel soils with no 
stones on the surface. These areas make up about 5 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1 to 2 feet in the Colonel soil and commonly at a 
depth of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in the Dixfield soil from late fail 
to spring. Permeability in both soils is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow to slow 
in the substratum. Surface runoff is medium in the 
Dixfield soil and slow to medium in the Colonel soil. 
Available water capacity is moderate in both soils. 
Rooting depth is restricted by the firm substratum and 
high water table. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production and as 
sites for residential development. 

This unit is well suited for hardwood production. The 
main limitations of this unit are plant competition and 
the seasonal high water table. Softwoods produce well 
on these soils, but require considerable management 
to reduce competition from the hardwood species. 
Plant competition will restrict natural regeneration in 
the wetter areas. Site preparation and weeding may be 
needed to reduce this competition. Windthrow hazard 
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is moderate on the Dixfield soils and severe on the 
Colonel soils because the seasonal high water table 
and compact substratum cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. To reduce windthrow, trees left in wetter areas 
during harvest should not be exposed to the prevailing 
winds. 

This unit is poorly suited for cropland and hay and 
pasture because of the stony surface and seasonal 
high water table. If surface stones are removed the unit 
is suited for these uses but drainage may be required 
to lower the high water table. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this unit is well suited for 
blueberry production. The unit is not suited for flail 
mowing or mechanical harvesting because of the very 
stony surface. Surface or subsurface drainage of 
Colonel soils will improve yields. Weed control is 
essential to reduce competition. 

The high water table, especially in the Colonel soil, 
is the major limitation of this unit for most urban uses. 
Sites for dwellings on this unit should be located on the 
highest part of the landscape or preferably on a well 
drained inclusion. Installing drains around footings, 
placing footings above the seasonal water table, and 
backfilling around foundations will help prevent wet 
basements. Because of the high water table, septic 
tank absorption fields should be located on the highest 
part of the landscape or on a well drained inclusion. Fill 
material will be needed to raise the level of the 
absorption field. 


DWB—Dixfield-Cojonel-Tunbridge 
complex, gently sloping, very stony 


This unit is on glacial till ridges with low relief in 
coastal areas. The Dixtield and Tunbridge soils are 
typically on knolls and crests of the ridges. The Colonel 
soils are typically in pockets and on lower toe slopes. 
Up to 3 percent of the surface of the unit is covered 
with stones. Slope ranges from 3 to 8 percent. Slopes 
are mainly smooth and convex on the Dixfield and 
Tunbridge soils and concave on the Colonel soil. Areas 
of the unit are irregularly shaped and range from 15 to 
200 acres. 

This unit is about 35 percent very deep, moderately 
well drained Dixfield soils; 25 percent very deep, 
somewhat poorly drained Colonel soils; 20 percent 
moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soils; and 20 
percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Dixfield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of black, highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray, fine sandy toam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
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thick. Itis dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and olive brown fine sandy loam to 
mottled, light olive gravelly brown fine sandy loam in the 
lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive gravelly 
fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Colonel soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of very dusky red highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by 1 inch of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 17 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to dark brown fine sandy 
loam in the upper part and mottled, yellowish brown to 
light olive brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is firm or very firm, mottled, olive fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Tunbridge soil is 4 
inches of black highly decomposed organic material 
over 2 inches of reddish gray, fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 13 inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to 
yellowish red fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown to light olive brown fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. The substratum is olive gravelly fine 
sandy loam. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 33 inches. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of well 
drained Marlow soils on knolls and poorly drained 
Brayton soils in depressions. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are areas of shallow, somewhat excessively drained 
Lyman soils; very shallow, excessively drained 
Schoodic soils; moderately deep, somewhat poorly or 
poorly drained Naskeag soils; moderately deep, 
moderately well drained till soils; and an occasional 
rock outcrop on small ridges or hummocks. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in the Dixfield soil and commonly at a 
depth of 1 to 2 feet in the Colonel soil. Depth to 
bedrock is 20 to 40 inches in the Tunbridge soils and 
more than 60 inches in Dixfield and Colonel soils. 
Permeability in the Dixfield and Colonel soils is 
moderate in the surface layer and subsoil and 
moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
Permeability is moderate or moderately rapid in the 
Tunbridge soil. Surface runoff is medium for the Dixfield 
and Tunbridge soils and slow or medium for the Colonel 
soil. Available water capacity is moderate for all these 
soils. Rooting depth is restricted by the firm 
substratum and high water table in the Dixfield and 
Colonel soils and by bedrock in the Tunbridge soil. 

Most areas of the unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is well suited for hardwood production. The 
main limitations are plant competition and the high 
water table. Softwoods produce well on these soils but 
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require considerable management to reduce 
competition from the hardwood species. Plant 
competition will restrict natural regeneration in the 
wetter areas. Site preparation and weeding may be 
needed to reduce this competition. Windthrow hazard 
is moderate on the Dixfield soil and severe on the 
Colonel soil because the seasonal high water table and 
compact substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Windthrow hazard is moderate on the Tunbridge soil 
because bedrock limits rooting depth. To reduce 
windthrow, trees left after harvest should be exposed as 
little as possible to the prevailing winds. 

Dixfield and Colonel soils are fair sources of roadfill 
material. The main limitation is the seasonal high water 
table. 

Dixfield and Colonel soils have severe limitations as 
sites for roads because of frost action. Tunbridge soils 
have moderate limitations for roads because of the 
depth to bedrock and frost action. A coarse grained 
subgrade to frost depth is needed to prevent frost 
action. If possible, roads should be planned so that 
grades will not require removal of rock in the Tunbridge 
Soils. 


Go—Gouldsboro silt loam 


This very deep, nearly level, very poorly drained soil 
is in tidal marshes. Areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 3 to 100 acres. Slopes are smooth and 
slightly convex. Slope ranges from 0 to 1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam, 5 inches thick. The substratum to a depth of 65 
inches or more is dark grayish brown silt loam in the 
upper part, dark gray silt loam in the middle part, and 
gray silt loam in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of very 
deep organic soils and organic soils that are underlain 
by silt, clay, sand, or bedrock at a depth of less than 
51 inches. Also included are occasional knolls of 
Hermon or Lyman soils or rock outcrop. Included soils 
make up 20 percent of the mapped area 

А seasonal high water table is commonly 1 foot 
above the surface to a depth of 6 inches in this 
Gouldsboro soil all year. The soil is frequently 
inundated by higherthan normal tides throughout the 
year. Permeability is moderate or moderately siow in 
the surface layer and slow to very slow in the 
substratum. Surface runoff is very slow, or the soil is 
ponded. Available water capacity is high. 

This soil is poorly suited for woodland, cropland, or 
urban use because of high water table, flooding, and 
salinity. 

This unit is used by waterfowl and shorebirds for 


food and resting areas, especially during migration. The 
vegetation is mainly smooth cordgrass, marsh-hay 
cordgrass, arrowgrass, blackgrass, and other 
saltwater-tolerant plants. 


Gt—Gouldsboro-Beaches complex 


This very deep, nearly level unit consists of beaches 
along the ocean. The Gouldsboro soils are in tidal 
marsh areas behind these beach fronts. Most areas are 
long and narrow or oval. The areas range from 3to 20 
acres. Slopes are smooth and slightly convex and 
range from 0 to 1 percent on the Gouldsboro soils and 
1 to 3 percent on the beaches. 

This unit is about 50 percent very poorly drained 
Gouldsboro soils, 25 percent Beaches, and 25 percent 
other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Gouldsboro soil is 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
substratum to a depth of 65 inches or more is dark 
grayish brown silt loam in the upper part, dark gray silt 
loam in the middle part, and gray silt loam in the lower 
part. 

Beaches consist of sand, gravel, cobblestones, and 
boulders. They are worked by tidal action of the ocean 
and support little or no vegetation. The composition of 
the beaches varies according to location and exposure 
to the open ocean. They are often reshaped by high 
tides and storms. 

Included with this unit in mapping are silty soils 
underlain by sand, gravelly sand, or clay. Also included 
are areas of very poorly drained Wonsqueak and 
Bucksport soils and rock outcrop. Included soils make 
up about 25 percent of the mapped acreage. 

This unit is flooded frequently by higher than normal 
tides throughout the year. Gouldsboro soils commonly 
have a seasonal high water table at 1 foot above to 6 
inches below the surface all year. Permeability is 
moderate or moderately slow in surface layer and slow 
or very slow in the substratum. Available water capacity 
is high. Surface runoff is very slow, or the soil is 
ponded. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland or urban use 
because of the high water table, flooding, and salinity. 
Most areas are used for recreation. They provide 
habitat for shorebirds and waterfowl. Vegetation on the 
Gouldsboro soils is mainly smooth cordgrass, marsh- 
hay cordgrass, arrowgrass, blackgrass, and other 
water- and salt-tolerant plants. Beaches support little 
vegetation with the exception of beach pea, dune 
grasses, and rugosa rose on some higher and more 
stable sections of larger beaches. 
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HcC—Hermon-Colton-Rock outcrop 
complex, 3 to 15 percent slopes, very 
stony 


This unit consists of very deep, gently sloping to 
strongly sloping soiis on moraines and kame terraces 
between or adjacent to areas of rock outcrop. Slopes 
are generally smooth and convex. Up to 3 percent of 
the surface is covered with stones. The areas are 
irregularly shaped, but are mainly elongated and range 
from 3 to 50 acres. 

This unit is about 30 percent very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained Hermon soils; 25 percent very 
deep, excessively drained Colton soils; 20 percent 
Rock outcrop; and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Hermon soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 1 inch of black moderately 
decomposed organic material underlain by very dark 
grayish brown sandy loam 1 inch thick and gray sandy 
loam 2 inches thick. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. It 
is yellowish red sandy loam to strong brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and olive brown very 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The substratum 
is olive extremely gravelly loamy sand to extremely 
gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Colton soil is 1 
inch of black highly decomposed organic material 
underlain by dark reddish brown gravelly sandy loam 1 
inch thick and brown gravelly sandy loam 2 inches 
thick. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. It is dark reddish 
brown to yellowish red gravelly coarse sandy loam in 
the upper part, strong brown gravelly loamy sand in the 
middle part, and dark yellowish brown to olive brown 
gravelly sand in the lower part. The substratum is 
stratified olive extremely gravelly and very gravelly 
coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Rock outcrop consists mainly of exposures of 
granite, diorite, or gabbro bedrock that has insufficient 
soil material to support plant growth. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of soils 
that are similar to Colton and Hermon soils, but are 
moderately deep, shallow Lyman soils; moderately 
deep Tunbridge soils; very shallow Schoodic soils; and 
very shallow and shallow soils that are loamy sand. 
These are transitional soils between the very deep 
Hermon and Colton soils and the rock outcrops. They 
make up about 20 percent of the mapped acreage. 
Also included are areas between the rock outcrops of 
moderately deep, moderately well drained gravelly 
loamy sand and small pits where the soil has been 
removed. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
unit. 
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Depth to a seasonal high water table is commonly 
more than 6 feet in both soils. Permeability is 
moderately rapid or rapid for the Hermon soil and rapid 
or very rapid for the Colton soil. Available water 
capacity is low for the Hermon soil and very low for the 
Colton soil. Surface runoff is medium for the Hermon 
soil and slow for the Colton soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used as sites for residential development. 
This unit is also used extensively as a source of gravel 
and fill. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
In coastal areas, where the unit is located, the main 
tree species is red spruce. White or red pine on this 
unit respond well to management if not subject to salt 
spray. The main limitations of this unit are rock 
outcrops and droughtiness. Rock outcrop and 
inclusions of shallow soils reduce the value of this unit 
for woodland. The rock outcrop in this unit may cause 
some equipment limitations. Droughtiness of the 
Hermon and Colton soils and especially the inclusions 
of shallow soils causes seedling mortality of 50 percent 
or more during dry years. Windthrow may be severe on 
inclusions of shallow soils. 

Because of the complex pattern of soil and rock 
outcrop, this unit has severe limitations for urban uses. 
Slope and large stones on the surface are also major 
limitations. The rapid or very rapid permeability of the 
substratum of the soils in this unit may cause pollution 
of ground water if this unit is used for septic tank 
absorption fields. Hermon and Colton soils are a fair to 
good source of roadfill and gravel. 


HmB—Hermon-Monadnock complex, 3 to 
8 percent slopes 


This very deep, undulating unit is on small ridges of 
ground moraine and on recessional moraines mainly in 
the coastal areas. Slopes are complex. Areas are long 
and narrow on moraines and irregularly shaped on 
ridges. They range from 3 to 50 acres. 

This unit is about 45 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils, 35 percent well drained 
Monadnock soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Hermon soil is very 
dark grayish brown sandy foam 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 24 inches thick. It is strong brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and olive brown very 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The substratum 
is olive extremely gravelly loamy sand to extremely 
gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Monadnock soil is 
very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 8 inches thick. 
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The subsoil is 10 inches thick. It is dark brown to light 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. 
The substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with the unit in mapping are areas of 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils that are ina 
slightly lower position than Hermon and Monadnock 
soils. Sandy-skeletal soils that are moderately deep to 
bedrock and smali areas of very stony Hermon and 
Monadnock soils that are also included in mapping. 
These areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are areas of loamy-skeletal 
soils, Colton soils, soils formed in poorly sorted, water- 
worked material, and areas with slopes of more than 8 
percent. These areas make up 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table is commonly 
more than 6 feet in both soils. Permeability of the 
Hermon soil is moderately rapid or rapid. Permeability 
of the Monadnock soil is moderate in the surface layer 
and subsoil and moderately rapid in the substratum. 
The Hermon soil has low available water capacity. The 
Monadnock soil has moderate available water capacity. 
Runoff is slow for Hermon soil and medium for 
Monadnock soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for hay and pasture 
orare idle land. Some areas have reverted to woodland. 
A few areas are used as sites for residential 
development, cropland, or wild blueberry production. 

This unit is fairly well suited for cropland. The main 
limitation is droughtiness, especially on the Hermon 
soils. Improved yields can be obtained by the addition 
of organic matter, good fertility management, and 
irrigation. 

The unit is well suited for hay and pasture, but 
irrigation is needed for maximum yields. Deep-rooted 
legumes such as alfalfa are well suited for these soils. 

This unit is well suited for woodland and best suited 
for the less site-demanding hardwoods, such as paper 
birch and northern red oak. White ash, sugar maple, 
and yellow birch do not generally produce as well as 
other hardwoods and are poor quality on these coarse 
textured, somewhat droughty soils. The main 
limitations of this unit are plant competition and 
droughtiness. Softwoods such as pines will produce 
well on this unit but will require considerable 
management to reduce competition from hardwoods. 
Plant competition is moderate on the Monadnock soil, 
but natural regeneration is usually adequate to 
overcome the competition. Hermon soils have moderate 
seedling mortality because of droughtiness. 

This unit is well suited for blueberry production. 
Droughtiness, especially on the Hermon soils, will limit 
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yields in dry years unless irrigation is used. This unit 
has few surface stones and is well suited for flail 
mowing and mechanical harvesting. 

The large stones in the soil are the major limitation 
of this unit for most urban uses, such as sites for 
dwellings and roads. Excavation and disposition of the 
stones may be difficult. 

The rapid or very rapid permeability in the 
substratum of the Hermon soils may cause pollution of 
the ground water if this unit is used for septic tank 
absorption fields. The Monadnock soil has few 
limitations for this use. 


HmC—Hermon-Monadnock complex, 8 to 
15 percent slopes 


This very deep, rolling unit is on small ridges of 
ground moraine and on recessional moraines mainly in 
the coastal areas. Slopes are complex. Areas are long 
and narrow on moraines and irregularly shaped on 
ridges and range from 3 to 50 acres. 

The unit is about 45 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils, 35 percent well drained 
Monadnock soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Hermon soil is very 
dark grayish brown sandy loam 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 24 inches thick. It is strong brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and olive brown very 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The substratum 
is olive extremely gravelly loamy sand to extremely 
gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Monadnock soil is 
very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 8 inches thick. 
The subsoil is 10 inches thick. It is dark brown to light 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. 
The substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils that are in a 
slightly lower position than Hermon and Monadnock 
soils. Sandy-skeletal soils that are moderately deep 
and small areas of very stony Hermon and Monadnock 
soils are also included in mapping. These areas make 
up about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also 
included are areas of loamy-skeletal soils, Colton soils, 
soils that formed in poorly sorted, water-worked 
materials, and soils with slopes of more than 15 
percent. These areas make up 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table is commonly 
more than 6 feet in both soils. Permeability of the 
Hermon soil is moderately rapid or rapid. Permeability 
of the Monadnock soil is moderate in the surface layer 
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and subsoil and moderately rapid in the substratum. 
Hermon soil has low available water capacity. 
Monadnock soil has moderate available water capacity. 
Runoff is slow to medium for Hermon soil and medium 
to rapid for Monadnock soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for hay or pasture or 
are idle land. Some areas have reverted to woodland. A 
few areas are used as sites for residential development, 
cropland, or wild blueberry production. 

This unit is fairly well suited for cropland. The main 
limitations are slope, erosion hazard, and droughtiness. 
Conservation measures such as conservation tillage, 
contour farming and stripcropping are needed to prevent 
erosion. Irrigation, good fertility management, and 
addition of organic matter are also needed for 
maximum yields. 

The unit is well suited for hay and pasture, but 
irrigation is needed for maximum yields. Deep-rooted 
legumes such as alfalfa are well suited for these soils. 

This unit is well suited for woodland and best suited 
forthe less site-demanding hardwoods, such as paper 
birch and northem red oak. White ash, sugar maple, 
and yellow birch do not generaily produce as well as 
other hardwoods and are of poorer quality on these 
coarse textured, somewhat droughty soils. The main 
limitations of this unit are plant competition and 
droughtiness. Softwoods such as pines will produce 
well on this unit but require considerable management 
to reduce competition from hardwoods. Plant 
competition is moderate on the Monadnock soil, but 
natural regeneration is usually adequate to overcome 
the competition. The Hermon soils have moderate 
seedling mortality because of droughtiness. 

This unit is well suited for blueberry production. 
Droughtiness of the soils will limit yields in dry years 
unless irrigation is used. This unit has few surface 
stones and is well suited for flail mowing and 
mechanical harvesting. 

The large stones in the soil are the major limitation 
of this unit for most urban uses, such as sites for 
dwellings and roads. Excavation and disposition of the 
stones may be difficult. 

The rapid or very rapid permeability of the 
substratum of the Hermon soils may cause pollution of 
the ground water if this unit is used for septic tank 
absorption fields. The absorption field should be 
designed to conform with the natural slope. 


HtB—Hermon-Monadnock complex, 3 to 
8 percent slopes, very stony 
This very deep, undulating unit is on small ridges of 


ground moraine and on recessional moraines mainly in 
the coastal areas. Up to 3 percent of the surface of the 
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soil is covered with stones. Slopes are complex. The 
areas are long and narrow on moraines and irregularly 
shaped on ridges. The areas range from 3 to 100 acres. 

This unit is about 45 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils, 35 percent well drained 
Monadnock soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Hermon soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 1 inch of black moderately 
decomposed material underlain by very dark grayish 
brown sandy loam 1 inch thick and gray sandy loam 2 
inches thick. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. It is 
yellowish red sandy loam to strong brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and olive brown very 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The substratum 
is olive extremely gravelly loamy sand to extremely 
gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Monadnock soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of dark reddish 
brown, highly decomposed organic material underlain 
by 1 inch of very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
and 5 inches of grayish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 12 inches thick. It is dark brown to light 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. 
The substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
extremely stony and extremely bouldery Hermon and 
Monadnock soils, moderately well drained Dixfield soils 
in a slightly lower position than Hermon and 
Monadnock soils, and sandy-skeletal soils that are 
moderately deep. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
areas of loamy-skeletal soils, Colton soils, soils formed 
in poorly sorted, water worked materials, and soils with 
slopes of more than 8 percent. These areas make up 
10 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table is commonly 
more than 6 feet in both soils. Permeability of the 
Hermon soil is moderately rapid or rapid. Permeability 
of the Monadnock soil is moderate in the surface layer 
and subsoil and moderately rapid in the substratum. 
Hermon soil has low available water capacity. 
Monadnock soil has moderate available water capacity. 
Runoff is slow for Hermon soil and medium for 
Monadnock soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. Some 
areas are used for wild blueberry production, and a few 
areas are used as sites for residential development. 

This unit is well suited for woodland and best suited 
forthe less site-demanding hardwoods, such as paper 
birch and northern red oak. White ash, sugar maple, 
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and yellow birch do not generally produce as well as 
other hardwoods and are of poorer quality on these 
coarse textured, somewhat droughty soils. The main 
limitations of this unit are plant competition and 
droughtiness. Softwoods such as pines will produce 
well on this unit, but require considerable management 
to reduce competition from hardwoods. Plant 
competition is moderate on the Monadnock soil, but 
natural regeneration is usually adequate to overcome 
the competition. The Hermon soils have moderate 
seedling mortality because of droughtiness. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this unit is well suited for 
blueberry production. Droughtiness of the Hermon soils 
will limit yields in dry years unless irrigation is used. 
The unit is not suited for flail mowing or mechanical 
harvesting because of surface stones. 

The large stones in the soil are the major limitations 
of this unit for most urban uses, such as sites for 
dwellings and roads. Excavation and disposition of the 
stones may be difficult. 

The rapid or very rapid permeability of the 
substratum of the Hermon soils may cause pollution of 
the ground water if this unit is used for a septic tank 
absorption fields. 


HtC—Hermon-Monadnock complex, 8 to 
15 percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, rolling unit is on ridges of ground 
moraine and on recessional moraines mainly in the 
coastal areas. Up to 3 percent of the surface of the soil 
is covered with stones. Slopes are complex. The areas 
are long and narrow on moraines and irregularly shaped 
on ridges. The areas range from 3 to 100 acres. 

This unit is about 45 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils, 35 percent well drained 
Monadnock soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Hermon soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 1 inch of black moderately 
decomposed organic material underlain by 1 inch of 
very dark grayish brown sandy loam and 2 inches of 
gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. It 
is yellowish red sandy loam to strong brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and olive brown very 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The substratum 
is olive extremely gravelly loamy sand to extremely 
gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Monadnock soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of dark reddish 
brown, highly decomposed organic material underlain 
by 1 inch of very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 


and 5 inches of grayish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 12 inches thick. It is dark brown to light 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. 
The substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
extremely stony and extremely bouldery Hermon and 
Monadnock soils, moderately well drained Dixfield soils 
ina slightly lower position than Hermon and 
Monadnock soils, and sandy-skeletal soils that are 
moderately deep. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
areas of loamy-skeletal soils, Colton soils, soils formed 
in poorly sorted, water worked materials, and soils with 
slopes of more than 15 percent. These areas make up 
10 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table is commonly 
more than 6 feet in both soils. Permeability of the 
Hermon soil is moderately rapid or rapid. Permeability 
of the Monadnock soil is moderate in the surface layer 
and subsoil and moderately rapid in the substratum. 
Hermon soil has low available water capacity. 
Monadnock soil has moderate available water capacity. 
Runoff is slow to medium for Hermon soil and medium 
to rapid for Monadnock soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. Some 
areas are used for wild blueberry production and a few 
areas are used as sites for residential development. 

This unit is well suited for woodland and best suited 
for the less site-demanding hardwoods, such as paper 
birch and northern red oak. White ash, sugar maple, 
and yellow birch do not generally produce as well as 
other hardwoods on these coarse textured, somewhat 
droughty soils. The main limitations of this unit are 
plant competition and droughtiness. Softwoods such as 
pines will produce well on this unit, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
hardwoods. Plant competition is moderate on the 
Monadnock soil, but natural regeneration is usually 
adequate to overcome the competition. The Hermon 
soils have moderate seedling mortality because of 
droughtiness. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this unit is well suited for 
blueberry production. Droughtiness of the Hermon soils 
will limit yields in dry years unless irrigation is used. 
The unit is not suited for flail mowing or mechanical 
harvesting because of surface stones. 

The large stones in the soil are the major limitations 
of this unit for most urban uses, such as sites for 
dwellings and roads. Excavation and disposition of the 
stones may be difficult. 

The rapid or very rapid permeability in the 
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substratum of the Hermon soils may cause pollution of 
the ground water if this unit is used for septic tank 
absorption fields. The absorption field should be 
designed to conform with the natural slope. 


HtE—Hermon-Monadnock complex, 15 to 
45 percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, hilly to steep unit is on side slopes 
of ridges of ground moraine mainly in the coastal areas. 
Up to 3 percent of the surface of the soil is covered with 
stones. Slopes are complex. The areas are long and 
irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 50 acres. 

This unit is about 45 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils, 35 percent well drained 
Monadnock soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Hermon soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 1 inch of black moderately 
decomposed organic material underlain by 1 inch of 
very dark grayish brown sandy loam and 2 inches of 
gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. It 
is yellowish red sandy loam to strong brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and olive brown very 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The substratum 
is olive extremely gravelly loamy sand to extremely 
gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Monadnock soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of dark reddish 
brown highly decomposed organic material, underlain 
by 1 inch of very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
and 5 inches of grayish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 12 inches thick. It is dark brown to light 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. 
The substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
extremely stony and extremely bouldery Hermon soils 
and sandy-skeletal soils that are moderately deep. 
These areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are areas of loamy-skeletal 
soils, Colton soils, and soils formed in poorly sorted, 
water-worked materials. These areas make up 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table is commonly 
more than 6 feet in both soils. Permeability of the 
Hermon soil is moderately rapid or rapid. Permeability 
of the Monadnock soil is moderate in the surface layer 
and subsoil and moderately rapid in the substratum. 
Hermon soil has low available water capacity. 
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Monadnock soil has moderate available water capacity. 
Runoff is medium for Hermon soil and rapid for 
Monadnock soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. Some 
areas are used for wild blueberry production, and a few 
areas are used as sites for residential development. 

This unit is fairly well suited for woodland and best 
suited for the less site-demanding hardwoods, such as 
paper birch and northern red oak. White ash, sugar 
maple, and yellow birch do not generally produce as 
well as other hardwoods and are of poorer quality on 
these coarse textured, somewhat droughty soils. The 
main limitations of this unit are plant competition, 
erosion hazard, slope, and droughtiness. Softwoods 
such as pines will produce well on this unit, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
hardwoods. Plant competition is moderate on the 
Monadnock soil, but natural regeneration is usually 
adequate to overcome the competition. Severe erosion 
can occur on skid trails and roads on the steeper 
slopes in the unit. Erosion can be reduced by locating 
skid trails and roads on the contour and by using 
waterbars on roads. Equipment is difficult to use on the 
Steeper parts of the unit. The Hermon soils have 
moderate seedling mortality because of droughtiness. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this unit is well suited for 
blueberry production. The main limitation is slope. 
Droughtiness of the Hermon soils will limit yields in dry 
years unless irrigation is used. Because of the surface 
stones and slope, this unit is not suited for flail mowing 
or mechanical harvesting. Equipment use is difficult on 
the steeper slopes. 

This unit has severe limitations for most urban uses 
because of slope. The rapid or very rapid permeability 
of the substratum of the Hermon soils may cause 
pollution of the ground water if this unit is used for 
septic tank absorption fields. If the unit is used as a 
Site for dwellings or small commercia! buildings, they 
should be located on less sloping areas of Monadnock 
soils. 


HVC—Hermon-Monadnock-Dixfield 
complex, strongly sloping, very stony 


This very deep unit is on upland glacial till ridges and 
moraines, mainly at elevations of less than 350 feet 
above sea level. Hermon and Monadnock soils are on 
upper slopes and crests of the ridges and knolls. 
Dixfield soils are on the lower slopes. Up to 3 percent 
of the surface of the unit is covered with stones. Slope 
ranges from 8 to 15 percent on the Hermon and 
Monadnock soils and from 3 to 15 percent on the 
Dixfield soils. Areas of the unit are irregularly shaped 
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on ridges and are long and narrow on moraines. The 
areas range from 15 to 250 acres. 

This unit consists of about 35 percent somewhat 
excessively drained Hermon soils, 25 percent well 
drained Monadnock soils, 20 percent moderately well 
drained Dixfield soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Hermon soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 1 inch of black moderately 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 1 inch very 
dark grayish brown sandy loam and 2 inches of gray 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. It is 
yellowish red sandy loam to strong brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and olive brown very 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The substratum 
is olive extremely gravelly loamy sand to extremely 
gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Monadnock soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of dark reddish 
brown highly decomposed organic material underlain by 
1 inch of very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam and 5 
inches of grayish brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 
12 inches thick. It is dark brown to light yellowish 
brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and yellowish 
brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy sand 
to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Dixfield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Inciuded with this unit in mapping are areas of 
extremely stony or bouldery Monadnock, Hermon, and 
Dixfield soils. These areas make up about 10 percent 
of the mapped acreage. Also included are areas of 
poorly drained Brayton soils and somewhat poorly to 
poorly drained Naskeag soils in depressions and 
drainageways; very stony, moderately well drained 
Sheepscot soils on toe slopes; shallow Lyman soils, 
very shallow Schoodic soils; and an occasional rock 
outcrop on the crests of ridges. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in the Dixtield soils from late fall to 
spring. In the Hermon and Monadnock soils the 
seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth of 
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more than 6 feet. Permeability of the Hermon soil is 
moderately rapid or rapid. Permeability of the 
Monadnock soil is moderate in the surface layer and 
subsoil and moderately rapid in the substratum. 
Permeability of the Dixfield soil is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or slow 
in the substratum. Surface runoff is slow to medium on 
the Hermon soil and medium on the Monadnock soil 
and Dixfield soil. Available water capacity is low for the 
Hermon soil and moderate for the Monadnock and 
Dixfield soils. Rooting depth is restricted by the firm 
substratum and high water table in the Dixfield soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is well suited for woodland and best suited 
for the less site-demanding hardwoods, such as paper 
birch and northern red oak. White ash, sugar maple, 
and yellow birch do not generally produce as well as 
other hardwoods on these coarse textured, somewhat 
droughty soils. The main limitations of this unit are 
plant competition, droughtiness, and the high water 
table. Softwoods such as pines will produce well on the 
unit, but require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. Plant competition is 
moderate on the Monadnock soils, but natural 
regeneration is usually adequate to overcome this 
competition. The Hermon soils have moderate seedling 
mortality because of droughtiness. Windthrow is 
moderate on the Dixfield soils because the high water 
table and compact substratum cause trees to be 
shallow rooted. 

This unit is a fair to good source of roadfill material. 
The larger stones in the soil are the major limitation for 
use as roadfill. 

Slope and the large stones in these soils are the 
major limitations of the Hermon and Monadnock soils 
as sites for roads. Roads should be designed on the 
contour to reduce the slope. A coarse grained 
subgrade to frost depth is needed to prevent frost 
heaving in the Dixfield soils. 


HVE—Hermon-Monadnock-Dixfield 
complex, very hilly, very stony 


This very deep, very hilly to steep unit is on the side 
slopes of glacial till ridges and moraines mainly at 
elevations of less than 350 feet above sea level. 
Hermon and Monadnock soils are on the upper slopes. 
Dixfield soils are on lower slopes. Up to 3 percent of 
the surface of the unit is covered with stones. Slopes 
are complex. Slope ranges from 15 to 45 percent on 
the Hermon and Monadnock soils and from 8 to 15 
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percent on the Dixfield soils. Areas of the unit are 
irregularly shaped on ridges and are long and narrow on 
moraines. The areas range from 15 to 150 acres. 

This unit consists of about 40 percent somewhat 
excessively drained Hermon soils, 30 percent well 
drained Monadnock soils, 15 percent moderately well 
drained Dixfield soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Hermon soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 1 inch of black moderately 
decomposed organic material underlain by 1 inch of 
very dark grayish brown sandy loam and 2 inches of 
gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. It 
is yellowish red sandy loam to strong brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and olive brown very 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The substratum 
to a depth of 65 inches or more is olive extremely 
gravelly loamy sand to extremely gravelly coarse sand. 

Typically, the surface of the Monadnock soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of dark reddish 
brown highly decomposed organic material underlain by 
1 inch of very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam and 5 
inches of grayish brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 
12 inches thick. It is dark brown to light yellowish 
brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and yellowish 
brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy sand 
to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically the surface of the Dixfield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottled light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
extremely stony or bouldery Monadnock, Hermon, and 
Dixtield soils. These areas make up about 10 percent 
of the mapped acreage. Also included are areas of very 
stony, moderately well drained Sheepscot soils on toe 
slopes and shallow Lyman soils, very shallow Schoodic 
soils, and an occasional rock outcrop on crests of 
ridges. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
οἱ 1.5 to 2.5 feet in the Dixfield soils from late fall to 
spring. In the Hermon and Monadnock soils the 
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seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth of 
more than 6 feet. Permeability of the Hermon soil is 
moderately rapid or rapid. Permeability of the 
Monadnock soil is moderate in the surface layer and 
subsoil and moderately rapid in the substratum. 
Permeability of the Dixfield soil is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or slow 
in the substratum. Surface runoff is medium on Hermon 
soil, rapid on the Monadnock soil, and medium to rapid 
on the Dixfield soil. Available water capacity is low for 
the Hermon soil and moderate for the Monadnock and 
Dixfield soils. Rooting depth is restricted by the firm 
substratum and high water table in the Dixfield soil. 

Most areas in this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for woodland and best 
suited for the less site-demanding hardwoods, such as 
paper birch and northern red oak. White ash, sugar 
maple, and yellow birch do not generally produce as 
well as other hardwoods on these coarse textured, 
somewhat droughty soils. The main limitations of this 
unit are erosion hazard, slope, plant competition, and 
droughtiness. Severe erosion can occur on skid trails 
and roads on the steeper slopes in this unit. Erosion 
can be reduced by locating skid trails and roads on the 
contour and by using waterbars on roads. Equipment is 
difficult to use on the steeper parts of the unit. 
Softwoods such as pines will produce well on the unit, 
but require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. Plant competition is 
moderate on the Monadnock and Dixfield soils, but 
natural regeneration is usually adequate to overcome 
this competition. The Hermon soils have moderate 
seedling mortality because of droughtiness. 

This unit is a fair to good source of roadfill materials. 
The large stones in the Hermon and Monadnock soils 
are the major limitation for use as roadfill. 

Slope and the large stones in the soil are the major 
limitation of the Hermon and Monadnock soils as sites 
for roads. Roads should be designed on the contour to 
reduce the slope. A coarse grained subgrade to frost 
depth is needed to prevent frost heaving in the Dixfield 
Soils. 


Kn—Kinsman loamy sand 


This very deep, nearly level, poorly drained soil is in 
depressions on outwash plains. Slopes are smooth and 
linear to slightly concave. Slope ranges from 0 to 3 
percent. Areas are oval or irregularly shaped and range 
from 3 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
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moderately decomposed organic material 4 inches 
thick, over 3 inches of grayish brown loamy sand. The 
subsoil is 30 inches thick. It is mottled, dark reddish 
brown loamy sand in the upper part; mottled, reddish 
brown sand in the middle part; and mottled, dark 
yellowish brown to light olive brown sand in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive gray sand to 
gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained, sandy 
soils with less than 5 percent or more than 35 percent 
rock fragments in the substratum. These areas make 
up about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also 
included on higher knolls are areas of moderately well 
drained Sheepscot soils and sandy soils. In lower 
depressions in this unit are areas of very poorly drained 
Bucksport, Wonsqueak, and sandy or gravelly outwash 
soils. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. Included in mapping in some areas 
are somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained, sandy 
soils underlain by silt loam or silty clay loam within 40 
inches of the surface. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 feet in this Kinsman soil from late fall to late 
spring. Permeability of the soil is rapid. Surface runoff 
is very slow. Available water capacity is low. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are brushy idle land. 

This soil is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, 
hemlock, and red maple. The abundant natural 
reproduction of spruce and fir makes the soil best 
suited for pulpwood production. The main limitation is 
the high watertable and plant competition. Seedling 
mortality is moderate on these soils because of the 
high water table. It is difficult to operate equipment on 
this soil except during the drier part of the year or when 
the soil is frozen. Windthrow is severe on this soil 
because the high water table cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Harvesting by strip cutting or clearcutting will 
expose fewer trees to the prevailing wind and help to 
prevent windthrow. Plant competition is severe on this 
Soil because of wetness. Hardwood suppression and 
thinning is often needed to enhance the softwood 
Stands. 

This soil is sometimes used as a source of sand, 
but the high water table restricts removal operations to 
dry seasons. 

The soil is poorly suited for urban uses, cropland, 
and hay and pasture because of the high water table. 
Utilization of subsurface drains to lower the water table 
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is usually not feasible because of the low position of 
the soil on the landscape and absence of drainage 
outlets. 


KW—Kinsman-Wonsqueak association 


This unit consists of very deep, nearly level soils in 
low positions in valleys. Kinsman soils are on outwash 
plains, and Wonsqueak soils are in depressions on 
outwash plains. Slopes are smooth and concave. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 3 percent on Kinsman soils and O to 1 
percent on Wonsqueak soils. Areas are oval or 
irregularly shaped and range from 15 to 100 acres. 

This unit consists of about 45 percent poorly drained 
Kinsman soil, 30 percent very poorly drained 
Wonsqueak soils, and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Kinsman soil is 
dark reddish brown moderately decomposed organic 
material 4 inches thick, over 3 inches of grayish brown 
loamy sand. The subsoil is 30 inches thick. It is 
mottled, dark reddish brown loamy sand in the upper 
part; mottled, reddish brown sand in the middle part; 
and mottled, dark yellowish brown to light olive brown 
sand in the lower part. The substratum is mottled, olive 
gray sand to gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 65 
inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Wonsqueak soil is 
very dark gray muck, 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is black muck, 24 inches thick. The substratum 
is gray silt loam to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of very 
poorly drained Biddeford, Waskish, Sebago, 
Bucksport, and sandy or gravelly soils. These areas 
make up about 20 percent of the mapped acreage. 
Also included are areas of moderately well drained 
Sheepscot soils and excessively drained Colton soils 
on knolls or hummocks and very stony, sandy or 
gravelly soils. These areas make up about 5 percent of 
the mapped acreage. 

Kinsman soils have a seasonal high water table 
commonly at depth of 1.5 feet from late fall to late 
spring. Wonsqueak soils have a seasonal high water 
table commonly from 1 foot above to 6 inches below 
the surface of the soil from early fall to early summer. 
Permeability is rapid in the Kinsman soil. Permeability 
of the Wonsqueak soil is moderately slow to 
moderately rapid in the organic material and moderate 
or moderately stow in the mineral soil. Surface runoff is 
very slow on the Kinsman soil and very slow or ponded 
on the Wonsqueak soil. Available water capacity is low 
for Kinsman soil and high for Wonsqueak soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland, but if used for 
this purpose, it is best suited for softwood production. 
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Wonsqueak soils are not suited for commercial wood 
production because the high water table and organic 
matter content cause slow growth. On the Kinsman 
soils the main tree species are black spruce, balsam 
fir, white spruce, and red maple. The abundant natural 
reproduction of spruce and fir makes these soils best 
suited for pulpwood production. The main limitation of 
this unit is the high water table. Seedling mortality is 
moderate on these soils because of the high water 
table. It is difficult to operate equipment on this unit 
except during the drier part of the year or when the soil 
is frozen. Plant competition is severe on this soil 
because of the high water table. Hardwood suppression 
and thinning is often needed to enhance the softwood 
stands. Windthrow is severe on this unit because the 
high water table causes trees to be shallow rooted. 
Harvesting by strip cutting or clearcutting will expose 
fewer trees to the prevailing wind and help to prevent 
windthrow. 

Kinsman soils are limited as a source of roadfill 
because of the high water table, but they are a good 
source of sand. Removal of the sand should be limited 
to the dry season when the water table is lowest. 

This unit is a poor location for roads because of the 
high water table and because of the instability of the 
Wonsqueak soils. If possible, roads should be located 
on better drained inclusions in the unit. Roads will 
require considerable roadfill material to raise the road 
base above the seasonal high water table. 


LaB—Lamoine silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes 


This very deep, gently sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained soil is on coastal lowlands and in river valleys. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. The areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is 14 inches thick. It is 
mottled, light olive brown to light yellowish brown silt 
loam in the upper part and mottled, light olive brown to 
olive silty clay loam in the tower part. The substratum 
is mottled, olive silty clay to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of poorly 
drained Scantic soils and very poorly drained Biddeford 
soils in depressions and pockets and moderately well 
drained Buxton soils on knolls. These areas make up 
about 15 percent of the mapped acreage. Included in 
some areas are soils that are similar to Lamoine, but 
have 18 to 35 percent clay throughout or have bedrock 
at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Soils with a surface layer 
and subsoil of loamy sand to sandy loam and a 
substratum of silt loam to silty clay loam are common 
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inclusions where Lamoine soils are adjacent to 
outwash soils. These areas make up about 10 percent 
of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly 6 inches to 
1.5 feet below the surface of this Lamoine soil from late 
fall to early summer. Permeability of this soil is 
moderate or moderately slow in the surface layer, 
moderately slow or slow in the upper part of the 
subsoil, and slow or very slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil and in the substratum. Surface runoff is slow to 
medium. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland, much 
of which was hay and pasture. Some areas are used 
for hay and pasture or are idle fields that are reverting 
to woodiand. A few areas are used for cropland. 

This soil is well suited for softwood production. The 
main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and red 
maple. The abundant natural reproduction of spruce 
and fir makes these soils well suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this unit are plant 
competition and the high water table. White pine will 
produce well on this soil, but requires considerable 
management to reduce competition from other species. 
Plant competition will restrict natural regeneration. Site 
preparation and weeding may be needed to reduce this 
competition. Windthrow hazard is severe on this unit 
because the seasonal high water table cause trees to 
be shallow rooted. Strip cutting or clearcutting will 
expose fewer trees to the wind and will help to prevent 
windthrow. Because of the high water table, harvesting 
operations should be restricted to the drier months or 
when the ground is frozen; equipment is easiest to use 
then and will cause the least damage to the site. 

This soil is poorly suited for cultivated crops 
because of the high water table. The soil dries slowly in 
the spring and after heavy rains. Drainage ditches and 
grassed waterways will help remove excess surface 
water. Plowing in early spring when the soil is wet will 
destroy the structure of the soil and cause compaction 
and poor tilth. 

This soil will produce good yields of hay and 
pasture, but it is limited by the high water table. 
Equipment use is restricted by wetness in the spring 
and fell and in wetter years haying may be delayed. 
Grazing in early spring or late fall when the soil is wet 
will cause soil compaction. 

This soil is poorly suited for most urban and 
commercial uses because of the seasonal high water 
table. 


LbB—Lamoine-Scantic complex, 0 to 8 
percent slopes 


This very deep, nearly level to gently sloping unit is 
on coastal lowlands and in river valleys. The Lamoine 
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Soils are on small knolls, and the Scantic soils are in 
depressions. Slopes are smooth and slightly convex on 
the Lamoine soils and slightly concave on the Scantic 
soils. Slope ranges from 0 to 3 percent on the Scantic 
Soils and 3 to 8 percent on the Lamoine soils. Areas 
are irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 100 acres. 

This unit consists of about 45 percent somewhat 
poorly drained Lamoine soils, 40 percent poorly drained 
Scantic soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Lamoine soil is 
dark brown silt loam 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 14 
inches thick. It is mottled, light olive brown to light 
yellowish brown silt loam in the upper part; and 
mottled, light olive brown to olive silty clay loam in the 
lower part. The substratum is mottled, olive silty clay to 
a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Scantic soil is dark 
grayish brown silt loam 7 inches thick and is mottled in 
the lower part. It is underlain by 8 inches of mottled, 
olive gray silt loam. The subsoil is about 20 inches 
thick. It is mottled, olive gray silty clay loam in the 
upper part and mottled, olive gray silty clay in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive gray silty clay to 
a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of very 
poorly drained Biddeford soils in depressions and 
moderately well drained Buxton soils and Dixfield and 
Colonel soils on knolls. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
areas of soils that are similar to Lamoine soil, but have 
18 to 35 percent clay throughout or have bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. Soils with a surface layer and 
subsoil of loamy sand to sandy loam and a substratum 
of silt loam to silty clay loam are common inclusions 
where Lamoine and Scantic soils are adjacent to 
outwash soils. These areas make up about 5 percent of 
the mapped acreage. 

The Lamoine soils have a perched high water table 
that is commonly at a depth of 6 inches to 1.5 feet from 
late fall to early summer. Scantic soils have a perched 
high water table commonly at a depth of 1 foot from 
mid-fall to early summer. Permeability of the Lamoine 
soils is moderate or moderately slow in the surface 
layer, moderately slow or slow in the upper part of the 
subsoil, and slow or very slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil and in the substratum. Permeability of the 
Scantic soils is moderate or moderately slow in the 
surface and subsurface layers and slow or very slow in 
the subsoil and substratum. The available water 
capacity is high. 

Most of this unit is used for woodland, much of 
which was hay and pasture. Some areas are used for 
hay and pasture or are idle fields that are reverting to 
woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for woodland and best 


suited for softwood production. The main tree species 
are red spruce, balsam fir, and red maple. The 
abundant reproduction of spruce and fir makes these 
soils well suited for pulpwood production. The main 
limitations of this unit are plant competition and the 
high water table. Plant competition is severe on this 
unit. Site preparation and weeding may be needed to 
suppress hardwoods. Equipment is difficult to operate 
on the wetter parts of the unit except during the drier 
parts of the year or when the ground is frozen. 
Windthrow hazard is severe on this unit because the 
high water table cause trees to be shallow rooted. Strip 
cutting or clearcutting will expose fewer trees to the 
wind and will help to prevent windthrow. 

This unit will produce good yields of hay and 
pasture. The high water table is the major limitation for 
management. Grazing during early spring or late fall 
when the soil is wet will cause soil compaction. Haying 
may be delayed to mid-summer or late summer 
because of the high water table. 

This unit has severe limitations for most commercial 
and residential uses because of the high water table, 
moderately slow to very slow permeability, and frost 
action. 


LCB—Lamoine-Scantic-Buxton 
association, gently sloping 


This unit consists of very deep, nearly level to 
strongly sloping soils on coastal lowlands and in river 
valleys. The Lamoine and Buxton soils are on small 
knolls and ridges surrounded by the nearly level 
Scantic soils. Slopes are smooth. They are mainly 
convex on the Lamoine and Buxton soils and concave 
on the Scantic soils. Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent 
on the Lamoine soils, 0 to 3 percent on the Scantic 
soils, and 5 to 15 percent on the Buxton soils. Areas of 
the unit are irregularly shaped and range from 15 to 200 
acres. 

This unit consists of about 35 percent somewhat 
poorly drained Lamoine soils, 30 percent poorly drained 
Scantic soils, 20 percent moderately well drained 
Buxton soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Lamoine soil is 
dark brown silt loam 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 14 
inches thick. It is mottled, light olive brown to light 
yellowish brown silt loam in the upper part and mottled, 
light olive brown to olive silty clay loam in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive silty clay to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Scantic soil is 
about 7 inches of dark grayish brown silt loam that is 
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mottled in the lower part. It is underlain by 8 inches of 
mottled, olive gray silt loam. The subsoil is 20 inches 
thick. It is mottled, olive gray silty clay loam in the 
upper part and mottled, olive gray silty clay in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive gray silty clay to 
a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically the surface layer of the Buxton soil is dark 
brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 27 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown silt 
loam in the upper part; mottled, light olive brown silty 
clay loam in the middle part; and mottled, olive silty 
clay in the lower part. The substratum is mottled, olive 
gray silty clay to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
well drained, clayey soils and moderately well drained, 
somewhat poorly drained, and poorly drained soils that 
are 18 to 35 percent clay. These areas make up about 
10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
areas of shallow Lyman soils and moderately well 
drained Dixfield and Nicholville soils on knolls or small 
ridges and an occasional pocket of very poorly drained 
Biddeford soil. These areas make up about 5 percent of 
ihe mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 6 inches to 1.5 feet in the Lamoine soil, within 1 foot 
of the surface in the Scantic soil, and at a depth of 1.5 
to 3 feet in the Buxton soil. Permeability of the 
Lamoine and Buxton soils is moderate or moderately 
slow in the surface layer and subsoil and slow or very 
slow in the substratum. Permeability of tne Scantic soil 
is moderate or moderately slow in the surface layer, 
moderately slow in the subsoil, and slow or very slow in 
the substratum. Surface runoff is medium to rapid on 
the Buxton soil, medium on the Lamoine soil, and slow 
on the Scantic soil. Available water capacity is high in 
all three soils. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple. White pine will produce well on this soil, but 
requires considerable management to reduce 
competition from other species. The abundant natural 
reproduction of spruce and fir makes these soils best 
suited for pulpwood production. The main limitations of 
this unit are plant competition and the high water table. 
Competition of hardwoods may require suppression by 
weeding and thinning to enhance the growth of 
softwood stands. Windthrow hazard is severe on this 
unit because the high water table cause trees to be 
shallow rooted. Strip cutting or clearcutting will expose 
fewer trees to the wind and will help to prevent 
windthrow. Because of the high water table, use of 
harvesting equipment should be restricted to the drier 
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months or when the soil is frozen; the equipment is 
easiest to use then and causes the least damage to 
the site. 

This unit is a poor site for roads because of the high 
water table and frost action. A coarse grained subgrade 
to frost depth is needed to prevent frost action. Roadiill 
is needed to raise the subgrade above the seasonal 
high water table. 

These soils are a poor source of roadfill because of 
the high water table. 


LgB—Lyman-Brayton complex, 0 to 15 
percent slopes, very stony 


This nearly level to rolling unit is on upland glacial till 
ridges. The Lyman soils are on the crests and side 
slopes of the ridges. The Brayton soils are in 
depressions between the ridges. Slopes are complex. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 3 percent on the Brayton soils 
and from 3 to 15 percent on the Lyman soils. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 200 acres. Up to 
3 percent of the surface of the areas is covered with 
stones. 

This unit consists of about 40 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils; 30 percent 
deep, poorly drained Brayton soils; and 30 percent 
other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Lyman soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of very dark brown highly 
decomposed organic material, over 1 inch of brown fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
dark brown fine sandy loam to dark yellowish brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock 
is at a depth of 19 inches. 

Typically, the surface of the Brayton soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needies, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 4 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material, over 5 inches of very 
dark gray fine sandy loam and mottled, gray gravelly 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 13 inches thick. It is 
mottled, grayish brown fine sandy loam in the upper 
part and mottled, light olive brown in the lower part. The 
substratum is firm to very firm, mottled, olive fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of very 
shallow, excessively drained Schoodic soils, a soil 
similar to Schoodic, but with less than 35 percent rock 
fragments, and rock outcrops on the crests of ridges. 
These areas make up about 15 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included in depressions and 
drainageways with the Brayton soils are soils that are 
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similar to Brayton, but are somewhat poorly drained to 
very poorly drained and have bedrock at a depth of less 
than 65 inches, pockets of Wonsqueak soils, and other 
organic soils that are less than 51 inches deep to 
bedrock. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. Some areas have moderately deep, 
well drained Tunbridge soils;a soil similar to Tunbridge 
but is moderately well drained; moderately well drained 
Dixfield soils on the side slopes of ridges; and 
somewhat poorly drained Colonel soils. These areas 
make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 inches in the Lyman 
soil and more than 60 inches in the Brayton soil. A 
perched high water table is commonly within 1 foot of 
the surface of the Brayton soil from late fall to late 
spring. Permeability in the Lyman soil is moderately 
rapid and in the Brayton soil is moderate or moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and slow or very 
slow in the substratum. Available water capacity is very 
low or low for Lyman soil and moderate for Brayton soil. 
Surface runoff is slow to rapid for Lyman soil and slow 
for Brayton soil. Rooting depth is restricted by depth to 
bedrock in the Lyman soil and by the firm substratum 
and high water table in the Brayton soil. 

This unit is used mainly for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple. The abundant reproduction of spruce and fir 
makes the unit best suited for pulpwood production. 
The main limitations of this unit are the high water table 
and depth to rock. Seedling mortality is moderate on 
the unit because of the high water table in Brayton 
soils and droughtiness of the Lyman soils. Windthrow 
hazard is severe on this unit because the high water 
table and compact substratum in Brayton soils and the 
bedrock in the Lyman soils cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Strip cutting or clearcutting will reduce the 
amount of windthrow damage. 

This unit is very poorly suited for cultivated crops 
and hay and pasture because of surface stoniness, 
high water table in the Brayton soils, and depth to 
bedrock in the Lyman soils. 

The major limitations of this unit as a site for 
dwellings are depth to bedrock in the Lyman soils and 
the high water table in the Brayton soils. If possible, 
dwellings with basements should be located on 
inclusions of very deep, moderately well drained and 
well drained soils. If dwellings with basements are 
located on the Lyman soils, bedrock will have to be 
removed or the foundation placed on the bedrock and 
backfilled to grade. 

Depth to bedrock in the Lyman soils and the high 
water table in the Brayton soils are the major 
limitations of this unit for septic tank absorption fields. 
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On the deeper areas of Lyman soils, fill material can be 
used to raise the level of the absorption fields. 


LHC—Lyman-Brayton-Schoodic 
complex, rolling, very stony 


This undulating to rolling unit is on upland glacial till 
ridges and in depressions and drainageways between 
the ridges. Schoodic soils are on the crest of the 
ridges. Lyman soils are on the upper slopes. Brayton 
soils are on the lower toe slopes and in drainageways. 
Up to 3 percent of the surface of the unit is covered 
with stones. Slopes are complex. Slope on the Brayton 
soils ranges from 0 to 3 percent and on the Lyman 
and Schoodic soils from 3 to 15 percent. Areas of the 
unit are irregularly shaped and range from 15 to 250 
acres. 

This unit consists of about 30 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils, 25 percent 
very deep, poorly drained Brayton soils, 20 percent very 
shallow, excessively drained Schoodic soils, and 25 
percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Lyman soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of very dark brown highly 
decomposed organic material, over 1 inch of brown fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
dark brown fine sandy loam to dark yellowish brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock 
is at a depth of 19 inches. 

Typically, the surface of the Brayton soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 4 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material, over 5 inches of very 
dark gray fine sandy loam; and mottled, gray gravelly 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 13 inches thick. It is 
mottled, grayish brown fine sandy loam in the upper 
part and mottled, light olive brown fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. The substratum is firm to very firm, 
mottled, olive fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches 
or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Schoodic soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 4 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 3 inches of dark reddish brown 
moderately decomposed organic material over 9 inches 
of pinkish gray very gravelly fine sandy loam. Hard 
bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches from the mineral 
surface. 

Included in mapping are areas of a soil similar to 
Schoodic soils, but with less than 35 percent rock 
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fragments and rock outcrop on the crests of ridges. 
These areas make up about 5 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are areas of moderately deep 
Tunbridge soils; a soil similar to Tunbridge soils, but 
that is moderately well drained, moderately well drained 
Dixfield soils on the side slopes of ridges, and 
somewhat poorly drained Colonel soils. These areas 
make up about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. 
Pockets of very poorly drained Wonsqueak and 
Bucksport soils, somewhat poorly drained Naskeag 
soils, and soils similar to Lyman soils but that are very 
poorly or poorly drained are included in the mapping. 
These areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 inches in the Lyman 
soils, more than 60 inches in the Brayton soils, and 1 
to 10 inches in the Schoodic soils. A perched high 
water table is commonly within 1 foot of the surface of 
the Brayton soils from late fall to late spring. 
Permeability is moderately rapid in the Lyman soils, 
rapid in the Schoodic soils, and moderate or 
moderately rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and 
Slow or very slow in the substratum of the Brayton 
Soils. Surface runoff is slow to rapid on the Lyman and 
Schoodic soils and slow on the Brayton soil. Available 
water capacity is very low for the Lyman soils, 
moderate for the Brayton soils, and very low for the 
Schoodic soils. Rooting depth is restricted by depth to 
bedrock in the Lyman and Schoodic soils and by the 
firm substratum and high water table in the Brayton 
soils. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species on this unit are red spruce, 
balsam fir, and red maple. The abundant reproduction of 
spruce and fir makes the unit best suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this unit are the high 
water table and depth to bedrock. Seedling mortality is 
moderate to severe on the unit because of the high 
water table in the Brayton soils and droughtiness of the 
Lyman and Schoodic soils. Windthrow hazard is severe 
on this unit because the high water table in the Brayton 
soils, shallow depth to bedrock in the Lyman soils, and 
the very shallow depth to bedrock in Schoodic soils 
cause trees to be shallow rooted. Strip cutting or 
clearcutting will reduce the amount of windthrow 
damage. 

This unit is a poor source of roadfill material because 
of the high water table in the Brayton soils and depth to 
bedrock of the Lyman and Schoodic soils. 

This unit is a poor site for roads because of the high 
water table and frost action of the Brayton soils and 
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depth to bedrock and slope of the Lyman and Schoodic 
soils. Roads on this unit should be designed on the 
contour to reduce cuts and lessen slope. 


LsE—Lyman-Schoodic complex, 15 to 45 
percent slopes, very stony 


This hilly to very hilly unit is on the side slopes of 
upland glacial till ridges and mountains. Slopes are 
mainly complex. Areas are irregularly shaped and 
range from 3 to 200 acres. Up to 3 percent of the 
acreage of the areas is covered with stones. 

This unit consists of about 45 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils, 35 percent 
very shallow, excessively drained Schoodic soils, and 
20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Lyman soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs about 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of very dark brown 
highly decomposed organic material, over 1 inch of 
brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. 
It is reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and dark brown fine sandy loam to dark yellowish 
brown gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower part. Hard 
bedrock is at a depth of 19 inches. 

Typically, the surface of the Schoodic soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs about 4 inches 
thick. The surface layer is 3 inches of dark reddish 
brown moderately decomposed organic material, over 9 
inches of pinkish gray very gravelly fine sandy loam. 
Hard bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches from the mineral 
surface. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of rock 
outcrop; a soil similar to Schoodic soils, but with less 
than 35 percent rock fragments; shallow, sandy till 
soils on the crests of ridges; moderately deep, well 
drained Tunbridge soils; well drained Marlow soils; and 
deep, well drained, loamy till soils on the side slopes of 
ridges. These areas make up about 15 percent of the 
mapped acreage. Also included are moderately well 
drained Dixfield soils and moderately deep, moderately 
well drained, loamy till soils on toe slopes. These areas 
make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 inches in the Lyman 
Soils and 1 to 10 inches in the Schoodic soils. 
Permeability is moderately rapid for Lyman soils and 
rapid for Schoodic soils. Available water capacity is low 
or very low for Lyman soils and very low for Schoodic 
Soils. Surface runoff is rapid for both soils. Rooting 
depth is restricted in both soils by the depth to 
bedrock. 

The unit is mostly used for woodland. A few areas 
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are used for wild blueberry production. A few of the less 
sloping areas are used for residential development. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland. The main tree 
species are red spruce and balsam fir. The abundant 
natural reproduction of spruce and fir makes this unit 
best suited for pulpwood production. The main 

limitations of this unit are soil depth, erosion hazard, 
and slope. Seedling mortality is moderate on the 
Lyman soils and severe on the Schoodic soils because 
of droughtiness. Windthrow hazard is severe on this 
unit because the very shallow and shallow depth to 
bedrock cause trees to be shallow rooted. Strip or 
clearcutting will reduce windthrow damage. Severe 
erosion can occur on the skid trails and roads on the 
steeper slopes in the unit. Erosion can be reduced by 
locating the skid trails and roads on the contour and by 
using waterbars on roads. The use of Suen is 
difficult on the steeper slopes of the unit. 

This unit will produce fair to poor yields of wild 
blueberries. The main limitations are droughtiness, 
stones on the surface, and slope. During years of 
normal or higher rainfall, Lyman soils will produce fair 
yields of blueberries. The very stony surface and slope 
restricts the use of flail mowers, mechanical 
harvesters, and other equipment. 

This unit has severe limitations for urban uses 
because of slope and depth to bedrock. Dwellings, 
small commercial buildings, and septic tank absorption 
fields should be located in less sloping, deep 
inclusions in the unit. 


LTE—-Lyman-Schoodic-Rock outcrop 
complex, very hilly, very stony 


This hilly to very hilly unit is on side slopes of upland 
glacial till ridges and mountains. The Schoodic soils 
and rock outcrop are on the peaks and upper side 
slopes of ridges and mountains. The Lyman soils are 
on the lower side slopes. Up to 3 percent of the surface 
of the unit is covered with stones. Slopes are complex 
and range from 15 to 45 percent. Areas of the unit are 
irregularly shaped and range from 15 to 250 acres. 

This unit consists of about 45 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils; 25 percent 
very shallow, excessively drained Schoodic soils; 15 
percent rock outcrops; and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Lyman soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs about 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of very dark brown 
highly decomposed organic material, over 1 inch of 
brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. 
It is reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part 


and dark brown fine sandy loam to dark yellowish 
brown gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower part. Hard 
bedrock is at a depth of 19 inches. 

Typically, the surface of the Schoodic soils is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs about 
4 inches thick. The surface layer is З inches of dark 
reddish brown, moderately decomposed organic 
material, over 9 inches of pinkish gray very gravelly fine 
sandy loam. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches 
fromthe mineral surface. 

Rock outcrop is exposed areas of mainly schist, 
phyllite, granite, diorite, or gneiss bedrock. Some 
of this rock outcrop is covered with mosses and 
lichens. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of a soil 
similar to Schoodic soils, but with less than 35 percent 
rock fragments or slopes of less than 15 percent and 
areas of well drained Marlow soils and somewhat 
excessively drained Hermon soils on lower side slopes. 
These areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are areas of very shallow and 
shallow gravelly loamy sand. These areas make up 
about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 inches in the Lyman 
soils and 1 to 10 inches in the Schoodic soils. 
Permeability is moderately rapid for Lyman soils and 
rapid for Schoodic soils. Surface runoff is rapid on both 
soils. Available water capacity is low or very low in the 
Lyman soils and very low in the Schoodic soils. 
Rooting depth is restricted by the depth to bedrock. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland; 
however, this unit is poorly suited for woodland. 

The main tree species are red spruce and balsam fir. 
The abundant natural reproduction of spruce and fir 
makes this unit best suited for pulpwood production. 
The main limitations of this unit are depth to bedrock, 
erosion hazard, and slope. Seedling mortality is 
moderate on the Lyman soils and severe on the 
Schoodic soils because of droughtiness. Windthrow 
hazard is severe on this unit because the very shallow 
and shallow depth to bedrock cause trees to be 
shallow rooted. Strip or clearcutting will reduce 
windthrow damage. Severe erosion can occur on the 
skid trails and roads on the steeper slopes in the unit. 
Erosion can be reduced by locating the skid trails and 
roads on the contour and by using waterbars on roads. 
The use of equipment is difficult on the steeper slopes 
ofthe unit. 

This unit is a poor source of roadfill material because 
of the depth to bedrock of the soils. 

The unit has severe limitations as a site for roads 
because of slope and depth to bedrock. Roads on this 
unit should be designed on the contour to keep cuts to 
a minimum and lessen slope. Removal of bedrock will 
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be necessary in some areas, and roadfill will be needed 
to construct an adequate road base. 


LuC—Lyman-Tunbridge complex, 0 to 15 
percent slopes, very stony 


This nearly level to rolling unit is on the crests and 
side slopes of upland glacial till ridges. Slopes are 
mainly complex. Slope ranges from 3 to 15 percent on 
Lyman soils and from 0 to 15 percent on Tunbridge 
soils. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 
200 acres. Up to 3 percent of the surface of the areas 
is covered with stones. 

This unit consists of about 40 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils; 35 percent 
moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soils; and 25 
percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Lyman soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of very dark brown highly 
decomposed organic material, over 1 inch of brown fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
dark brown fine sandy loam to dark yellowish brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock 
is at 19 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Tunbridge soil is 4 
inches of black highly decomposed organic material 
over 2 inches of reddish gray fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 13 inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to 
yellowish red fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown to light olive brown fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. The substratum is olive gravelly fine 
sandy loam. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 33 inches. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of very 
shallow, excessively drained Schoodic soils; a soil 
similar to Schoodic soils, but with less than 35 percent 
rock fragments; shallow, sandy till soils and rock 
outcrop on the crests of ridges; and well drained 
Marlow soils; moderately well drained Dixtield soils; 
moderately deep, moderately well drained, loamy till 
soils; and deep, well drained, loamy till soils on the 
side slopes and between the ridges of Lyman and 
Tunbridge soils. These areas make up about 20 
percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
areas of somewhat poorly drained Colonel soils and 
poorly drained Brayton soils in depressions and 
drainageways. These areas make up about 5 percent of 
the mapped acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 inches in the Lyman 
Soils and 20 to 40 inches in the Tunbridge soils. 
Permeability is moderately rapid for Lyman soils and 
moderate or moderately rapid for Tunbridge soils. 
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Available water capacity is low or very low in the Lyman 
soils and moderate in the Tunbridge sails. Rooting 
depth is restricted by the depth to bedrock. 

This unit is used mostly for woodland. A few areas 
are used for residential development and wild blueberry 
production. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce and balsam fir on 
Lyman soils. On the moderately deep Tunbridge soils 
and deeper inclusions, northem hardwoods are the 
main species. The abundant natural reproduction of 
spruce and fir makes this unit best suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this unit are plant 
competition and depth to bedrock. If this unit is 
managed for softwoods, competition from hardwoods 
must be controlled. Seedling mortality is moderate on 
the Lyman soils because of droughtiness. Windthrow 
hazard is severe on the Lyman soils because the 
shallow depth to bedrock cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Strip or clearcutting will reduce windthrow 
damage. 

This unit will produce fair to good yields of 
blueberries. The main limitations are droughtiness and 
stones on the surface. During dry years, yields will be 
reduced because of the droughtiness of the Lyman 
soils and inclusions of very shallow soils. The very 
stony surface and inclusions of rock outcrop will 
restrict the use of flail mowers and mechanical 
harvesters on this unit. 

The major limitations of this unit as a site for 
dwellings are depth to bedrock and slope. Cuts needed 
to provide essentially level building sites can expose 
bedrock. Dwellings with basements should be located 
on inclusions of deep soils in this unit, the bedrock 
should be removed, or the foundation should be set on 
the bedrock and backfilled to the established grade. 
The buildings should be designed to conform to the 
natural slope. 

Depth to bedrock is also the major limitation of the 
unit for septic tank absorption fields. The systems can 
be located in deeper inclusions in the unit, if available, 
or fill material can be used to raise the level of the 
absorption field. The systems should be designed to 
conform to the natural slope. 


LWC—Lyman-Tunbridge-Schoodic 
complex, rolling, very stony 


This undulating to rolling unit is on upland glacial till 
ridges and mountains. Schoodic soils are typically on 
the crest and peaks of the ridges and mountains. 
Lyman and Tunbridge soils are on side slopes. Up to 3 


percent of the surface of the unit is covered with 
stones. Slopes are mainly complex. Slope ranges from 
8 to 15 percent on the Lyman and Tunbridge soils and 
from 0 to 15 percent on the Schoodic soils. Areas of 
the unit are irregularly shaped and range from 15 to 250 
acres. 

This unit consists of about 30 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils; 25 percent 
moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soils; 20 
percent very shallow, excessively drained Schoodic 
soils; and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Lyman soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of very dark brown highly 
decomposed organic material, over 1 inch of brown fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
dark brown fine sandy loam to dark yellowish brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock 
is at a depth of 19 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Tunbridge soil is 4 
inches of black highly decomposed organic material 
over 2 inches of reddish gray fine sandy loam. The 
Subsoil is 13 inches thick. It is dark reddish brown to 
yellowish red fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown to light olive brown fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. The substratum is olive gravelly fine 
sandy loam. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 33 inches. 

Typically, the surface of the Schoodic soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs about 4 inches 
thick. The surface layer is 3 inches of dark reddish 
brown moderately decomposed organic material over 9 
inches of pinkish gray very gravelly fine sandy loam. 
Hard bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches from the mineral 
surface. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of soils 
similar to Schoodic soils but with less than 35 percent 
rock fragments and areas of rock outcrop on crests of 
ridges. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. Also included are areas of well 
drained Marlow soils; moderately well drained, 
moderately deep soils; and moderately well drained 
Dixfield soils on side slopes; somewhat poorly drained 
to poorly drained Naskeag soils; and poorly drained 
Brayton soils in depressions and drainageways. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Included in mapping in coastal areas are 
areas of very shallow and shallow gravelly loamy sand 
Soils on ridgetops and moderately well drained Buxton 
soils and somewhat poorly drained Lamoine soils 
between ridges. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 inches in the Lyman 


soils, 20 to 40 inches in the Tunbridge soils, and 1 to 
10 inches in the Schoodic soils. Permeability is 
moderately rapid for Lyman soils, moderate or 
moderately rapid for Tunbridge soils, and rapid for 
Schoodic soils. Surface runoff is slow to rapid on all of 
these soils. Available water capacity is low or very low 
in the Lyman soils, moderate in the Tunbridge soils, 
and very low in the Schoodic soils. Rooting depth is 
restricted by the depth to bedrock. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce and balsam fir. 
On the moderately deep Tunbridge soils and deeper 
inclusions, northem hardwoods are the main species. 
The abundant natural reproduction of spruce and fir 
makes this unit best suited for pulpwood production. 
The main limitations of this unit are plant competition 
and depth to bedrock. If this unit is managed for 
softwoods, competition from hardwoods must be 
controlled. 

Seedling mortality is moderate on the Lyman soils 
and severe on the Schoodic soils because of 
droughtiness. Windthrow hazard is severe on the 
Lyman and Schoodic soils because the shallow and 
very shallow depth to bedrock cause trees to be 
shallow rooted. Strip or clearcutting will reduce 
windthrow damage. 

This unit is a poor source of roadfill material because 
of the depth to bedrock. 

This unit has severe limitations for roads because of 
depth to bedrock. Roads should be designed to keep 
cuts to a minimum. Removal of bedrock will be 
necessary in some areas and roadfill will be needed to 
construct an adequate road base. 


MaC—Marlow fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes 


This very deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is 
on the side slopes of glacial till ridges. The areas are 
mainly oval to irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 50 
acres. Slopes are smooth and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 13 inches thick. It 
is yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and light yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the lower 
part. The substratum is firm, light olive brown fine 
sandy loam in the upper part and very firm, olive brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam іп the lower part to a depth of 
65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
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moderately well drained Dixfield soils on lower side 
slopes and a few areas of somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils on toe slopes. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are areas of shallow, somewhat excessively drained 
Lyman soils and moderately deep, well drained 
Tunbridge soils on the crest and upper side slopes of 
the ridges. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 2 to 3.5 feet in this Marlow soil for short periods in 
the spring. Permeability of the soil is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or slow 
in the substratum. Surface runoff is medium to rapid. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Roots are 
restricted by the firm substratum. 

Most areas of this soil are used for pasture and 
hayland. Some areas that were pasture have reverted 
to woodland. A few areas are used as sites for 
residential development, cropland, and wild blueberry 
production. 

This soil is fairly well suited for cropland. The 
main limitation is erosion hazard. Erosion control 
practices such as conservation tillage, contour 
farming, and stripcropping are needed to prevent 
erosion. 

The soil is well suited for hay and pasture. The firm 
substratum will restrict rooting depth of deep-rooted 
legumes such as alfalfa. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. It 
has few limitations. Softwoods produce well on this 
soil, but require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on this soil because the compact substratum 
cause trees to be shallow rooted. Care should be taken 
during harvesting to reduce trees exposed to the 
prevailing winds. Plant competition is moderate, but 
natural regeneration is usually adequate to overcome 
the competition. 

This soil will produce high yields of blueberries with 
good management. Weed control is needed to prevent 
competition from grasses and shrubs. The fertility and 
moderate availabie water capacity of this soil 
encourage competing vegetation. This soil has few 
surface stones and is suitable for flail mowing and 
mechanical harvesting. 

Slope is the major limitation of this soil for most 
urban uses. The limitation can be lessened by 
designing developments to conform with the natural 
slope and by land shaping where needed. Installing 
drains around the foundations and placing footings 
above the high water table will help prevent wet 
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basements. The moderately slow to slow 

permeability of the substratum of this soil cause severe 
limitations for septic tank absorption fields. Fill material 
is needed to raise the level of the absorption field. 


MaD—Marlow fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 
percent slopes 


This very deep, moderately steep to steep, well 
drained soil is on the side slopes of glacial till ridges. 
Areas are mainly oval to irregularly shaped and range 
from 3to 30 acres. Slopes are smooth and convex. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 13 inches thick. It 
is yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and light yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the lower 
part. The substratum is firm, light olive brown fine 
sandy loam in the upper part and very firm, olive brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower partto a depth of 
65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
shallow, somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils 
and moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soils on 
the crests and upper side slopes of the ridges. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are areas of moderately well 
drained Dixfield soils on the lower slopes and an 
occasional seep area of somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soil on toe slopes. These areas make up about 
5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 2 to 3.5 feet in this Marlow soil for short periods in 
the spring. Permeability of the soil is moderate in the 
surface layer.and subsoil and moderately slow or slow 
in the substratum. Surface runoff is rapid. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Roots are restricted by the 
firm substratum. 

Most areas of this soil are used for pasture and 
hayland. Some areas that were pasture have reverted 
to woodland. A few areas are used as sites for 
residential development, cropland, and wild blueberry 
production. 

This soil is poorly suited for cropland. The main 
limitations are slope and erosion hazard. Erosion 
control practices such as conservation tillage, contour 
farming, stripcropping, and diversions are needed to 
prevent soil erosion. 

The soil is fairly well suited for hay and pasture. The 
firm substratum will restrict the rooting depth of deep- 
rooted legumes such as alfalfa. Equipment is difficult to 
operate on the steeper slopes. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. It 
has few limitations. Softwoods produce well on this 
Soil, but require considerable management to reduce 
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competition from hardwoods. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on this soil because the compact substratum 
cause trees to be shallow rooted. Care should be taken 
in harvesting to reduce trees exposed to the prevailing 
winds. Plant competition is moderate, but natural 
regeneration is usually adequate to overcome the 
competition. Erosion can occur on skid trails and 
roads. Laying out the skid trails and roads on the 
contour and using waterbars on the roads will reduce 
erosion. Use of equipment will be restricted on the 
steeper slopes in the unit. 

This soil will produce high yields of blueberries with 
good management. Weed control is needed to prevent 
competition from grasses and shrubs. The fertility and 
moderate available water capacity of this soil 
encourage competing vegetation. This soil has few 
surface stones and is suitable for flail mowing and 
mechanical harvesting, but equipment may be difficult 
to use on the steeper slopes. 

Slopes limit the use of this soil for urban uses. 
Dwellings and septic tank absorption fields should be 
on less sloping inclusions. 


MbC—Marlow fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, strongly sloping, well drained soil is 
on the side slopes of glacial till ridges. The areas are 
mainly oval to irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 
200 acres. Up to 3 percent of the surface of these 
areas are covered with stones. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface 
layer is 4 inches of black moderately decomposed 
organic material over 2 inches of light brownish gray 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 19 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown to light yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam in the lower part. The substratum is firm, light 
olive brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and very 
firm, olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower 
part to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils on lower side 
slopes and a few areas of somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils on toe slopes. These areas make up 
about 15 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are areas of shallow, somewhat excessively drained 
Lyman soils and moderately deep, well drained 
Tunbridge soils on the crests and upper side slopes of 
the ridges. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 2 to 3.5 feet in this Marlow soil for short periods in 


the spring. Permeability of the soil is moderate in the 
surface layer and the subsoil and moderately slow or 
slow in the substratum. Surface runoff is medium to 
rapid. Available water capacity is moderate. Roots are 
restricted by the firm substratum. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production and as 
sites for residential development. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. It 
has few limitations. Softwoods produce well on this 
soil, but require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on this soil because the compact substratum 
cause trees to be shallow rooted. Care should be taken 
in harvesting to reduce trees exposed to the prevailing 
winds. Plant competition is moderate on the soil, but 
natural regeneration is usually adequate to overcome 
the competition. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this soil will produce 
good yields. Weed control is needed to prevent 
competition from grasses and shrubs. Mechanical 
harvesting of blueberries and flail mowing is restricted 
by surface stones. 

Slope is the major limitation of this soil for most 
urban uses. The limitation can be lessened by 
designing developments to conform to the natural slope 
and by land shaping where needed. Installing drains 
around the foundation and placing footings above the 
high water table will help prevent wet basements. The 
moderately slow or slow permeability of the substratum 
of this soil cause severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields. Fill material is needed to raise the 
level of the absorption field. 


MbE—Marlow fine sandy loam, 15 to 45 
percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, moderately steep to steep, well 
drained soil is on the side slopes of glacial till ridges. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Areas mainly are oval 
or long and irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 150 
acres. Up to 3 percent of the surface of these areas is 
covered with stones. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface 
layer is 4 inches of black moderately decomposed 
organic material, over 2 inches of light brownish gray 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 19 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown to light yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam in the lower part. The substratum is firm, light 
olive brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and very 
firm, olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower 
part to a depth of 65 inches or more. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
shallow, somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils 
and moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soils on 
the crests and upper side slopes of the ridges. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are areas of moderately well 
drained Dixtield soils on the lower slopes and an 
occasional seep area of somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils on toe slopes. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 2 to 3.5 feet in this Marlow soil for short periods in 
the spring. Permeability of the soil is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or slow 
in the substratum. Surface runoff is rapid. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Roots are restricted by the 
firm substratum. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production and as 
sites for residential development. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. 
Softwoods produce well on this soil, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
hardwoods. The main limitations of this soil are erosion 
hazard and slope. Erosion can occur on skid trails and 
roads on the unit. Laying out the skid trails and roads 
onthe contour and using waterbars on the roads will 
reduce erosion. Use of equipment is restricted by the 
Steep slopes in this unit. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on this soil because the compact substratum 
cause trees to be shallow rooted. Care should be taken 
in harvesting to reduce trees exposed to the prevailing 
winds. Plant competition is moderate, but natural 
regeneration is usually adequate to overcome the 
competition. 

The soil is poorly suited for cultivated crops, hay, or 
pasture because of the very stony surface and 
slope. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this soil will produce 
good yields. Weed control is needed to reduce 
competition from grasses and weeds. Mechanical 
harvesting, flail mowing, and other equipment use are 
restricted by slope and surface stones. 

Slope limits the use of this soil for most urban uses. 
Dwellings and septic tank absorption fields should be 
on less sloping inclusions. 


McC—Marlow fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 
percent slopes, extremely bouldery 


This very deep, gently sloping to strongly sloping, 
well drained soil is on the side slopes of glacial till 
ridges. Areas mainly are oval or irregularly shaped and 
range from 3 to 200 acres. Slopes are smooth and 
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convex. Stones and boulders cover 3 to 15 percent of 
the surface of the soil. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface 
layer is 4 inches of black moderately decomposed 
organic material, over 2 inches of light brownish gray 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 19 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown to light yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam in the lower part. The substratum Is firm, light 
olive brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and very 
firm, olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower 
part to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
moderately well drained Dixfield soil on lower side 
slopes and a few areas of somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soil on toe slopes. These areas make up about 
15 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
areas of shallow, somewhat excessively drained Lyman 
soils and moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soils 
on the crests and upper side slopes of ridges. These 
areas make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 
Extremely stony and very stony Marlow soils are also 
included in mapping. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 2 to 3.5 feet in this Marlow soil for short periods in 
the spring. Permeability of the soil is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or slow 
in the substratum. Surface runoff is medium to rapid. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Roots are 
restricted by the firm substratum. 

Most areas of the soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production and as 
sites for residential development. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. 
Softwoods produce well on this soil, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
hardwoods. The main limitation of this soil is stones 
and boulders on the surface. Equipment is very difficult 
to use on this soil because of the stones and boulders. 
Windthrow hazard is moderate on this soil because the 
compact substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Care should be taken in harvesting to reduce trees 
exposed to the prevailing winds. Plant competition is 
moderate, but natural regeneration is usually adequate 
to overcome the competition. 

The soil is poorly suited for cropland, pasture, and 
hayland because of the stones and boulders on the 
surface. 

In areas of wild blueberry plants, good yields of 
blueberries can be produced on this soil, but the 
extremely bouldery surface creates severe 
management limitations. Equipment is very difficult to 
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use on this soil because of the bouldery surface. Weed 
control is essential to reduce competition to the 
blueberry plants from the grasses and weeds. 

Slope and ће surface stones and boulders are the 
major limitations of this soil as a site for dwellings. 
Designing developments to the natural slope and land 
shaping will reduce the limitation of slope. Installing 
drains around the foundation and placing footings above 
the high water table will help prevent wet basements. 

The moderately slow or slow permeability of the 
substratum of this soil cause severe limitations for 
septic tank absorption fields. Fill material is needed to 
raise the level of the absorption fields. 


McE—Marlow fine sandy loam, 15 to 45 
percent slopes, extremely bouldery 


This very deep, moderately steep or steep, well 
drained soil is on the side slopes of glacial till ridges. 
Areas are oval or long and irregularly shaped and range 
from 3to 150 acres. Stones and boulders cover 3 to 15 
percent of the surface of the soil. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface 
layer is 4 inches of black moderately decomposed 
organic material, over 2 inches of light brownish gray 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 19 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown to light yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam in the lower part. The substratum is firm, light 
olive brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and very 
firm, olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower 
part to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
shallow, somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils 
and moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soils on 
the crests and upper side slopes of the ridges. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are areas of moderately well 
drained Dixfield soils on the lower slopes and an 
occasional area of somewhat poorly drained Colonel 
Soils on toe slopes. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Extremely stony and 
very stony Marlow soils are also included in mapping. 
They make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 2 to 3.5 feet in this Marlow soil for short periods in 
the spring. Permeability of the soil is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or slow 
inthe substratum. Surface runoff is rapid. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Roots are restricted by the 
firm substratum. 
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Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production or as sites 
for residential development. 

This soil is fairly well suited for hardwood production. 
Softwoods produce well on this soil, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
hardwoods. The main limitations of this soil are stones 
and boulders on the surface, erosion hazard, and 
Slope. Severe erosion can occur on skid trails and 
roads. Laying out skid trails and roads on the contour 
and using waterbars on the roads will reduce erosion. 
Equipment is very difficult to use on this soil because 
ofthe extremely bouldery surface and slope. 
Windthrow hazard is moderate on this soil because the 
compact substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Care should be taken in harvesting to reduce trees 
exposed to the prevailing winds. Plant competition is 
moderate on this soil, but natural regeneration is 
usually adequate to overcome the competition. 

In areas of wild blueberry plants, good yields of 
blueberries can be produced on this soil. However, 
because of the extremely bouldery surface and slope it 
is difficult to use equipment on this soil. Weed control 
is essential to reduce competition to blueberry plants 
from grasses and weeds. 

The soil has severe limitations for most urban uses 
because of slope, boulders, and firm substratum. 
Dwellings, septic tank absorption fields, or small 
commercial buildings should be located on less sloping 
inclusions in the unit. 


MDC-—Marlow-Dixfield association, 
strongly sioping, very stony 


This very deep unit is on glacial till ridges. Slope 
ranges from 8to 15 percent. The Marlow soils are 
typically on the side slopes of the ridges. The Dixfield 
soils are typically on the crests and toe slopes of the 
ridges. Up to 3 percent of the surface of the unit is 
covered with stones. Slopes are smooth and mainly 
convex on the Marlow soils. They are smooth and 
mainly convex on the crests and concave on the toe 
slopes on the Dixfield soils. Areas of this unit are 
mainly oval and range from 15 to 250 acres. 

This unit consists of 45 percent well drained Marlow 
soils, 35 percent moderately well drained Dixfield soils, 
and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Marlow soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 4 inches of black moderately 
decomposed organic material over 2 inches of light 
brownish gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 19 
inches thick. It is reddish brown fine sandy loam in the 
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upper part and yellowish brown to light yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum is 
firm, light olive brown fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and very firm, olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in 
the lower part to a depth of 65 inches. 

Typically, the surface of the Dixfield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light clive brown fine sandy loam; 
and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
moderately deep Tunbridge soils, shallow Lyman soils, 
very shallow Schoodic soils, and a few rock outcrops 
on ridgetops. These areas make up about 15 percent of 
the mapped acreage. Also included are areas of 
somewhat poorly drained Colonel soils and poorly 
drained Brayton soils in drainageways and 
depressions. These areas make up about 5 percent of 
the mapped acreage. In some areas Marlow and 
Dixfield soils with nonstony surfaces are included in 
mapping. These areas make up about 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 2 to 3.5 feet in the Marlow soil for short periods in 
the spring and commonly at a depth of 1.5 to 2 feet in 
the Dixtield soil from late fall to spring.Permeability of 
both soils is moderate in the surface layer and subsoil 
and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is medium, and available water capacity 
is moderate. Roots are restricted by the firm 
substratum. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is well suited for hardwood production. It 
has few limitations. Softwoods produce well on this soil 
but require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on these soils because the compact 
substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. Care 
should be taken in harvesting to reduce trees exposed 
to the prevailing winds. Plant competition is moderate 
on this unit, but natural regeneration is usually 
adequate to overcome the competition. 

Marlow soils are a good source of roadfill material. 
Dixtield soils are a fair source of roadfill material. The 
main limitation is the high water table. 

Marlow soils have moderate limitations and Dixfield 
soils have severe limitations as sites for roads because 
of frost action. A coarser grained subgrade to frost 
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depth is needed to prevent frost action. Roads on this 
unit should be designed in the contour to lessen the 
slope. 


MDE—Marlow-Dixfield association, steep, 
very stony 


This very deep, moderately steep to steep unit is on 
the side slopes of glacial till ridges. Slope ranges from 
15 to 45 percent on Marlow soils and from 15 to 30 
percent on Dixfield soils. Marlow soils are typically on 
the upper part of the slopes, and Dixfield soils are 
typically on the toe slopes. Up to 3 percent of the 
surface of the unit is covered with stones. Slopes are 
smooth and convex on the Marlow soils and concave 
on the Dixfield soils. Areas of the unit are mainly oval 
and range from 15 to 200 acres. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent well drained 
Marlow soils, 25 percent moderately well drained 
Dixfield soils, and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Marlow soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 4 inches of black moderate 
decomposed organic material, over 2 inches of light 
brownish gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 19 
inches thick. It is reddish brown fine sandy loam in the 
upper part and yellowish brown to light yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum is 
firm, light olive brown fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and very firm, olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in 
the lower part to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Dixfield soil is covered 


with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 2 inches thick. 


The surface layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
moderately deep Tunbridge soils, shallow Lyman soils, 
very shallow Schoodic soils, and rock outcrops on 
ridgetops. These areas make up about 20 percent of 
the mapped acreage. Also included are areas of 
Marlow soils with slopes of more than 45 percent and 
Marlow and Dixfield soils with nonstony surfaces. 
These areas make up about 5 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 2 to 3.5 feet in the Marlow soils for short periods in 
the spring and commonly at a depth of 1.5 to 2 feet in 
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the Dixfield soils from late fall to spring. Permeability of 
both soils is moderate in the surface layer and subsoil 
and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is rapid, and available water capacity is 
moderate for both soils. Roots are restricted by the firm 
substratum. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for hardwood production. 
Softwoods produce well on this soil, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
hardwoods. The main limitations of this unit are erosion 
hazard and slope. Severe erosion can occur on skid 
trails and roads. Laying out skid trails and roads on the 
contour and using waterbars on the roads will reduce 
erosion. Equipment is difficult to use on this unit 
because of slope. Windthrow hazard is moderate on 
this unit because the compact substratum and high 
water table cause trees to be shallow rooted. Care 
should be taken in harvesting to reduce trees exposed 
to the prevailing winds. Plant competition is moderate, 
but natural regeneration is usually adequate to 
overcome the competition. 

Marlow soils are a good source of roadfill material. 
Dixfield soils are a fair source of roadfill material. The 
main limitation is the high water table. 

This unit has severe limitations as a site for roads 
because of slope and frost action. Roads on this unit 
should be designed on the contour to lessen the slope. 
Considerable land shaping and grading will be required. 
Acoarse grained subgrade to frost depth is needed to 
prevent frost action. 


MGC—Marlow-Dixfield association, 
strongly sloping, extremely bouldery 


This very deep, gently sloping to strongly sloping 
unit is on glacial till ridges. The Marlow soils are 
typically on the side slopes of the ridges. The Dixfield 
soils are typically on the crests and toe slopes of the 
ridges. Stones and boulders cover 3 to 15 percent of 
the surface of this unit. Slopes are smooth and mainly 
convex on the Marlow soils. They are smooth and 
mainly convex on the crests and concave on the toe 
slopes on the Dixfield soils. Slope ranges from 8 to 15 
percent on the Marlow soils and from 3 to 15 percent 
on the Dixfield soils. Areas of this unit are mainly oval 
and range from 15 to 250 acres. 

This unit consists of about 45 percent well drained 
Marlow soils, 35 percent moderately well drained 
Dixfield soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Marlow soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 4 inches of black moderately 
decomposed organic material, over 2 inches of light 
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brownish gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 19 
inches thick. It is reddish brown fine sandy loam in the 
upper part and yellowish brown to light yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum is 
firm, light olive brown fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and very firm, olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in 
the lower part to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Dixfield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. itis dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
Marlow and Dixfield soils with extremely stony, very 
stony, or nonstony surfaces. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
in mapping are moderately deep Tunbridge soils, 
shallow Lyman soils, very shallow Schoodic soils, and 
rock outcrops on ridgetops. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Poorly 
drained Brayton soils and somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils in drainageways and depressions are also 
included in mapping. These soils make up about 5 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 2 to 3.5 feet in the Marlow soils for short periods in 
the spring, and commonly at a depth of 1.5 to 2 feet in 
the Dixfield soil from late fall to spring. Permeability of 
both soils is moderate in the surface layer and subsoil 
and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is medium; available water capacity is 
moderate for both soils. Roots are restricted by the firm 
substratum. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for hardwood production. 
Softwoods produce well on this soil, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
hardwoods. The main limitation of this unit is stones 
and boulders on the surface. Equipment is very difficult 
to use on this unit because of stones and boulders on 
the surface. Windthrow hazard is moderate on this unit; 
the compact substratum cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Care should be taken in harvesting to reduce 
trees exposed to the prevailing winds. Plant 
competition is moderate on this unit, but natural 
regeneration is usually adequate to overcome the 
competition. 

Marlow soils are a good source of roadfill material. 
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Dixfield soils are a fair source of roadfill material. The 
main limitation is the seasonal high water table. 

Marlow soils have moderate limitations and Dixfield 
soils have severe limitations as sites for roads because 
of frost action. A coarse grained subgrade to frost 
depth is needed to prevent frost action. Roads on this 
unit should be designed on the contour to lessen the 
slope. 


MGE—Marlow-Dixfield association, steep, 
extremely bouldery 


This very deep, moderately steep to steep unit is on 
the side slopes of glacial till ridges. Marlow soils are 
typically on the upper part of the slopes. Dixfield soils 
are typically on the toe slopes. Stones and boulders 
cover 3 to 15 percent of the surface of the unit. Slopes 
are smooth and convex on the Marlow soils and 
concave on the Dixfield soils. Slope ranges from 15 to 
45 percent on Marlow soils and from 8 to 20 percent on 
Dixfield soils. Areas of the unit are mainly oval and 
range from 15 to 200 acres. 

This unit consists of 50 percent well drained Marlow 
soils, 25 percent moderately well drained Dixfield soils, 
and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Marlow soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 4 inches of black, moderately 
decomposed organic material, over 2 inches of light 
brownish gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 19 
inches thick. It is reddish brown fine sandy loam in the 
upper part and yellowish brown to light yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum is 
firm, light olive brown fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and very firm, olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in 
the lower part to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Dixfield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. itis dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
Marlow and Dixfield soils with extremely stony, very 
Stony, or nonstony surfaces. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are areas of moderately deep Tunbridge soils, shallow 
Lyman soils, very shallow Schoodic soils, and rock 
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outcrops on ridgetops. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Marlow soils with 
slopes of more than 45 percent, or less than 15 percent 
are included in mapping. They make up about 5 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is at a depth of 2 to 3.5 
feet in the Marlow soils for short periods in the spring, 
and commonly at a depth of 1.5 to 2 feet in the Dixfield 
soil from late fall to spring. Permeability of both soils is 
moderate in the surface layer and subsoil and 
moderately slow or slow in the substratum. Surface 
runoff is rapid; available water capacity is moderate 
for both soils. Roots are restricted by the firm 
substratum. 

Most areas of this unit are woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for hardwood production. 
Softwoods produce well on this unit, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
hardwoods. The main limitations of this unit are erosion 
hazard, slope, and stones and boulders on the surface. 
Severe erosion can occur on skid trails and roads. 
Laying out skid trails and roads on the contour and 
using waterbars on the roads will reduce erosion. 
Equipment is very difficult to use on this unit because 
of stones and boulders on the surface and the slope. 
Windthrow hazard is moderate on this soil because the 
compact substratum cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Care should be taken in harvesting to reduce trees 
exposed to the prevailing winds. Plant competition is 
moderate on this unit, but natural regeneration is 
usually adequate to overcome the competition. 

Marlow soils are a good source of roadfill material. 
Dixfield soils are a fair source of roadfill material. The 
main limitation is the high water table. 

This unit has severe limitations as a site for roads 
because of slope and frost action. Roads on this unit 
should be designed on the contour to lessen the slope. 
Considerable land shaping and grading will be required. 
A coarse grained subgrade to frost depth is needed to 
prevent frost action. 


MhC—Monadnock-Hermon complex, 3 to 
15 percent slopes, extremely bouldery 


This very deep, undulating to rolling unit is on ridges 
of ground moraine. It is around lakes and in valleys at 
elevations of about 250 to 350 feet above sea level and 
on a few recessional moraines in coastal areas. Areas 
are irregularly shaped on ridges and long and narrow on 
recessional moraines. The areas range from 5 to 200 
acres. Slopes are complex. Stones and boulders cover 
3 to 15 percent of the surface of the unit. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent well drained 
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Monadnock soils, 35 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Monadnock soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of dark reddish 
brown highly decomposed organic material, underlain 
by 1 inch of very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
and 5 inches of grayish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 12 inches thick. It is dark brown to light 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. 
The substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Hermon soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 1 inch of black, moderately 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 3 inches of 
very dark grayish brown sandy loam and gray sandy 
loam. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. It is yellowish red 
sandy loamto strong brown gravelly sandy loam in the 
upper part and olive brown very gravelly loamy sand in 
the lower part. The substratum is olive extremely 
gravelly loamy sand to extremely gravelly coarse sand 
to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
rubbly, extremely stony, and very stony Monadnock, 
Hermon, and loamy-skeletal soils. Also included are 
areas of extremely stony or extremely bouldery Dixfield 
soils and very stony or very bouldery Dixfield soils in 
slightly lower positions than the Hermon and 
Monadnock soils. These areas make up about 15 
percent of the mapped acreage. A few areas of very 
stony or bouldery Colton soils and shallow Lyman soils 
are included in mapping. These areas make up about 5 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table is commonly 
more than 6 feet in both soils. Monadnock soils have 
moderate permeability in the surface layer and subsoil 
and moderately rapid permeability in the substratum. 
Hermon soils have moderately rapid or rapid 
permeability. Available water capacity is moderate for 
Monadnock soils and low for Hermon soils. Runoff 
ranges from medium to rapid for Monadnock soils and 
slow to medium for Hermon soils. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used as sites for residential development and 
for wild blueberry production. 

This unit is well suited for woodland and best suited 
forthe less site-demanding hardwoods, such as paper 
birch and northern red oak. White ash, sugar maple, 
and yellow birch generally do not produce as well as 
other hardwoods and are of poorer quality. Softwoods 
Such as pines will produce well on this unit, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 


hardwoods. The main limitations are stones and 
boulders on the surface, droughtiness, and plant 
competition. Equipment is difficult to use on this unit 
because of the stones and boulders on the surface. 
Hermon soils have severe seedling mortality because of 
droughtiness and the stones and boulders on the 
surface. Plant competition is moderate on the 
Monadnock soils, but natura! regeneration is usually 
adequate to overcome the competition. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this unit is fairly well 
suited for blueberry production. Droughtiness of the 
Hermon soils will limit yields in dry years unless 
irrigation is used. Equipment use is limited on this unit 
because of the extremely bouldery surface. 

The large stones and boulders on and in the soil are 
the major limitations of this unit as a site for most 
urban uses such as dwellings and roads. Excavation 
and disposition of the stones may be difficult. The 
moderately rapid or rapid permeability in the 
substratum of the Hermon soils may cause pollution of 
the ground water if this unit is used for septic tank 
absorption fields. Slope, stones and boulders are also 
limitations. The absorption field should be designed to 
conform with the natural slope. 


MhE—Monadnock-Hermon complex, 15 
to 45 percent slopes, extremely 
bouldery 


This very deep, hilly to steep unit is on side slopes 
of ridges of ground moraines. It is around lakes and in 
valleys at elevations of about 250 to 350 feet above sea 
level and on a few recessional moraines in the coastal 
areas. Areas are irregularly shaped on ridges and long 
and narrow on recessional moraines. The areas range 
from 5 to 200 acres. Slopes are complex. Stones and 
boulders cover 3 to 15 percent of the surface of the 
areas. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent well drained 
Monadnock soils, 35 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Monadnock soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of dark reddish 
brown highly decomposed organic material, underlain 
by 1 inch of very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
and 5 inches of grayish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 12 inches thick. It is dark brown to light 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy foam in the lower part. 
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The substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Hermon soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 1 inch of black moderately 
decomposed organic material, underiain by 3 inches of 
very dark grayish brown sandy loam and gray sandy 
loam. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. It is yellowish red 
sandy loam to strong brown gravelly sandy loam in the 
upper part and olive brown very gravelly loamy sand in 
the lower part. The substratum is olive extremely 
gravelly loamy sand to extremely gravelly coarse sand 
to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with the soil in mapping are areas of rubbly, 
extremely stony, and very stony Monadnock, Hermon, 
and loamy-skeletal soils. These areas make up about 
10 percent of the mapped acreage. A few areas of very 
stony or bouldery Colton and Lyman soils are included 
in mapping. These areas make up 5 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

Depth to a seasonal high water table is commonly 
more than 6 feet in both soils. Monadnock soils have 
moderate permeability in the surface layer and subsoil 
and moderately rapid permeability in the substratum. 
Hermon soils have moderately rapid or rapid 
permeability. Available water capacity is moderate for 
Monadnock soils and low for Hermon soils. Runoff is 
rapid for Monadnock soils and medium for Hermon 
soils. 

Most areas of this unit are woodland. A few areas 
are used as sites for residential development or for wild 
blueberry production. 

This unit is fairly well suited for woodland and best 
suited for the less site-demanding hardwoods, such as 
paper birch and northern red oak. White ash, sugar 
maple, and yellow birch do not generally produce as 
well as other hardwoods and are of poorer quality. 
Softwoods such as pines will produce well on this unit, 
but require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. The main limitations of 
this unit are stones and boulders on the surface, slope, 
erosion hazard, droughtiness, and plant competition. 
Equipment is difficult to use on this unit because of 
stones and boulders on the surface and the slope. 
Severe erosion can occur on skid trails and roads on 
the steeper slopes in the unit. Erosion can be reduced 
by locating skid trails and roads on the contour and 
using waterbars on roads. Hermon soils have severe 
seedling mortality because of droughtiness and stones 
and boulders on the surface. Plant competition is 
moderate on the Monadnock soils, but natural 
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regeneration is usually adequate to overcome the 
competition. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this unit is fairly well 
suited for blueberry production. Droughtiness of the 
Hermon soils will limit yields in dry years unless 
irrigation is used. Equipment use is limited on this unit 
because of the extremely bouldery surface and slope. 

This unit is poorly suited for most urban uses 
because of slope, surface stones, and boulders and 
because the moderately rapid or rapid permeability of 
the substratum in Hermon soils may cause pollution of 
the ground water if this unit is used for septic tank 
absorption fields. Sites for dwellings or small 
commercial buildings should be located on less sloping 
areas of Monadnock soils. 


MXC—Monadnock-Hermon-Dixfield 
complex, rolling, extremely bouldery 


This very deep, undulating to rolling unitis on ridges 
of ground moraine mainly around the edges of lakes 
and valleys in inland areas and on recessional 
moraines in coastal areas. The unit is typically at 
elevations of less than 350 feet above sea level. 
Monadnock and Hermon soils are on side slopes and 
crests of ridges and knolls. Dixtield soils are on lower 
slopes. Slopes are complex and range from 3 to 15 
percent. Areas of the unit are irregularly shaped on 
ridges and are long and narrow on recessional 
moraines. The areas range from 15 to 250 acres. 
Stones and boulders cover 3to 15 percent of the 
surface of the unit. 

This unit consists of about 35 percent well drained 
Monadnock soils, 25 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils, 20 percent moderately well 
drained Dixfield soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Monadnock soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of dark reddish 
brown highly decomposed organic material, underlain 
by 1 inch of very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
and 5 inches of grayish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 12 inches thick. It is dark brown to light 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. 
The substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Hermon soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 1 inch of black moderately 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 3 inches of 
very dark grayish brown sandy loam and gray sandy 
loam. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. It is yellowish red 
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sandy loam to strong brown gravelly sandy loam in the 
upper part and olive brown very gravelly loamy sand in 
the lower part. The substratum is olive extremely 
gravelly loamy sand to extremely gravelly coarse sand 
to a depth of 65 inches or more. : 

Typically, the surface of the Dixfield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottied, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with the unit in mapping are areas of rubbly, 
extremely stony, and very stony Monadnock, Hermon, 
and Dixfield soils. These soils make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are a 
few areas of poorly drained Brayton soils and 
somewhat poorly drained Coionel soils in depressions 
and drainageways; moderately well drained, extremely 
bouldery Sheepscot soils on toe slopes; and shallow 
Lyman soils and occasional rock outcrops on crests of 
ridges. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in the Dixfield soil from late fall to 
spring. In the Monadnock and Hermon soils the 
seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth of 
more than 6 feet. Permeability of the Monadnock soil is 
moderate in the surface layer and subsoil and 
moderately rapid in the substratum. Permeability of the 
Hermon soil is moderately rapid or rapid. Permeability 
of the Dixfield soil is moderate in the surface layer and 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is medium on the Monadnock and 
Dixfield soils and slow to medium on the Hermon soil. 
Available water capacity is moderate for the 
Monadnock and Dixfield soils and low for the Hermon 
soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is well suited for woodland and best suited 
for the less site-demanding hardwoods, such as paper 
birch and northem red oak. White ash, sugar maple, 
and yellow birch do not generally produce as well as 
other hardwoods and are of poorer quality. Softwoods 
such as pines will produce well on this unit, but require 
considerable management to reduce competition from 
hardwoods. The main limitations are stones and 
boulders on the surface, droughtiness, plant 
competition, and the high water table in Dixfield soils. 
Equipment is difficult to use on this unit because of 
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stones and boulders on the surface. The Hermon soils 
have severe seedling mortality because of droughtiness 
and the stones and boulders on the surface. Plant 
competition is moderate on the Monadnock and 
Dixfield soils, but natural regeneration is usually 
adequate to overcome the competition. Windthrow 
hazard is moderate on the Dixfield soils because the 
compact substratum and high water table cause trees 
to be shallow rooted. 

This unit is a fair source of roadfill material. The large 
stones in the Hermon and Monadnock soils are the 
major limitation for use as roadfill. 

Slope and the large stones in Hermon and 
Monadnock soils are the major limitations if this unit is 
used for roads. Roads should be designed on the 
contour to reduce the slope. A coarse grained 
subgrade to frost depth is needed to prevent frost 
action in the Dixfield soils. 


MXE—Monadnock-Hermon-Dixfield 
complex, very hilly, extremely bouldery 


This very deep unit is on the side slopes of ridges of 
ground moraine mainly around lakes and in valleys in 
inland areas and on recessional moraines in coastal 
areas. The unit is typically at elevations of less than 
350 feet above sea level. Monadnock and Hermon soils 
are on upper slopes. Dixfield soils are on lower slopes. 
Slopes are complex. Slope ranges from 15 to 45 
percent on the Monadnock and Hermon soils and from 
8 to 15 percent on the Dixfield soils. Areas of the unit 
are irregularly shaped on ridges and are long and 
Narrow on recessional moraines. The areas range from 
15 to 150 acres. Stones and boulders cover 3 to 15 
percent of the surface of the unit. 

This unit consists of about 40 percent well drained 
Monadnock soils, 30 percent somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils, 15 percent moderately well 
drained Dixfield soils, and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Monadnock soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch 
thick. The surface layer is 2 inches of dark reddish 
brown, highly decomposed organic material, underlain 
by 1 inch of very dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
and 5 inches of grayish brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 12 inches thick. It is dark brown to light 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam in the lower part. 
The substratum is light olive brown very gravelly loamy 
sand to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surtace of the Hermon soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 1 inch of black, moderately 
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decomposed organic material, underiain by 3 inches of 
very dark grayish brown sandy loam and gray sandy 
loam. The subsoil is 27 inches thick. Itis yellowish red 
sandy loam to strong brown gravelly sandy loam in the 
upper part and olive brown very gravelly loamy sand in 
the lower part. The substratum is olive extremely 
gravelly loamy sand to extremely gravelly coarse sand 
to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Dixtield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of black, highly 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
rubbly, extremely stony, and very stony Monadnock, 
Hermon, and Dixfield soils. These areas make up about 
10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are a 
few areas of poorly drained Brayton soils and 
somewhat poorly drained Colonel soils in depressions 
and drainageways; extremely bouldery, moderately well 
drained Sheepscot soils on toe slopes; and shallow 
Lyman soils, very shallow Schoodic soils, and an 
occasional rock outcrop on crests of ridges and on 
upper side slopes. These areas make up about 5 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in the Dixfield soil from late fall to 
spring. In the Monadnock and Hermon soils the 
seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth of 
more than 6 feet. Permeability of the Monadnock soil is 
moderate in the surface layer and subsoil and 
moderately rapid in the substratum. Permeability of the 
Hermon soil is moderately rapid or rapid. Permeability 
of the Dixfield soil is moderate in the surface layer and 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is rapid on the Monadnock soil, medium 
to rapid on the Dixfield soil, and medium on the 
Hermon soil. Available water capacity is moderate for 
the Monadnock and Dixfield soils and low for the 
Hermon soil. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for woodland and is best 
suited for the less site-demanding hardwoods, such as 
paper birch and northern red oak. White ash, sugar 
maple, and yellow birch do not generally produce as 
well as other hardwoods and are of poorer quality. 
Softwoods such as pines will produce well on this unit, 
but require considerable management to reduce 
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competition from hardwoods. The main limitations on 
this unit are stones and boulders on the surface, 
slopes, erosion hazard, droughtiness, plant 
competition, and the high water table in Dixfield 

soils. Equipment is difficult to use on this unit because 
of the stones and boulders on the surface and the 
slope. Severe erosion can occur on skid trails and 
roads on the steeper slopes of the unit. Erosion can 
be reduced by locating skid trails and roads on the 
contour and by the use of waterbars on roads. Hermon 
soils have severe seedling mortality because of 
droughtiness and the extremely bouldery surface. 
Plant competition is moderate on the Monadnock soils, 
but natural regeneration is usually adequate to 
overcome the competition. Windthrow hazard is 
moderate on the Dixfield soils because the compact 
substratum and high water table cause trees to be 
shallow rooted. 

This unit is a fair source of roadfill material. The large 
stones in the Hermon and Monadnock soils are the 
major limitation for use as roadfill. 

Slope and the large stones of the Hermon and 
Monadnock soils are the major limitations for roads. 
Roads should be designed on the contour to reduce the 
slope. A coarse grained subgrade to frost depth is 
needed to prevent frost action in the Dixfield soils. 


NaB—Naskeag-Schoodic complex, 0 to 8 
percent slopes, very stony 


This nearly level to undulating unit is on low upland 
-glacial till ridges mainly in coastal areas. Naskeag 
soils are in nearly level areas between ridges of 
Schoodic soils. Slopes are complex. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 3 percent on the Naskeag soils and 3 to 8 
percent on the Schoodic soils. Up to 3 percent of the 
surface of the unit is covered with stones. The areas 
range from 3 to 100 acres. 

This unit consists of about 45 percent moderately 
deep, somewhat poorly and poorly drained Naskeag 
soils; 30 percent very shallow, excessively drained 
Schoodic soils; and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Naskeag soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 5 inches of very dusky red highly 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 11 inches 
of mottled, light brownish gray fine sandy loam and 
mottled, brown gravelly loamy sand. The subsoil is 22 
inches thick. It is very dusky red to dusky red gravelly 
loamy sandy in the upper part and mottled, light 
yellowish brown gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. 
Hard bedrock is at a depth of 38 inches. 

Typically, the surface of the Schoodic soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 4 inches thick. 
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The surface layer is 3 inches of dark reddish brown 
moderately decomposed organic material, over 9 
inches of pinkish gray very gravelly fine sandy loam. 
Hard bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches from the mineral 
surface. 


Included with this unit in mapping are areas of soils 
similar to Schoodic soils, but with less than 35 percent 
rock fragments; shallow, somewhat excessively drained 
Lyman soils on ridges; shallow and very shallow, poorly 
drained or very poorly drained, loamy till soils in 
depressions and drainageways; very poorly drained 
Wonsqueak soils in pockets; and rock outcrops. These 
areas make up about 20 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are small moraines and knolls 
of somewhat excessively drained Hermon soils and 
small ridges of moderately well drained Dixfield soils. 
These areas make up about 5 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 20 to 40 inches in the Naskeag 
Soil and 1 to 10 inches in the Schoodic soil. A 
seasonal high water table is commonly within 1.5 feet 
of the surface in the Naskeag soil from late fall to late 
spring. Permeability is rapid in both soils. Surface 
runoff is slow to medium for the Naskeag soil and slow 
to rapid for the Schoodic soil. Available water capacity 
is low or very low in the Naskeag soil and very low in 
the Schoodic soil. Rooting depth is restricted in these 
soils by the depth to bedrock. 

This unit is mainly used for woodland, but a few 
areas are brushy idle land. A few areas are used for 
residential development. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland, but if used for 
this purpose, it is best suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
jack pine. The abundant natura! reproduction of the 
spruce and fir makes the unit suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this unit are the high 
water table in Naskeag soils and the depth to bedrock 
in Schoodic soils. Seedling mortality is severe on the 
Schoodic soils due to very shallow soil depth and 
droughtiness and is moderate on the Naskeag soils 
because of high water table. Windthrow hazard is 
severe on this unit because the high water table and 
very shallow depth of the soils cause trees to be 
shallow rooted. Harvesting by strip cutting or 
clearcutting will expose fewer trees to the prevailing 
wind and help to prevent windthrow. 

This unit has severe limitations for most urban uses 
because of the high water table in the Naskeag soil and 
very shallow depth to bedrock of the Schoodic soils. 
Dwellings, small commercial buildings, and septic tank 
absorption fields should be located on deep, well 
drained to excessively drained inclusions, if available in 
the unit. 
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NBB—Naskeag-Schoodic-Lyman 
complex, undulating, very stony 


This nearly level to undulating unit is on glacial till 
uplands. It is mainly on points, peninsulas, and islands 
in coastal areas. Naskeag soils are on broad, flat 
areas. Schoodic and Lyman soils are on the slightly 
higher ridges and knobs. Up to 3 percent of the surface 
of the unit is covered with stones. Slopes are mainly 
complex. Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent on the 
Naskeag and Schoodic soils and from 3 to 8 percent 
on the Lyman soils. Areas of the unit are irregularly 
shaped and range from 15 to 200 acres. 

This unit consists of about 40 percent moderately 
deep, somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained 
Naskeag soils; 25 percent excessively drained 
Schoodic soils; 20 percent shallow, somewhat 
excessively drained Lyman soils; and 15 percent other 
soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Naskeag soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 5 inches of very dusky red highly 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 11 inches 
of mottled, light brownish gray fine sandy loam and 
mottled, brown gravelly loamy sand. The subsoil is 22 
inches thick. It is very dusky red to dusky red gravelly 
loamy sand in the upper part and mottled, light 
yellowish brown gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. 
Hard bedrock is at a depth of 38 inches. 

Typically, the surface of the Schoodic soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 4 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 3 inches of dark reddish brown 
moderately decomposed organic material over 9 inches 
of pinkish gray very gravelly fine sandy loam. Hard 
bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches from the mineral 
surface. 

Typically, the surface of the Lyman soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of very dark brown highly 
decomposed organic material over 1 inch of brown fine 
sandy loam. The subsoil is 16 inches thick. It is 
reddish brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
dark brown fine sandy loam to dark yellowish brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock 
is at a depth of 19 inches. 

Included in mapping are areas of rock outcrop on 
ridgetops, soils similar to Schoodic soils but with less 
than 35 percent rock fragments, and small moraines 
and knolls of Hermon and Dixfield soils. These areas 
make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. Also 
included are pockets of very poorly drained, loamy till 
Soils; Wonsqueak soils; Bucksport soils; organic soils 
less than 51 inches thick over bedrock; and very poorly 
and poorly drained, loamy till soils that are less than 20 
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inches deep to bedrock. These areas make up about 
10 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 20 to 40 inches in the Naskeag 
Soil, 1 to 10 inches in the Schoodic soil, and 10 to 20 
inches in the Lyman soil. A seasonal high water table 
is commonly within 1.5 feet of the surface in the 
Naskeag soil from late fall to late spring. Permeability 
is rapid in the Naskeag and Schoodic soils and 
moderately rapid in the Lyman soil. Surface runoff is 
slow to medium for the Naskeag soil and slow to rapid 
for the Lyman and Schoodic soils. Available water 
capacity is low or very low in the Naskeag and 
Lyman soils and very low in the Schoodic soil. Rooting 
depth is restricted in these soils by the depth to 
bedrock. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. A few 
areas are brushy idle land. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland, but if used for 
this purpose, it is best suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
jack pine. The abundant natural reproduction of the 
spruce and fir makes the unit best suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this unit are the high 
water table in Naskeag soils and depth to bedrock in 
Schoodic and Lyman soils. Seedling mortality is severe 
on the Schoodic soils and moderate on the Lyman 
soils because of very shallow and shallow soil depth 
and the droughtiness. It is moderate on the Naskeag 
soils because of the high water table. Windthrow 
hazard is severe on the unit because of the high water 
table and because the very shallow and shallow depth 
of the soils cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Harvesting by strip cutting or clearcutting will expose 
fewertrees to the prevailing wind and help to prevent 
windthrow. 

This unit is a poor source of roadfill material because 
of the high water table and depth to bedrock. 

This unit is a poor site for roads because of the high 
water table and depth to bedrock of the Naskeag soils 
and the depth to bedrock and slope of the Lyman and 
Schoodic soils. If possible, roads should be 
constructed on deeper and better drained inclusions in 
the unit. Roads on this unit should be designed on the 
contour to reduce cuts and lessen slope. Considerable 
roadfill is needed on this unit to construct a suitable 
road base. 


NcB—Nicholville very fine sandy loam, 3 
to 8 percent slopes 
This very deep, gently sloping, moderately well 


drained soil is on terraces in river valleys and on small 
outwash plains. Slopes are smooth and convex. The 
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areas are irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is covered with a mat of 
leaves and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface layer is 1 
inch of black highly decomposed organic material, over 
1 inch of light brownish gray very fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 18 inches thick. It is dark brown to dark 
yellowish brown very fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and mottled, yellowish brown very fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. The substratum is mottled, olive silt 
loam to loamy very fine sand to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of soils 
similar to Nicholville soils, but that are somewhat 
poorly and poorly drained and in depressions and 
drainageways, or are well drained and in slightly higher 
positions than the Nicholville soils. These areas make 
up about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also 
included are areas of somewhat poorly drained 
Lamoine soils, poorly drained Scantic soils, and 
somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils with 
18 to 35 percent clay throughout. These areas make up 
about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. In a few areas, 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils, moderately well 
drained, sandy soils, or well drained to excessively 
drained Adams soils are included in mapping. Soils 
with a surface layer and subsoil of loamy sand and a 
substratum of silt loam to silty clay loam are also 
included in mapping. These areas make up about 5 
percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.0 feet in this Nicholville soil from fall to 
spring. Permeability is moderate. Runoff is slow to 
medium. Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild biueberry production, cropland, 
and hay and pasture. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. The 
main tree species are sugar maple, white pine, and 
northern red oak. White ash and yellow birch also 
produce well on this soil. Softwoods produce well on 
this soil, but require considerable management to 
reduce competition from hardwoods. 

This soil is fairly well suited for cropland. The main 
limitation is erosion hazard. Erosion control measures 
such as conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
stripcropping may be needed to prevent erosion. 

This soil is well suited for hay and pasture and will 
produce good yields of forage crops. Grazing in the 
Spring when the soil is wet cause soil compaction. 

This soil will produce good yields of wild blueberries. 
This soil is well suited for flail mowing and mechanical 
harvesting. In lower parts of the landscape, late spring 
frosts are a hazard to blueberry blossoms. 
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The major limitations of this soil when used as a site 
for dwellings and small commercial buildings are the 
high water table and high frost action. Installing drains 
near footings, locating foundations above the high water 
table, and backfilling to grade will help prevent wet 
basements and reduce frost heaving. The high water 
table is the major limitation of this soil as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields. The system should be 
located on a better drained inclusion of the unit, or fill 
should be used to raise the absorption field above the 
seasonal high water table. 


NcC—Nicholville very fine sandy loam, 8 
to 15 percent slopes 


This very deep, strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is on terraces in river valleys and on small 
outwash plains. Slopes are smooth and convex. The 
areas аге irregularly shaped range from З to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is covered with a mat of 
leaves and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface layer is 1 
inch of black highly decomposed organic material, over 
1 inch of light brownish gray very fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil is 18 inches thick. It is dark brown to dark 
yellowish brown very fine sandy loam in the upper part 
and mottled, yellowish brown very fine sandy loam in 
the lower part. The substratum is mottled, olive silt 
loam to loamy very fine sand to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils with 
less than 18 percent clay in depressions and 
drainageways and well drained soils with less than 18 
percent clay in slightly higher positions than the 
Nicholville soils. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
areas of somewhat poorly drained Lamoine soils, 
poorly drained Scantic soils, and somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained, marine-deposited, silty 
soils with 18 to 35 percent clay. These areas make up 
about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. In a few areas 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils; moderately well 
drained, sandy soils; or somewhat excessively drained 
Adams soils are included in mapping. Soils with a 
surface layer and subsoil of loamy sand and a 
substratum of silt loam to silty clay loam are included 
in mapping. These areas make up about 5 percent of 
the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.0 feet in this Nicholville soil from fall to 
spring. Permeability is moderate. Runoff is medium. 
Available water capacity is high. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 


areas are used for wild blueberry production, cropland, 
and hay and pasture. 

This soil is well suited for hardwood production. The 
main tree species are sugar maple, beech, and 
northern red oak. White ash and yellow birch also 
produce well on this soil. Softwoods produce well on 
this soil, but require considerable management to 
reduce competition from hardwoods. The main 
limitation of this unit is erosion hazard. Erosion will 
occur on skid trails and roads on the steeper areas of 
this soil. Erosion can be reduced by locating the skid 
trails and roads on the contour and by using waterbars 
on roads. 

This soil is fairly well suited for cropland. The main 
limitation is erosion hazard. Erosion control measures 
such as conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
stripcropping are necessary to prevent erosion. 

This soil is well suited for hay and pasture and will 
produce good yields of forage crops. Grazing in the 
spring when the soil is wet cause soil compaction. 

This soil will produce good yields of wild blueberries. 
This soil is well suited for flail mowing and mechanical 
harvesting. In lower parts of the landscape, frost is a 
hazard for blueberry blossoms. 

The major limitations of this soil as a site for 
dwellings and small commercial buildings are the high 
water table and high frost action. Installing drains near 
footings, locating foundations above the high water 
table, and backfilling to grade will help prevent wet 
basements and reduce frost heaving. The high water 
table is the major limitation of this soil as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields. The system should be 
located on a better drained inclusion of the unit or fill 
used to raise the absorption field above the seasonal 
high water table. 


Ps—Pits, gravel and sand 


This unit consists of open excavations from which 
soil and underlying material have been removed. The 
areas are mostly oval or round and range from 3 to 20 
acres. They are generally near or surrounded by 
Colton, Adams, Sheepscot, and Hermon soils. Some 
areas have been excavated to bedrock, and many have 
been excavated to the water table. 


Sa—Scantic silt loam 


This very deep, nearly level, poorly drained soil is in 
low areas on coastal lowlands and along streams and 
rivers. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 
100 acres. Slopes are smooth and slightly convex and 
range from 0 to 3 percent. 
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Typically, the surface layer is about 7 inches of dark 
grayish brown silt loam that is mottled in the lower part. 
It is underlain by 8 inches of mottled, olive gray silt 
loam. The subsoil is 20 inches thick. It is mottled, olive 
gray silty clay loam in the upper part and mottled, olive 
gray silty clay in the lower part. The substratum is 
mottled, olive gray silty clay to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with the soil in mapping are areas of 
somewhat poorly drained Lamoine soils in slightly more 
sloping areas than Scantic soils, and very poorly 
drained Biddeford soils in depressions. These areas 
make up about 15 percent of the mapped acreage. 
Also included in mapping are somewhat poorly drained 
and poorly drained soils formed in marine sediments 
with 18 to 35 percent clay, and poorly drained alluvial 
soils along streams. Soils with a surface layer and 
subsoil of loamy sand to sandy loam and a substratum 
of silt loam to silty clay loam are common inclusion 
where Scantic soils are adjacent to outwash soils. 
These areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A perched high water table is commonly within 1 
foot of the surface of this Scantic soil from fall to late 
spring. Permeability of this soil is moderate or 
moderately slow in the surface and subsurface layers 
and slow or very slow in the subsoil and substratum. 
The available water capacity is high. Surface runoff is 
slow. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. Some 
areas are used for hay and pasture or idle fields that 
are reverting to woodland. A few areas are used for 
residential development. 

This soil is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are white spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple. The abundant reproduction of spruce and fir 
makes this soil well suited for pulpwood production. 
The main limitations of this soil are plant competition 
and the high water table. Seedling mortality is 
moderate on the soil because of the high water table. 
Plant competition is severe on this soil, and site 
preparation and weeding may be needed to suppress 
hardwoods that are competing with the softwood 
species. Windthrow hazard is severe on this soil 
because the high water table cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Strip cutting or clearcutting will expose fewer 
trees to the wind and will help to reduce windthrow. 
Because of the high water table, harvesting operations 
should be restricted to the drier months or when the 
ground is frozen. Equipment is easiest to use and 
cause the least damage to the soil at these times. 

This soil is poorly suited for hay and pasture 
because of the high water table. Grazing in early spring 
when the soil is wet will cause soil compaction. Haying 
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is often delayed to mid-summer or late summer 
because of the high water table. Use of subsurface 
drains to lower the water table is difficult in this soil 
because of very slow or slow permeability, slow surface 
runoff, and lack of available drainage outlets. 

This soil has severe limitations for commercial and 
residential development because of the high water table 
and frost action. 


SB—Scantic-Biddeford association 


This unit consists of very deep, nearly level soils in 
lower positions of coastal lowlands and river valleys. 
The Biddeford soils are in shallow depressions within 
areas of the Scantic soils. Slopes are smooth and 
mainly concave. Slope ranges from 0 to 3 percent on 
Scantic soils and 0 to 1 percent on Biddeford soils. 
Areas of this unit are irregularly shaped and range from 
15 to 200 acres. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent poorly drained 
Scantic soils, 30 percent very poorly drained Biddeford 
soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Scantic soil is 
about 7 inches of dark grayish brown silt loam that is 
mottled in the lower part. It is underlain by 8 inches of 
mottled, olive gray silt loam. The subsoil is 20 inches 
thick. It is mottled, olive gray silty clay loam in the 
upper part and mottled, olive gray silty clay in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive gray silty clay to 
a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Biddeford soil is covered 
with a mat of mosses and roots 3 inches thick. The 
surface layer is black muck 9 inches thick. It is 
underlain by mottled, gray silty clay loam 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil is 12 inches thick. It is mottled, olive 
gray silt clay. The substratum is mottled, olive gray and 
gray silty clay to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
moderately well drained Buxton soils and somewhat 
poorly drained Lamoine soils on hummocks, and small 
ridges and Wonsqueak and Bucksport soils in deeper 
pockets. These areas make up about 10 percent of the 
mapped acreage. Also included are areas of very poorly 
drained and poorly drained, loamy soils with 18 to 35 
percent clay and small areas of stony Scantic and 
Biddeford soils. These areas make up about 10 percent 
of the mapped acreage. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly perched 
within 1 foot of the surface in the Scantic soil and is 
commonly 1 foot above to 6 inches below the surface of 
the Biddeford soil from early fall to early summer. 
Permeability of the Scantic soil is moderate or 
moderately slow in the surface layer and subsurface, 
and slow or very slow in the subsoil and substratum. 
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Permeability of the Biddeford soil is moderately rapid in 
the organic layer, moderate or moderately slow in the 
mineral surface layer, and slow or very slow in the 
subsoil and substratum. Surface runoff is slow on the 
Scantic soil and very slow or ponded on the Biddeford 
Soil. Available water capacity is high for both soils. 

Most areas of this unit are woodland or shrubby 
swales. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland, but if used for 
this purpose, it is best suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species on the Biddeford soils are black 
spruce, balsam fir, tamarack, red maple, and white 
cedar. The main tree species on the Scantic soils are 
red spruce, balsam fir, and red maple. The abundant 
reproduction of spruce and fir makes this unit best 
suited for pulpwood production. The main limitations of 
this unit are the high water table and plant competition. 
Seedling mortality is severe on the Biddeford soils and 
moderate on Scantic soils because of the high water 
table. Windthrow hazard is severe on this unit because 
the high water table cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Strip cutting or clearcutting will expose fewer trees to 
the wind and help to reduce windthrow. Because of the 
high water, table harvesting operations should be 
restricted to the drier months or when the ground is 
frozen; equipment is easiest to use and cause the 
least damage to the soil. 

This unit is poorly suited as a site for roads because 
of the high water table and frost action. Considerable 
roadfill must be used to raise the subgrade above the 
seasonal high water table. A coarse grained subgrade 
to frost depth is needed to prevent frost action. If 
possible, roads should be located on a better drained 
inclusion in the unit. 


SdB—Scantic-Lamoine complex, 0 to 8 
percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, nearly level to gently sloping unit is 
in low areas of coastal lowlands and river valleys 
between or adjacent to glacial till ridges. The Scantic 
soils are in a slightly lower position on the landscape 
than the Lamoine soils. Up to 3 percent of the surface 
of this unit is covered with stones. Slope ranges from 0 
to З percent on Scantic soils and from З to 8 percent 
on Lamoine soils. Slopes are smooth. The areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 100 acres. 

This unit is about 45 percent poorly drained Scantic 
Soils, 35 percent somewhat poorly drained Lamoine 
soils, and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Scantic soil is 
about 7 inches of dark grayish brown silt loam that is 
mottled in the lower part. It is underlain by 8 inches of 
mottled, olive gray silt loam. The subsoil is 20 inches 
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thick. It is mottled, olive gray silty clay loam in the 
upper part and mottled, olive gray silty clay in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive gray silty clay to 
a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Lamoine soil is 
dark brown silt loam 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 14 
inches thick. It is mottled, light olive brown to light 
yellowish brown silt loam in the upper part and mottled, 
light olive brown to olive silty clay loam in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive silty clay to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of very 
stony soils that have a surface layer and subsoil of fine 
sandy loam to loamy sand, and a substratum of silty 
clay loam or silty clay and loamy soils that are 18 to 
35 percent clay. Also included are Biddeford soils in 
small depressions. These areas make up 15 percent of 
the mapped acreage. Also included are small areas of 
somewhat excessively drained Hermon and Lyman 
soils and moderately well drained Dixfield and Buxton 
soils on knolls and small ridges throughout the unit. 
These areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A perched high water table from late fall to early 
summer is commonly at a depth of 6 inches to 1.5 feet 
in the Lamoine soil and commonly within 1 foot of the 
surface of the Scantic soil. Permeability of the Lamoine 
soil is moderate or moderately slow in the surface 
layer, moderately slow or slow in the upper part of the 
subsoil, and slow or very slow in the lower part of the 
subsoil and in the substratum. Permeability of the 
Scantic soil is moderate or moderately slow in the 
surface and subsurface layers and slow or very slow in 
the subsoil and substratum. Surface runoff is slow on 
the Scantic soil and medium on the Lamoine soil. The 
available water capacity is high in both soils. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for residential development. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple. The abundant natural reproduction of spruce 
and fir makes these soils well suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this unit are plant 
competition and the high water table. Plant competition 
is severe on this unit. Site preparation and weeding 
may be needed to suppress hardwoods that are 
competing with the softwood species. Equipment is 
difficult to operate on the wetter parts of the unit except 
during the drier parts of the year or when the ground is 
frozen. Windthrow hazard is severe on this unit 
because the high water table cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Harvesting by strip cutting or clearcutting will 
expose fewer trees to the wind and help to prevent 
windthrow. 
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The unit has severe limitations for most urban uses 
because of the high water table, stoniness, and frost 
action. 


SEB—Scantic-Lamoine-Dixfield complex, 
genily sloping, very stony 


This unit consists of very deep, nearly level to gently 
sloping soils in low areas of coastal lowlands and river 
valleys and on glacial till ridges between or adjacent to 
these areas. The Lamoine and Dixfield soils are on 
small knolls and ridges. The Scantic soils are in plane 
areas and depressions between the knolls and ridges. 
Up to 3 percent of the surface of the soils in this unit 
are covered with stones. Slopes are smooth. They are 
mainly convex on the Lamoine and Dixfield soils and 
concave on the Scantic soils. Slope ranges from 0 to 3 
percent on the Scantic soils, from 3 to 8 percent on the 
Lamoine soils, and from 3 to 8 percent on the Dixfield 
Soils. Areas of the unit are irregularly shaped and range 
from 15 to 200 acres. 

This unit is about 30 percent poorly drained Scantic 
soils, 25 percent somewhat poorly drained Lamoine 
Soils, 20 percent moderately well drained Dixfield soils, 
and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Scantic soil is 
about 7 inches of dark grayish brown silt loam that is 
mottled in the lower part. It is underlain by 8 inches of 
mottled, olive gray silt loam. The subsoil is 20 inches 
thick. It is mottled, olive gray silty clay loam in the 
upper part and mottled, olive gray silty clay in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive gray silty clay to 
a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Lamoine soil is 
dark brown silt loam, 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 14 
inches thick. It is mottled, light olive brown to light 
yellowish brown silt loam in the upper part and mottled, 
light olive brown to olive silty clay loam in the lower 
part. The substratum is mottled, olive silty clay to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Typically, the surface of the Dixtield soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 2 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 2 inches of black highly 
decomposed organic material, underlain by 4 inches of 
light gray, fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 22 inches 
thick. It is dark reddish brown to brown fine sandy loam 
in the upper part, and light olive brown fine sandy loam 
and mottled, light olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam 
in the lower part. The substratum is very firm, olive 
gravelly fine sandy loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of very 
stony, moderately well drained, somewhat poorly 
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drained, and poorly drained, loamy soils with 18 to 35 
percent clay and areas that have a surface layer and 
subsoil of fine sandy loam and a substratum of silty 
clay loam or silty clay. Also included in depressions 
are very poorly drained Biddeford, Wonsqueak, and 
Bucksport soils. These areas make up about 20 
percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
somewhat poorly drained Colonel soils on foot slopes 
and a few smail knolls of somewhat excessively 
drained Hermon soils and shallow Lyman soils. These 
areas make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A perched high water table from early fall to summer 
is commonly at a depth of 6 inches to 1.5 feet in the 
Lamoine soil, 1.5 to 2.5 feet in the Dixfield soil, and 1 
foot or less in the Scantic soil. Permeability of the 
Scantic soil is moderate or moderately slow in the 
surface and subsurface layers and slow or very slow in 
the subsoil and substratum. Permeability of the 
Lamoine soil is moderate or moderately stow in the 
surface layer, moderately slow or slow in the upper part 
of the subsoil, and slow or very slow in the lower part of 
the subsoil and in the substratum. Permeability of the 
Dixfield soil is moderate in the surface layer and 
subsoil and moderately slow or slow in the substratum. 
Surface runoff is slow on the Scantic soil and medium 
on the Lamoine and Dixtield soils. Available water 
capacity is high for Scantic and Lamoine soils and 
moderate for Dixfield soils. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are red spruce, balsam fir, and 
red maple. The abundant natural reproduction of spruce 
and fir make these soils best suited for pulpwood 
production. The main limitations of this unit are plant 
competition and the high water table. Seedling 
mortality is moderate on the Scantic soils because of 
the high water table. Plant competition is severe on this 
unit. Site preparation and weeding may be needed to 
suppress hardwoods that are competing with the 
softwood species. Equipment is difficult to operate on 
the wetter parts of the unit except during the drier parts 
ofthe year or when the ground is frozen. Windthrow 
hazard is severe on this unit because the high water 
table cause trees to be shallow rooted. Harvesting by 
strip cutting or clearcutting will expose fewer trees to 
the wind and help prevent windthrow. 

This unit is a poor site for roads because of the high 
water table and frost action of the soils. A coarse 
grained subgrade to frost depth is needed to prevent 
frost action. 

The Scantic and Lamoine soils are a poor source of 
roadfill material because of their high water table and 
low strength. The Dixfield soils are a fair source of 
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roadfill, but have limitations because of their high water 
table. 


SfC—Schoodic-Rock outcrop complex, 0 
to 15 percent slopes 


This nearly level to rolling unit is on the crests and 
side slopes of ridges on coastal peninsulas and on the 
crests of mountains. Slopes are mainly complex. The 
areas are irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 200 
acres. 

This unit is about 50 percent Schoodic soils, 25 
percent Rock outcrop, and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Schoodic soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 4 
inches thick. The surface layer is 3 inches of dark 
reddish brown moderately decomposed organic 
material, over 9 inches of pinkish gray very gravelly fine 
sandy loam. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches 
from the mineral surface. 

Rock outcrop is exposed areas of mainly granite, 
diorite, gneiss, gabbro, phyllite. or schist bedrock. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of a soil 
similar to Schoodic soils, but with less than 35 percent 
rock fragments; very shallow, excessively drained 
organic soils; shallow Lyman soils on the side slopes 
of ridges; and Bucksport and Wonsqueak soils in 
depressions. 

Depth to bedrock is 1 to 10 inches in the Schoodic 
Soil. Permeability is rapid. Runoff is rapid. Available 
water capacity is very low. Rooting depth is restricted 
by depth to bedrock. 

Most areas of the unit are wooded or are areas 
covered with shrubs, mosses, and lichens. Some areas 
are used for recreational purposes. 

The unit is poorly suited for woodland, but if used for 
this purpose, itis best suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species on the unit are red spruce, 
balsam fir, and jack pine. The main limitation of this 
unit is depth to rock. Tree growth is very slow on this 
unit because of the very shallow rooting depth and 
droughtiness. Seedling mortality is severe because of 
droughtiness. Ocean breezes provide most of the 
moisture forthe trees during the dry summer months. 
Windthrow hazard is severe on this unit because the 
very shallow depth to bedrock cause trees to be 
shallow rooted. Strip or clearcutting will reduce 
windthrow damage. 

This unit has severe limitations for cropland and 
urban uses because of the very shallow depth to 
bedrock. 

This unit is used for recreation such as hiking, 


especially along coastal areas. The Schoodic soils 
are fragile due to their shallow depth and droughtiness. 
Excessive use can destroy the vegetation and expose 
the soil to erosion. Limiting traffic on these areas 

may be necessary to prevent degradation of the plant 
cover. 


SfE—Schoodic-Rock outcrop complex, 
15 to 65 percent slopes 


This hilly to very steep unit is on the side slopes of 
ridges and mountains. Slopes are mainly complex. 
Areas are narrow, oval, or irregularly shaped and range 
from 3 to 100 acres. 

This unit is about 50 percent very shallow, 
excessively drained Schoodic soils; 30 percent Rock 
outcrop; and 20 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Schoodic soil is 
covered with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 4 
inches thick. The surface layer is 3 inches of dark 
reddish brown moderately decomposed organic 
material, over 9 inches of pinkish gray very gravelly fine 
sandy loam. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches 
from the mineral surface. 

Rock outcrop is exposed areas of mainly granite, 
diorite, gneiss, gabbro, phyllitte, or schist bedrock. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of a soil 
similar to Schoodic soils, but with less than 35 percent 
rock fragments and areas of very shallow, excessively 
drained organic soils. Also included are a few areas of 
shallow Lyman soils on the lower slopes. 

Depth to bedrock is 1 to 10 inches in the Schoodic 
soil. Permeability is rapid. Surface runoff is rapid. 
Available water capacity is very low. Rooting depth is 
restricted by depth to bedrock. 

Most areas of the unit are wooded or are areas 
covered with shrubs, mosses, and lichens. Some areas 
are used for recreational purposes. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland, but if used for 
this purpose, itis best suited for softwood production. 
The main limitations of this unit are depth to bedrock, 
slope, and erosion hazard. The main tree species on 
the unit are red spruce, balsam fir, and jack pine. Tree 
growth is very slow on this unit because of the very 
shallow rooting depth and droughtiness. Ocean 
breezes supply much of the moisture for the trees 
during the summer months. Seedling mortality is very 
severe on the unit because of droughtiness. Windthrow 
hazard is severe on this unit because the very shallow 
depth to bedrock cause trees to be shallow rooted. 
Strip or clearcutting will reduce wind damage. 
Equipment is difficult to use on this unit because of the 
steep slopes. Severe erosion can occur on skid trails 
and roads on the steeper slope in the unit. Erosion can 
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be reduced by locating skid trails and roads on the 
contour and by the use of waterbars on roads. 

This unit has severe limitations for urban uses 
because of the very shallow depth to bedrock and the 
slope. 

This unit is used for recreation such as hiking. The 
Schoodic soils are fragile because of their shallow 
depth to bedrock and the droughtiness. Excessive use 
can destroy the vegetation and expose the soil to 
erosion. Limiting traffic on this unit may be necessary 
to prevent erosion and degradation of the plant cover. 


SGE—Schoodic-Rock outcrop-Lyman 
complex, very steep 


This hilly to very steep unit is-on-the-side slopes of 
glacial till ridges and mount σος. soils 
and Rock outcrop are typically on peaks and upper 
side slopes. Lyman soils are typically on the lower side 
slopes. Slopes are complex and range from 15 to 65 
percent. Areas of the unit are irregularly shaped and 
range from 3 to 300 acres. 

This unit is about 50 percent very shallow, 
excessively drained Schoodic soils; 25 percent Rock 
outcrop; 15 percent shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained Lyman soils; and 10 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Schoodic soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 4 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 3 inches of dark reddish brown 
moderately decomposed organic material, over 9 
inches of pinkish gray very gravelly fine sandy loam. 
Hard bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches from the mineral 
surface. 

Rock outcrop is exposed areas of mainly schists, 
phyllite, granite, diorite, or gneiss bedrock. 

Typically, the surface of the Lyman soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer of the Lyman soil is 2 inches of very 
dark brown highly decomposed organic material, over 1 
inch of brown, fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 16 
inches thick. It is reddish brown fine sandy loam in the 
upper part and dark brown fine sandy loam to dark 
yellowish brown gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower 
part. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 19 inches. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of a soil 
similar to Schoodic soil, but is a gravelly loamy sand 
throughout or has less than 35 percent rock fragments; 
moderately deep, well drained Tunbridge soils; very 
shallow to shallow, well drained to excessively drained 
organic soils; and a soil similar to Lyman soils, but is a 
gravelly loamy sand throughout. Also included are a 
few smail areas of Hermon or Monadnock soils on the 
lower slopes of the unit. 

Depth to bedrock is 1 to 10 inches in the Schoodic 
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Figure 8.]-An area of Schoodic-Rock outcrop-Lyman complex, very steep, in Acadia National Park. 


Soil and 10 to 20 inches in the Lyman soil. 
Permeability is moderately rapid for the Lyman soil and 
rapid forthe Schoodic soil. Surface runoff is rapid. 
Available water capacity is very low for the Schoodic 
soil and very low or low for the Lyman soil. Rooting 
depth is restricted by depth to bedrock. 

Most areas of this unit are woodland or areas 
partially covered with shrubs, mosses, and lichens. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland, but if used for 
this purpose, it is best suited for softwood production. 
The main limitations of this unit are depth to bedrock, 
slope, and erosion hazard. The main tree species are 
red spruce, balsam fir, and jack pine. Tree growth is 
very slow on the unit because of the very shallow and 
shallow rooting depth and the droughtiness. Fog and 
the ocean breezes supply much of the moisture for 
trees during the summer months. Windthrow hazard is 
severe on this unit because the very shallow and 
shallow depth to bedrock cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Strip or clearcutting will reduce windthrow 
damage. Equipment is difficult to use on the unit 
because of the steep slopes. Severe erosion can occur 


on skid trails and roads on the steeper slopes in the 
unit. Erosion can be reduced by locating skid trails and 
roads on the contour and by the use of waterbars on 
roads. 

This unit has severe limitations for roads because of 
slope and depth to bedrock. If possible, roads should 
be located on inclusions of deeper, less sloping soils. 


SKC—Schoodic-Rock outcrop-Naskeag 
complex, rolling 


This nearly level to rolling unit is on low glacial till 
ridges on points, peninsulas, and islands in the coastal 
areas and on crests and peaks of mountains. Schoodic 
soils and rock outcrop are on the ridges and peaks. 
Naskeag soils are in depressions and drainageways. 
Slopes are complex. They range from 0 to 8 percent on 
Naskeag soils and from 0 to 15 percent on Schoodic 
soils and Rock outcrop. Areas of this unit are 
irregularly shaped and range from 15 ta 300 acres, 

This unit is about 45 percent very shallow, 
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excessively drained Schoodic soils; 25 percent Rock 
outcrop; 15 percent moderately deep, somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained Naskeag soils; and 15 
percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface of the Schoodic soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 4 inches thick. 
The surface layer is 3 inches of dark reddish brown 
moderately decomposed organic material, over 9 
inches of pinkish gray very gravelly fine sandy loam. 
Hard bedrock is at a depth of 9 inches from the mineral 
surface. 

Rock outcrop is exposed areas of mainly schist, 
phyllite, granite, diorite, or gneiss bedrock. 

Typically, the surface of the Naskeag soil is covered 
with a mat of leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. 
The surface layer of the Naskeag soil is 5 inches of 
very dusky red highly decomposed organic material 
underlain by 11 inches of mottled, light brownish gray 
fine sandy loam and mottled, brown gravelly loamy 
sand. The subsoil is 22 inches thick. It is very dusky 
red to dusky red gravelly loamy sand in the upper part 
and mottled, light yellowish brown gravelly loamy sand 
in the lower part. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 38 
inches. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of a soil 
similar to Schoodic soils, but with less than 35 percent 
coarse fragments; soils similar to Schoodic and 
Lyman, but are a gravelly loamy sand throughout and 
very shallow to shallow; and well drained to excessively 
drained organic soils. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are 
areas of very poorly drained organic soils that have 
bedrock at a depth of less than 51 inches; very deep 
Bucksport and Wonsqueak soils; poorly drained and 
very poorly drained loamy soils that are less 20 inches 
deep to bedrock in depressions and along 
drainageways; and a few small areas of Lyman, 
Tunbridge, Hermon, Monadnock, or Dixfield soils on 
side slopes of the larger ridges. These areas make up 
about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 1 to 10 inches in the Schoodic 
soil and 20 to 40 inches in the Naskeag soil. A 
seasonal high water table is commonly within 1.5 feet 
of the surface of the Naskeag soil from late fall to early 
spring. Permeability is rapid in the Naskeag and 
Schoodic soils. Surface runoff is slow to rapid on the 
Schoodic soil and slow to medium on the Naskeag 
Soil. Available water capacity is very low for the 
Schoodic soil and low or very low for the Naskeag soil. 
Rooting depth is restricted by the depth to bedrock. 

Most areas of this unit are woodland or partially 
covered with shrubs, mosses, and lichens. 

This unit is poorly suited for woodland, but best 
suited for softwood production. The main limitation of 
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this unit is depth to rock. The main tree species on the 
unit are red spruce, balsam fir, and jack pine. Tree 
growth is very slow on the unit because of the shallow 
rooting depth and droughtiness. Fog and ocean 
breezes supply much of the moisture for trees during 
the summer months. Windthrow hazard is severe on 
this unit because the very shallow and shallow depth to 
bedrock cause trees to be shallow rooted. Strip or 
clearcutting will reduce windthrow damage. 

The unit has severe limitations for roads because of 
the depth to bedrock and the slope. Roads on this unit 
will require considerable roadfill to construct a road 
base. Roads should be designed on the contour to 
avoid cuts, and if possible, should be located on 
inclusions of deeper, less sloping soils. 


SmB—Sheepscot sandy foam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes 


This very deep, nearly level to gently sloping, 
moderately well drained soil is in low areas of outwash 
plains. Slopes are smooth and linear to slightly convex. 
The areas are irregularly shaped or oval and range from 
З to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface 
layer is 2 inches of black highly decomposed organic 
material underlain by 2 inches of grayish brown sandy 
loam. The subsoil is 20 inches thick. It is reddish 
brown sandy loam to dark yellowish brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and mottled, olive brown 
very gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The 
substratum is dark grayish brown very gravelly coarse 
sand in the upper part, and olive gray extremely 
gravelly coarse sand in the lower part to a depth of 65 
inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
excessively drained Colton soils in slightly higher 
positions than Sheepscot soils, somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained Kinsman soils and very poorly 
drained Bucksport and Wonsqueak soils in 
depressions and kettle holes. These areas make up 
about 15 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are very stony, moderately well drained, sandy soils 
and very stony Sheepscot soils. These areas make up 
about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in this Sheepscot soil from late fall to 
early spring. Permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and rapid or very 
rapid in the substratum. Surface runoff is slow to 
medium. The available water capacity is low. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
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areas are used for wild blueberry production, cropland, 
hay and pasture and as sites for residential 
development. This soil is used extensively as a source 
of gravel. 

This soil is well suited for softwood production. The 
main tree species are white pine, hemlock, and red 
spruce. Pines respond well to management on this 
soil. The main limitations of this soil is droughtiness. 
Seedling mortality is moderate because of 
droughtiness, but natural reproduction is usually 
adequate to restock the sites. If seedlings are planted, 
it should be in spring when soit moisture levels are 
highest. Hardwoods should be suppressed to enhance 
the growth of softwood stands. 

This soil produces fair to poor yields of blueberries. 
In dry seasons the water table is well below the rooting 
zone of the blueberry plants and yields will be reduced 
because of lack of available moisture. With irrigation, 
control of weeds, insects, disease, and fertility 
management, the soil will produce good yields. This 
soil is well suited for flail mowing and mechanical 
harvesting. In some areas this soil is in a low position 
on the landscape and may be subject to frost in late 
spring. 

This soil is fairly well suited for cropland and hay and 
pasture. The main management needs are a fertility 
program, surface or subsurface drainage to remove 
excess moisture in the spring, and irrigation for 
droughty periods. Additions of organic matter will 
increase the available water capacity of the soil. 

The seasonal high water table is the major limitation 
of this soil as a site for dwellings. Installing drains near 
footings, locating foundations above the high water 
table, and backfilling to grade will help prevent wet 
basements. The rapid or very rapid permeability of the 
substratum may cause pollution of the ground water if 
this soil is used as a site for septic tank absorption 
fields. This hazard is increased in late fall to early 
spring when the water table is highest. The absorption 
field should be located on the highest area of the unit, 
or loamy fill material should be used to raise the 
absorption field above the seasonal high water table. 


SoB—Sheepscot sandy loam, 3 to 8 
percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, gently sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is on glaciated uplands, small kames, and 
recessional moraines. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
The areas are irregularly shaped or oval and range from 
Sto 100 acres. Up to 3 percent of the surface of the 
Soil is covered with stones. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
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leaves, needles, and twigs 1 inch thick. The surface 
layer is 2 inches of black highly decomposed organic 
material, over 2 inches of grayish brown sandy loam. 
The subsoil is 20 inches thick. It is reddish brown 
sandy loam to dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy 
loam in the upper part and mottled, olive brown very 
gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The substratum 
is dark grayish brown very gravelly coarse sand in the 
upper part and olive gray extremely gravelly coarse 
sand in the lower part to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
excessively drained Colton soils and somewhat 
excessively drained Hermon soils on knolls or 
hummocks. These areas make up about 10 percent of 
mapped acreage. Also included are small ridges of 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils; shallow, 
sandy soils; and a few areas of moderately well drained 
Dixfield soils. These areas make up about 10 percent 
ofthe mapped acreage. Smail areas of poorly drained 
Kinsman soil in a slightly lower positions than 
Sheepscot soil, and a few pockets of Wonsqueak and 
Bucksport soils are included in mapping. These areas 
make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in this Sheepscot soil from late fall to 
late spring. Permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and rapid or very 
rapid in the substratum. Surface runoff is slow to 
medium. The available water capacity is low. 

Most areas of this soil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production and as 
sites for residential development. 

This soil is well suited for softwood production. The 
main tree species are white pine, hemlock, and red 
spruce. Pines respond well to management on this 
Soil. The main limitation of this soil is droughtiness. 
Seedling mortality is moderate on this soil because of 
droughtiness, but natural reproduction is usually 
adequate to restock the site. If seedlings are planted, it 
should be in spring when moisture levels are highest. 
Hardwoods should be suppressed to enhance the 
growth of softwood stands. 

This soil is poorly suited for cropland and hay and 
pasture because of the surface stones. If surface 
Stones are removed, the main limitation is the seasonal 
high water table. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this soil is fairly well 
suited for blueberry production. Unless the soil is 
irrigated, decreased yields of blueberries can be 
expected in dry years because of the droughtiness of 
the soil. Because of the very stony surface, the soil is 
unsuited for flail mowing and mechanical harvesting. 

The seasonal high water table is the major limitation 
of this soil for urban uses such as sites for dwellings 
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and small commercial buildings. Installing drains 
around the footings, locating footings above the 
seasonal high water table, and backfilling around the 
foundation will help to prevent wet basements. 
Dwellings should be located on well drained inclusions 
in the unit if available. The rapid or very rapid 
permeability of the substratum may cause pollution of 
the ground water if this soil is used for septic tank 
absorption fields. This hazard is increased from late fall 
to early spring when the water table is highest. The 
absorption field should be located on the highest area 
of the unit, or loamy fill material should be used to raise 
the absorption field above the high water table. 


SoC—Sheepscot sandy loam, 8 to 15 
percent slopes, very stony 


This very deep, strongly sloping, moderately well 
drained soil is on glaciated uplands, small kames, and 
recessional moraines. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
The areas are irregularly shaped or oval and range from 
3 to 100 acres. Up to З percent of the surface of the 
soil is covered with stones. 

Typically, the surface is covered with a mat of 
leaves, needles, and twigs about 1 inch thick. The 
surface layer is 2 inches of black highly decomposed 
organic material, over 2 inches of grayish brown sandy 
loam. The subsoil is 20 inches thick. It is reddish 
brown sandy loam to dark yellowish brown gravelly 
sandy loam in the upper part and mottled, olive brown 
very gravelly loamy sand in the lower part. The 
substratum is dark grayish brown very gravelly coarse 
sand in the upper part, and olive gray extremely 
gravelly coarse sand in the lower part to a depth of 65 
inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
excessively drained Colton soils and somewhat 
excessively drained Hermon soils on knolls or 
hummocks. These areas make up about 10 percent of 
the mapped acreage. Also included are small ridges of 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils and 
shallow, sandy soils and a few areas of moderately well 
drained Dixfield soils. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Small areas of poorly 
drained Kinsman soil in a slightly lower position than 
Sheepscot soil and a few pockets of Wonsqueak and 
Bucksport soils are included in mapping. These areas 
make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in this Sheepscot soil from fate fall to 
late spring. Permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil and rapid or very 
rapid in the substratum. Surface runoff is medium. The 
available water capacity is low. 
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Most areas of this scil are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used for wild blueberry production and 
residential development. 

This soil is well suited for woodland and is best 
suited for softwood production. The main tree species 
are white pine, hemlock, and red spruce. Pines 
respond well to management on this soil. The main 
limitation of this soil is droughtiness. Seedling mortality 
is moderate because of droughtiness, but natural 
reproduction is usually adequate to restock the site. If 
seedlings are planted, they should be planted in spring 
when soil moisture levels are highest. Hardwoods 
should be suppressed to enhance the growth of 
softwood stands. 

This soil is poorly suited for cropland and hay and 
pasture because of the surface stones. If surface 
stones are removed, the main limitations are the 
seasonal high water table and slope. 

In areas of wild blueberries, this soil is fairly well 
suited for blueberry production. Unless the soil is 
irrigated, decreased yields of blueberries can be 
expected in dry years because of droughtiness of the 
soil. Because of the very stony surface, the soil is 
unsuited for flail mowing and mechanical harvesting. 

The seasonal high water table and slopes are the 
main limitation of this soil for urban uses such as sites 
for dwellings and small commercial buildings. Installing 
drains around the footings, locating footings above the 
seasonal high water table, and backfilling around the 
foundation will help to prevent wet basements. 
Dwellings should be located on well drained inclusions 
inthe unit if available. 


SrB—Sheepscot-Rock outcrop complex, 
0 to 8 percent slopes 


This unit consists of very deep, nearly level to gently 
sloping soils on moraines or kame terraces between or 
adjacent to rock outcrops. This unit is mainly in coastal 
areas on islands and peninsulas. The Sheepscot soils 
are mainly slightly lower in position on the landscape 
than the Rock outcrop. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
Some areas are oval or irregularly shaped, but most are 
elongated. The areas range from 3 to 75 acres. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent very deep, 
moderately well drained Sheepscot soils, 25 percent 
Rock outcrop, and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Sheepscot soils is 
2 inches of black highly decomposed organic material 
over 2 inches of grayish brown sandy loam. The subsoil 
is 20 inches thick. It is reddish brown sandy loam to 
dark yellowish brown gravelly sandy loam in the upper 
part and mottled, olive brown, very gravelly loamy sand 
in the lower part. The substratum is dark grayish brown 
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very gravelly coarse sand in the upper part, and olive 
gray extremely gravelly coarse sand in the lower part to 
a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Rock outcrop is exposed areas of mainly granite, 
diorite, or gabbro bedrock. 

Inciuded with this unit in mapping are somewhat 
poorly drained to poorly drained, moderately deep 
Naskeag soils and areas of soils that are similar to 
Sheepscot soils, but are moderately deep. Also 
included are shallow Lyman soils, very shallow 
Schoodic soils, and shallow and very shallow gravelly 
loamy sand. These soils are transitional between the 
very deep Sheepscot soils and rock outcrops. They 
make up about 20 percent of the mapped acreage. 
Also included are Sheepscot soils with a very stony 
surface and small pits where soils have been removed. 
These areas make up about 5 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A seasonal high water table is commonly at a depth 
of 1.5 to 2.5 feet in the Sheepscot soil from late fall to 
late spring. Permeability is moderate or moderately 
rapid in the surface layer and subsoil, and rapid or very 
rapid in the substratum. Surface runoff is slow to 
medium. The available water capacity is low. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used as sites for residential development. 
Some areas are used extensively as a source of gravel 
and fill material. 

This unit is fairly well suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are white pine, hemlock, and red 
spruce. Pines respond well to management on the 
Sheepscot soils. The main limitations of this unit are 
rock outcrop and droughtiness. Rock outcrop and 
inclusions of shallow soils reduce the value of this unit 
for woodland. The rock outcrops limit the use of 
equipment. Droughtiness of the Sheepscot soils and 
especially of inclusions of shallow soils cause 
moderate or severe seedling mortality in dry years. 
Seedling mortality of 50 percent or more may occur 
during dry years. Windthrow may be severe on 
inclusions of shallow soils. Moderate competition by 
hardwoods can be expected on softwood sites because 
of the seasonal wetness of the Sheepscot soils. 
Hardwoods should be suppressed to enhance the 
growth of softwood stands. 

This unit is poorly suited for cropland and hay and 
pasture because of the complex pattem of the soils 
and rock outcrops. The low available water capacity of 
the Sheepscot soils cause droughtiness during dry 
summer months. 

The seasonal high water table is the major limitation 
of the Sheepscot soil for urban uses such as sites for 
dwellings and small commercial buildings. Installing 
drains around the footings, locating footings above the 
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seasonal high water table, and backfilling around the 
foundation will help to prevent wet basements. 
Dwellings should be located on well drained inclusions 
in the unit if available. The rapid or very rapid 
permeability of the substratum may cause pollution of 
the ground water if this soil is used for septic tank 
absorption fields. This hazard is increased from late fail 
to early spring when the water table is highest. The 
absorption field should be located on the highest area 
of the unit, or loamy fill material should be used to raise 
the absorption field above the high water table. Rock 
outcrop and inclusions of shallow soils are limitations 
for urban uses. 


ThC—Thorndike-Winnecook complex, 0 
to 15 percent slopes, very stony 


This nearly level to strongly stoping unit is on upland 
glacial till ridges. The Winnecook soils are mainly in a 
slightly lower position on the landscape than the 
Thorndike soils. Up to 3 percent of the surface of the 
unit is covered with stones. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. Slope ranges from 0 to 15 percent on 
Thorndike soils and from 2 to 15 percent on Winnecook 
soils. Areas are irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 
100 acres. 

This unit consists of about 45 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Thorndike soils; 30 
percent moderately deep, well drained Winnecook 
soils; and 25 percent other soils. 

Typically, the Thorndike soil has a surface layer of 2 
inches of very dark brown highly decomposed organic 
material, underlain by 1 inch of pinkish gray channery 
silt loam. The subsoil is about 15 inches thick. It is 
dark reddish brown to dark brown very channery silt 
loam in the upper part, and strong brown extremely 
channery silt loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock is at 
a depth of 18 inches. 

Typically, the Winnecook soil has a surface layer of 
2 inches of very dark brown highly decomposed organic 
material, underlain by 2 inches of pinkish gray silt 
loam. The subsoil is about 28 inches thick. It is dark 
reddish brown to strong brown silt loam in the upper 
part and yellowish brown very channery silt loam to 
light olive brown extremely channery silt loam in the 
lower part. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 32 inches. 

Included with this unit in mapping are a few areas of 
well drained Marlow soils and friable till soils on upper 
slopes and moderately well drained Dixfield soils and 
friable till soils on lower toe slopes of the ridges. These 
areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are a few rock outcrops on the 
crests of ridges, somewhat poorly drained Colonel 
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soils, poorly drained Brayton soils, and very poorly 
drained Wonsqueak and Bucksport soils in 
depressions and pockets. These areas make up about 
15 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Permeability in these Thorndike and Winnecook soil 
is moderate. Surface runoff is slow to rapid, depending 
on slope and depth to bedrock. Available water 
capacity is low for Thorndike soils and is moderate for 
Winnecook soils. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland. A few 
areas are used as sites for residential development. 

This unit is fairly well suited for both softwood and 
hardwood production. On the shallow Thorndike soils 
and the very shallow inclusions, shade-tolerant 
softwoods are the main tree species. On the 
moderately deep Winnecock soils and the deep 
inclusions, hardwoods are the main species. The main 
limitations of this unit are droughtiness and depth to 
bedrock. Seedling mortality is moderate on the shallow 
Thorndike soils because of droughtiness. Windthrow 
hazard is severe on the shallow Thorndike soils and 
moderate on Winnecook soils because the bedrock 
limits rooting depth. Strip cutting or clearcutting will 
reduce trees exposed to the wind and will help to 
reduce windthrow. 

Depth to bedrock is the major limitation of this unit 
for urban uses. The bedrock may be rippable with large 
machinery. Excavations should be located in the 
deeper Winnecook soils or in very deep inclusions if 
available. Depth to bedrock is a major limitation of this 
unit as a site for septic tank absorption fields. The 
system should be located on the deeper Winnecook 
Soil, or if possible, on a very deep, well drained 
inclusion in the unit. 


TuB—Tunbridge-Lyman complex, 3 to 8 
percent slopes 


This gently sloping unit is on the crests of upland 
glacial till ridges. Slopes are mainly smooth and 
convex. Áreas are irregularly shaped and range from 3 
to 100 acres. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent moderately 
deep, well drained Tunbridge soils; 35 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils; and 15 
percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Tunbridge soil is 
dark brown fine sandy loam 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
is 9 inches thick. It is yellowish red fine sandy loam in 
the upper part, and yellowish brown to light olive brown 
fine sandy loam in the lower part. The substratum is 
olive fine sandy loam. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 29 
inches. 


Soil Survey 


Typically, the surface layer of the Lyman soil is dark 
brown fine sandy loam, 5 inches thick. The subsoil is 
12 inches thick. It is dark brown fine sandy loam in the 
upper part and dark yellowish brown gravelly fine sandy 
loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 17 
inches. 

included with this unit in mapping are areas of well 
drained Marlow soils; moderately well drained Dixfield 
soils; moderately deep, moderately well drained, loamy 
till soils; and deep, well drained, loamy till soils 
between the ridges of Tunbridge and Lyman soils. 
These areas make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. Also included are somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils and poorly drained Brayton soils in 
depressions and drainageways and a few inclusions of 
very shallow, excessively drained Schoodic soils and 
rock outcrops on the crests of the ridges. These areas 
make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

The depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 inches in the 
Lyman soils and 20 to 40 inches in the Tunbridge soils. 
Permeability is moderately rapid for Lyman soils and 
moderate or moderately rapid for Tunbridge soils. The 
available water capacity is moderate for the Tunbridge 
soils and low or very low for the Lyman soils. Surface 
runoff is slow to medium on both soils. Rooting depth is 
restricted by the depth to bedrock, especially in the 
Lyman soils. 

This unit is used mostly for hay and pasture. A few 
areas are used as sites for residential development, 
blueberry production, cropland, and woodland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for cultivated crops. The 
moderately deep Tunbridge soil will produce good 
yields of crops with few management limitations, but 
the shallow Lyman soils are droughty. The inclusions of 
very shallow Schoodic soils and rock outcrop will 
interfere with farming operations. Rooting depth of 
deep-rooted crops will be restricted by the shallow 
depth of the Lyman soil and the inclusions of very 
shallow soils. 

This unit is well suited for hay and pasture. 
Droughtiness of Lyman soils may limit production in 
dry years. 

This unit will produce fair to good yields of 
blueberries. During dry years, yields will be reduced 
because of the droughtiness of the Lyman soils. This 
unit has few surface stones. Flail mowers and 
mechanical harvesters can be used. 

This unit is fairly well suited for woodland. The 
moderately deep Tunbridge soils are best suited for 
hardwood production. The shallow Lyman soils are best 
suited for softwood production. The main tree species 
are hardwoods on Tunbridge soils and shade-tolerant 
softwoods on Lyman soils. If this unit is managed for 
softwood production, the deeper Tunbridge soils will 
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require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. Both soils have abundant 
natural reproduction, especially of spruce and fir. The 
main limitations of this unit are droughtiness and depth 
to bedrock. Seedling mortality is moderate on the 
Lyman soils because of droughtiness. Windthrow 
hazard is severe on the Lyman soils because the 
shallow depth to bedrock cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Strip cutting or clearcutting will reduce the 
windthrow damage. 

The major limitation of this unit as a site for 
dwellings is depth to bedrock. Cuts needed to provide 
essentially level building sites can expose bedrock. 
Dwellings with basements should be located on 
inclusions of deep soils in this unit, the bedrock should 
be removed, or the foundation should be set on the 
bedrock and backfilled to the established grade. Depth 
to bedrock is also the major limitation of the unit for 
septic tank absorption fields. The systems can be 
located in deeper inclusions in the unit if available, or fill 
material can be used to raise the level of the absorption 
field. 


TuC—Tunbridge-Lyman complex, 8 to 15 
percent slopes 


This strongly sloping unit is on the side slopes of 
upland glacial till ridges. Slopes are mainly smooth and 
convex, but a few areas are complex. Areas are 
irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 50 acres. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent moderately 
deep, well drained Tunbridge soils; 30 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils; and 20 
percent other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Tunbridge soil is 
dark brown, fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 9 inches thick. It is yellowish red fine sandy 
loam in the upper part and yellowish brown to light olive 
brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is olive brown fine sandy loam. Hard 
bedrock is at a depth of 29 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Lyman soil is dark 
brown, fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 12 inches thick. It is dark brown fine sandy 
loam in the upper part and dark yellowish brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock 
is at a depth of 17 inches. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of well 
drained Marlow soils; moderately well drained Dixfield 
soils; moderately deep, moderately well drained, loamy 
till soils; and deep, friable, well drained, loamy till soils 
between the ridges of Tunbridge and Lyman soils. 
These areas make up about 15 percent of the mapped 
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acreage. Also included are somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils and poorly drained Brayton soils in 
depressions and drainageways, and a few inclusions of 
very shallow, excessively drained Schoodic soils and 
rock outcrop on the crests of the ridges. These areas 
make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 inches in the Lyman 
soils and 20 to 40 inches in the Tunbridge soils. 
Permeability is moderately rapid for Lyman soils and 
moderate or moderately rapid for Tunbridge soils. The 
available water capacity is moderate for the Tunbridge 
soils and low to very low for the Lyman soils. Surface 
runoff is moderate to rapid on both soils, depending on 
slope. Rooting depth is restricted by the depth to 
bedrock, especially in the Lyman soils. 

This unit is used mainly for hay and pasture. A few 
areas are used as sites for residential development, 
wild blueberry production, woodland, and cropland. 

This unit is fairly well suited for cropland. The main 
limitations are slope and erosion hazard and the 
droughtiness of Lyman soils. Erosion control measures 
such as conservation tillage, contour farming, and 
stripcropping are needed to prevent erosion. The 
inclusions of very shallow Schoodic soils and rock 
outcrop will interfere with farming operations. Rooting 
depth of deep-rooted crops will be restricted by the 
shallow depth of the Lyman soils and the inclusions of 
very shallow soils. 

The unit is well suited for hay and pasture. 
Droughtiness of the Lyman soils may limit production 
in dry years. 

This unit will produce fair to good yields of 
blueberries. During dry years, yields will be reduced 
because of the droughtiness of the Lyman soils. This 
unit has few surface stones. Flail mowers and 
mechanical harvesters can be used. 

This unit is fairly well suited for woodland. The 
moderately deep Tunbridge soils are best suited for 
hardwood production. The shallow Lyman soils are best 
suited for softwood production. The main tree species 
are hardwoods on Tunbridge soils and shade-tolerant 
softwoods on Lyman soils. If this unit is managed for 
softwood production, the deeper Tunbridge soils will 
require considerable management to reduce 
competition from hardwoods. Both soils have abundant 
natural reproduction, especially of spruce and fir. The 
main limitations of this unit are droughtiness and depth 
to bedrock. Seedling mortality is moderate on the 
Lyman soils because of droughtiness. Windthrow 
hazard is severe on the Lyman soils because the 
shallow depth to bedrock cause trees to be shallow 
rooted. Strip cutting or clearcutting will reduce the 
windthrow damage. 

The major limitations of this unit as a site for 
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dwellings are depth to bedrock and slope. Cuts needed 
to provide essentially level building sites can expose 
bedrock. Dwellings with basements should be located 
on inclusions of deep soils in this unit, the bedrock 
should be removed, or the foundation should be set on 
the bedrock and backfilled to the established grade. 
The building should be designed to conform to the 
natural slope. Depth to bedrock is also the major 
limitation of the unit for septic tank absorption fields. 
The system can be located in deeper inclusions in the 
unit if available, or fill material can be used to raise the 
level of the absorption field. The system should be 
designed to conform to the natural slope. 


TWC—Tunbridge-Lyman-Marlow 
complex, strongly sloping 


This gently sloping to strongly sloping unit is on 
upland glacial till ridges and low mountains. The 
Tunbridge and Lyman soils are typically on the crests 
and upper side slopes of ridges and mountains. The 
Marlow soils are typically on the lower side slopes. 
Slope ranges from 3 to 15 percent on Tunbridge and 
Lyman soils and from 8 to 15 percent on Marlow soils. 
Slopes are mainly smooth and convex. Areas of the 
soil are irregularly shaped and range from 15 to 100 
acres. 

This unit consists of about 40 percent moderately 
deep, well drained Tunbridge soils; 25 percent shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained Lyman soils; 20 percent 
very deep, well drained Marlow soils; and 15 percent 
other soils. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Tunbridge soil is 
dark brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 9 inches thick. It is yellowish red fine sandy 
loam in the upper part and yellowish brown to light olive 
brown fine sandy loam in the lower part. The 
substratum is olive brown fine sandy loam. Hard 
bedrock is at a depth of 29 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Lyman soil is dark 
brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 12 inches thick. it is dark brown fine sandy 
loam in the upper part and dark yellowish brown 
gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock 
is at a depth of 17 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Marlow soil is dark 
brown fine sandy loam 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 13 
inches thick. It is yellowish brown fine sandy foam in 
the upper part and light yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam in the lower part. The substratum is firm, light 
olive brown fine sandy loam in the upper part and very 
firm, olive brown gravelly fine sandy loam in the lower 
part to a depth of 65 inches or more. 


Soil Survey 


Included with this unit in mapping are areas of 
moderately deep, moderately well drained, loamy soils; 
moderately well drained Dixfield soils on the sides of 
ridges; and small areas of somewhat poorly drained 
Colonel soils and poorly drained Brayton soils in 
depressions and drainageways. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are very shallow, excessively drained Schoodic soils, a 
few rock outcrops on crests of ridges, and soils with 
short slopes of more than 15 percent. These areas 
make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

The depth to bedrock is 20 to 40 inches in the 
Tunbridge soil, 10 to 20 inches in the Lyman soil, and 
more than 60 inches in the Marlow soil. A seasonal 
high water table is commonly at a depth of 2 to 3.5 feet 
in the Marlow soil for a brief period in the spring. 
Permeability is moderately rapid for Lyman soils and 
moderate or moderately rapid for Tunbridge soils. 
Permeability in the Marlow soil is moderate in the 
surface layer and subsoil and moderately slow or slow 
in the substratum. Surface runoff is slow to rapid on the 
Tunbridge and Lyman soils and medium to rapid on the 
Marlow soils. Available water capacity is moderate for 
the Tunbridge and Marlow soils and low to very low for 
the Lyman soils. Rooting depth is restricted by the 
depth to bedrock in the Tunbridge and Lyman soils and 
by the firm substratum in the Marlow soils. 

Most areas of this unit are used for woodland that 
has reverted from hayland and pasture. 

This unit is well suited for woodland. The very deep 
Marlow soils and moderately deep Tunbridge soils are 
best suited for hardwood production. The shallow 
Lyman soils are best suited for softwood production. 
The main tree species are hardwoods on Tunbridge and 
Marlow soils and shade-tolerant softwoods on Lyman 
soils. If this unit is managed for softwood production 
Tunbridge and Marlow soils require considerable 
management to reduce competition from hardwoods. 
The unit has abundant natural reproduction, especially 
of spruce and fir. The main limitations of this unit are 
droughtiness and depth to bedrock of Lyman soils. 
Seedling mortality is moderate on the Lyman soils 
because of droughtiness. Windthrow hazard is severe 
on the Lyman soil because the shallow depth to 
bedrock cause trees to be shallow rooted. Strip cutting 
or clearcutting will reduce windthrow damage. 

The Marlow soils in this unit are a good source of 
roadfill material. The Lyman and Tunbridge soils have 
severe limitations for this use because of depth to 
bedrock. 

Slope and the depth to bedrock of the Lyman and 
Tunbridge soils are the major limitation of this unit as 
sites for roads. Roads should be designed on the 
contour to keep their slope gradients low. Because of 
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the shallow depth of the Lyman and Tunbridge soils, 
toads should be planned to reduce cuts as much as 
possible. The Marlow soils in this unit are the better 
sites for roads. 


Ud—Udorthents-Urban land complex 


This unit consists of fill material that has been 
placed on soils of various drainage classes and parent 
materials and areas that are covered by streets, 
parking lots, and buildings. Examples of these areas 
are airports, industrial areas, and commercial areas of 
towns and cities. This unit is mainly in the coastal 
area. Areas are irregular in shape and range from 3 to 
300 acres. Slope ranges from 0 to 30 percent. 

This unit consists of about 50 percent Udorthents, 
30 percent Urban land, and 20 percent other soils. 

Udorthents consist of fill material more than 20 
inches thick over various soils. Most of the larger towns 
and cities are on marine terraces, and much of this fill 
material is over marine sediments. Some areas are fill 
over glacial till and bedrock. The fill material is mainly 
gravelly, but includes some other soil materials 
removed from adjacent areas by excavation for 
foundations. 

Urban land consists of areas covered by concrete, 
asphalt, buildings, and other impervious surfaces. The 
underlying soil material is mainly marine sediments, 
but includes glacial till or bedrock. 

Included with this unit in mapping are a few areas of 
undisturbed Buxton, Lamoine, Scantic, Lyman, 
Tunbridge, Schoodic, Dixfield or Hermon soils. In a few 
areas the fill material consists of nonsoil material such 
as building rubbish, cinders, ash, sawdust, bark, and 
quarry rubble. Also included are small areas that have 
slopes of 30 to 60 percent. 

Permeability, internal drainage, runoff, and available 
water capacity of the Udorthents is variable and 
depends on the characteristics of the type of fill 
material. 

Onsite investigation is needed to determine the 
potentials and limitations of these areas for any use. 


WA—Waskish and Sebago soils 


This very deep, nearly level unit is in depressions in 
glaciated uplands and glaciofluvial deposits. Slopes are 
smooth and slightly convex. Slope ranges from 0 to 1 
percent. Areas of the unit are mainly oval. 

Some areas consist of very poorly drained Waskish 
Soils, some of very poorly drained Sebago soils, and 
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some of both soils. The Waskish and Sebago soils 
were mapped together because they have no major 
differences in use and management. The total 
acreage of the unit has about 45 percent Waskish 
Soils, 40 percent Sebago soils, and 15 percent other 
Soils. 

Typically, the surface, subsurface, and bottom layers 
of the Waskish soils are very dusky red or dark reddish 
brown peat. The peat materiai extents to a depth of 63 
inches or more. Mucky peat material is commonly 
below 63 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Sebago soil is 
black mucky peat 34 inches thick. The next layer is 
very dusky red peat to a depth of 54 inches. Below 54 
inches is black mucky peat. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
well decomposed Wonsqueak and Bucksport soils 
mainly at the edges of the unit. These areas make up 
about 10 percent of the mapped acreage. Also included 
are areas of very poorly drained alluvial soils along 
streams and very poorly drained Biddeford soils in 
coastal areas and river valleys. These areas make up 
about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

A seasonal high water is commonly within 2 feet of 
the surface from late fall to summer in the Waskish soil 
and commonly within 6 inches of the surface from fall 
to early summer in the Sebago soil. Permeability is 
rapid or very rapid in the Waskish soil and moderately 
rapid in the Sebago soil. Surface runoff is very slow on 
the Sebago soil, or it is ponded. Available water 
capacity is high for both soils. Waskish soils are 
extremely acid. Sebago soils range from extremely 
acid to strongly acid. Plant growth is restricted by the 
acidity of the soils and the high water table. 

These areas are dominated by heath plants and 
sphagnum moss. A few scattered trees grow around 
the edges of the units. A few areas have been mined for 
agricultural peat. 

This unit is wetland that has potential for controlling 
floodwater and erosion, improving water quality and 
quantity, providing habitat for wetland wildlife, and 
providing recreational opportunities. 

The Waskish soils in this unit have value as a 
source of horticultural peat, but the small size of many 
of the units limits the use of mechanical harvesting 
equipment. 

This unit is poorly suited for commercial wood 
production because of the high water table, acidity, and 
composition of the organic materials. Trees on this unit 
are very slow growing and often stunted. Common 
species growing on the edges of the unit are black 
spruce, eastern larch, and balsam fir. 
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This unit has severe limitations as a site for roads 
because of the high water table and instability of the 
organic soils. 


WkC—Winnecook-Thorndike complex, 3 
to 12 percent slopes 


This gently sloping to strongly sloping unit is on 
upland glacial till ridges. The Winnecook soils are 
mainly in a slightly lower position on the landscape 
than the Thorndike soils. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. Areas of the unit are irregularly shaped and 
range from 3 to 75 acres. 

This unit consists of about 55 percent moderately 
deep, well drained Winnecook soils; 30 percent 
shallow, somewhat excessively drained Thorndike 
soils; and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the Winnecook soil has a surface layer of 
very dark grayish brown silt loam, 8 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 22 inches thick. It is strong brown silt loam 
in the upper part, yellowish brown very channery silt 
loam in the middle part, and light olive brown extremely 
channery silt loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock is at 
a depth of 30 inches. 

Typically, the Thorndike soil has a surface layer of 
dark brown channery silt loam, 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is 9 inches thick. It is dark brown very channery 
silt loam in the upper part and strong brown extremely 
channery silt loam in the lower part. Hard bedrock is at 
a depth of 16 inches. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas of well 
drained Marlow soils on the upper side slopes and 
moderately well drained Dixfield on the lower side 
slopes of the ridges. These areas make up about 10 
percent of the mapped acreage. Also included are a 
few areas of rock outcrop on the crests of ridges anda 
few areas with slopes of more than 12 percent. These 
areas make up about 5 percent of the mapped acreage. 

Permeability of both the Thorndike and Winnecook 
soils is moderate. Surface runoff is slow to rapid, 
depending on slope and depth of bedrock. Available 
water capacity is low for the Thorndike soils and 
moderate for the Winnecook soils. 

Most areas of this unit are used for hayland, 
pasture, and woodland. Some areas are used as sites 
for residential development, and a few areas are 
cropland. 

This unit is well suited for cultivated crops. The 
major limitation is the depth to bedrock in the 
Thorndike soils. Roots will obtain moisture from the 
cracks and voids in the bedrock. Erosion control 
measures such as conservation tillage, farming on the 
contour, and stripcropping are needed on the steeper 
slopes to prevent erosion. 
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This unit is well suited for hay and pasture. Depth to 
bedrock will reduce rooting depth of deep-rooted 
legumes such as alfalfa. 

This unit is fairly well suited for woodland and is 
suited for both softwood and hardwood production. The 
main tree species on Winnecook soils are hardwoods. 
The main tree species on Thorndike soils are shade- 
tolerant softwoods. The main limitations of this unit are 
droughtiness and depth to bedrock. Seedling mortality 
is moderate on the Thorndike soils because of 
droughtiness. Windthrow hazard is severe on the 
Thorndike soils and moderate on Winnecook soils; 
bedrock limits rooting depth, and trees are shallow 
rooted. Strip cutting or clearcutting will reduce trees 
exposed to the wind and reduce windthrow. 

Depth to bedrock in the Thorndike soil is the major 
limitation of this unit as a site for urban uses such as 
dwellings with basements. The bedrock is rippable with 
large machinery, This unit is well suited as a site for 
houses without basements. Depth to bedrock is a 
major limitation of this unit as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields. The system should be located on a 
deeper Winnecook soil, or if possible, on a very deep, 
well drained inclusion in the unit. 


Wo—Wonsqueak muck, flooded 


This very deep, nearly level, very poorly drained soil 
is at the edges of lakes and ponds and adjacent to 
streams. Areas are long and narrow or irregularly 
shaped and range from 10 to 200 acres. Slopes are 
smooth and slightly concave and range from 0 to 1 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray muck, 8 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is black muck, 24 
inches thick. The substratum is gray silt loam to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Included with this soil in mapping are narrow areas 
of very poorly drained alluvial soils along streams. Also 
included are small areas of very poorly drained 
Bucksport and Biddeford soils. Included areas make up 
about 25 percent of the mapped acreage. 

This Wonsqueak soil is frequently flooded for long 
periods from March through October. A seasonal high 
water table is commonly 1 foot above the surface to 6 
inches below the surface from early fall through 
summer. Permeability is moderately slow to 
moderately rapid in the organic material, and moderate 
or moderately slow in the mineral material. Available 
water capacity is high. Surface runoff is very slow, or it 
is ponded. 

This unit is wetland that has potential for controlling 
floodwater, improving water quality and quantity, 
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providing habitat for wetland wildlife, and providing 
recreational opportunities. 

The vegetation on the unit is mainly grasses, 
sedges, and wetland shrubs. 

This soil has severe limitations for most other uses 
because of wetness, flooding, and high content of 
organic material. 


Ws—Wonsqueak and Bucksport mucks 


This level to nearly level unit is in depressions in 
glacial ground moraine and glaciofluvial deposits and 
along the edges of lakes and ponds. Areas are oval or 
irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 200 acres. 
Slopes are smooth and slightly convex. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 1 percent. 

Some areas consist mostly of very poorly drained 
Wonsqueak soils, some mostly of very poorly drained 
Bucksport soils, and some of both. The Wonsqueak 
and Bucksport soils were mapped together because 
they have no major differences in use and 
management. The total acreage of the unit is about 50 
percent Wonsqueak soils, 35 percent Bucksport soils, 
and 15 percent other soils. 

Typically, the Wonsqueak soil has a surface layer 
that is very dark gray muck, 8 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is black muck, 24 inches thick. The 
substratum is gray silt loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Typically, the Bucksport soil has a surface layer that 
is black muck, 12 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
33 inches thick. It is dark reddish brown muck in the 
upper part and black muck in the lower part. The 
bottom layer is black muck to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
poorly drained Scantic and Brayton soils, very poorly 
drained Biddeford and till soils. These soils are mainly 
atthe edges of the unit. Also included are small areas 
of the less decomposed Sebago soils and knolls of 
somewhat excessively drained to well drained Hermon 
Soils and excessively drained Colton soils. Included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A seasonal high water table in these Wonsqueak 
and Bucksport soils is commonly at 1 foot above the 
surface to 6 inches below the surface from early fall 
through summer. Permeability of the Wonsqueak soil is 
moderately slow to moderately rapid in the organic 
material and moderate or moderately slow in the 
underlying mineral soil. Permeability of the Bucksport 
Soil is moderately slow to moderately rapid. Available 
water capacity is high in both soils. Surface runoff is 
very slow, or it is ponded. Bucksport soils are 
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extremely acid to slightly acid. Wonsqueak soils are 
extremely acid to slightly acid in the organic matter 
and strongly acid to neutral in the mineral soil. Plant 
growth is restricted by the acidity and high water 
table. 

This unit is wetland that has potential for controlling 
floodwaters and erosion, improving water quality and 
quantity, providing habitat for wetland wildlife, and 
providing recreational opportunities. 

This unit is very poorly suited for commercial wood 
production because of the high water table and organic 
material. Black spruce, balsam fir, tamarack, northern 
white cedar, and gray birch are common species on 
this unit, but growth is very slow and the trees are often 
stunted. 


WT—Wonsqueak, Bucksport and Sebago 
soils 


This very deep, nearly level unit is in depressions in 
glacial ground moraine and glaciofluvial deposits and 
along the edges of lakes and ponds. Slopes are 
smooth and linear or slightly concave. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 1 percent. 

Some areas consist mainly of very poorly drained 
Wonsqueak soils, some mainly of very poorly drained 
Bucksport soils, some mainly of very poorly drained 
Sebago soils, and some of two or more of these soils. 
These soils were mapped together because they have 
no major differences in use and management. The total 
acreage of the unit is about 45 percent Wonsqueak 
Soils, 30 percent Bucksport soils, 15 percent Sebago 
Soils, and 10 percent other soils. 

Typically, the Wonsqueak soil has a surface layer 
that is very dark gray muck 8, inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is black muck, 24 inches thick. The 
substratum is gray silt loam to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Typically, the Bucksport soil has a surface layer that 
is black muck, 12 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
33 inches thick. It is dark reddish brown muck in the 
upper part and black muck in the lower part. The 
bottom layer is black muck to a depth of 65 inches or 
more. 

Typically, the Sebago soil has a surface layer and 
subsurface layer that is black mucky peat, 34 inches 
thick. The next layer is very dusky red peatto a depth 
of 54 inches. Below 54 inches is black mucky peat. 

Included with this unit in mapping are small areas of 
poorly drained Scantic or Brayton soils and very poorly 
drained Biddeford soils and till soils. These soils are 
mainly at the edges of the unit. A few areas have small 
knolls of somewhat excessively to well drained Hermon 
soils, and excessively drained Colton soils. Included 
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soils make up about 10 percent of the mapped 
acreage. 

A seasonal high water table in these Wonsqueak, 
Bucksport, and Sebago soils is commonly 1 foot above 
the surface to 6 inches below the surface from early fall 
to early summer. Permeability is moderately slow to 
moderately rapid in the Bucksport soils and moderately 
rapid in the Sebago soils. Permeability of the 
Wonsqueak soil is moderately stow to moderately rapid 
in the organic material, and moderate or moderately 
slow in the mineral! material. Surface runoff is very slow, 
or it is ponded. Available water capacity is high. These 
soils are extremely acid to strongly acid. Plant growth 
is restricted by the acidity of the soil and the high water 
table. 


These areas are bogs. They are dominated by heath 
plants, shrubs, and some species of trees. 

This unit is wetland that has potential for controlling 
floodwater and erosion, improving water quality and 
quantity, providing habitat for wetland wildlife, and 
providing recreational opportunities. 

This unit is poorly suited for commercial wood 
production because of the high water table. Black 
spruce, balsam fir, tamarack, red maple, northern white 
cedar, and gray birch are common species, but growth 
is very slow and the trees are often stunted. 

This unit has severe limitations as a site for roads 
because of the high water table and instability of the 
organic soils. 


Prime Farmland 
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Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Itis of major importance in providing the Nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. Because the 
supply of high quatity farmland is limited, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recognizes that responsible 
levels of government, as well as individuals, should 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our Nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland, as defined by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, is the land that is best suited to food, 
feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. It may be 
cultivated land, pasture, woodland, or other land, but it 
is not urban and built-up land or water areas. It either is 
used for food or fiber crops or is available for those 
crops. The soil qualities, growing season, and moisture 
supply are those needed for a well managed soil to 
produce a sustained high yield of crops in an economic 
manner. Prime farmland produces the highest yields 
with minimal inputs of energy and economic resources, 
and farming it results in the least damage to the 
environment. 

Prime farmland has an adequate and dependable 
supply of moisture from precipitation or irrigation. The 
temperature and growing season are favorable. The 
level of acidity or alkalinity is acceptable. Prime 
farmland has few or no rocks and is permeable to water 
and air. It is not excessively erodible or saturated with 
water for long periods and is not frequently flooded 
during the growing season. The slope ranges mainly 
from 0 to 6 percent. More detailed information about the 


criteria for prime farmland is available at the local office 
of the Natural Resources Conservation Service. 

About 87,574 acres in the survey area, or nearly 10 
percent of the total acreage, meets the soil 
requirements for prime farmland. Scattered areas of 
this land are throughout the survey area, but most are 
in the southern part. 

A recent trend in land use in some parts of the 
county has been toward the loss of some prime 
farmiand to industrial and urban uses. The loss of prime 
farmland to other uses puts pressure on marginal 
lands, which generally are more erodible, droughty, and 
less productive and cannot be easily cultivated. 

The map units in the survey area that are considered 
prime farmland are listed ih table 5| This list does not 
constitute a recommendation for a particular land use. 
The extent of each listed map unit is shown in table 4. 
The location is shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication. The soil qualities that affect 
use and management are described under the heading 
“Detailed Soil Map Units." 

Soils that have limitations, such as a seasonal high 
water table, frequent flooding during the growing 
season, or inadequate rainfall, qualify for prime 
farmland only in areas where these limitations have 
been overcome by such measures as drainage, flood 
control, or irrigation. The need for these measures is 
indicated after the map unit name in table 5. Onsite 
evaluation is needed to determine whether or not these 
limitations have been overcome by corrective 
measures. 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
Soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect 
extensive field data about the nature and behavior 
characteristics of the soils. They collect data on 
erosion, droughtiness, flooding, and other factors that 
affect various soil uses and management. Field 
experience and collected data on soil properties and 
performance are used as a basis in predicting soil 
behavior. 

information in this section can be used to plan the 
use and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. It 
can be used to identify the potentials and limitations of 
each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information 
can evaluate the effect of specific land uses on 
productivity and on the environment in all or part of the 
survey area. The survey can help planners to maintain 
or create a land use pattem in harmony with the natural 
soil. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


General management needed for crops and pasture 
is suggested in this section. The crops or pasture 
plants best suited to the soils, including some not 
commonly grown in the survey area, are identified; the 


system of land capability classification used by the 
Natural Resources Conservation Service is explained; 
and the estimated yields of the main crops and hay 
and pasture plants are listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual 
fields or farms should consider the detailed information 
given in the description of each soil under “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” Specific information can be obtained from 
the local office of the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service or the University of Maine Cooperative 
Extension Service. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown ate gn any given year, yields may be 
higher or lowerthan those indicated in the table 
because of variations in rainfall and other climatic 
factors. The land capability classification of each map 
unit also is shown in the table. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, 
erosion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate and timely tillage; control of 
weeds, plant diseases, and harmful insects; favorable 
soil reaction and optimum levels of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for each 
crop; effective use of crop residue, barnyard manure, 
and green manure crops; and harvesting that ensures 
the smallest possible loss. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity 
of each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are 
likely to increase as new production technology is 
developed. The productivity of a given soil compared 
with that of other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
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office of the Natural Resources Conservation Service or 
of the University of Maine Cooperative Extension 
Service can provide information about the management 
and productivity of the soils for those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
Crops that require special management are excluded. 
The soils are grouped according to their limitations for 
field crops, the risk of damage if they are used for 
crops, and the way they respond to management. The 
criteria used in grouping the soils do not include major 
and generally expensive landforming that would change 
slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soils, nor 
do they include possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects. Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for woodland and for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped 
at three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. 
Only class and subclass are used in this survey. These 
levels are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VIII. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class ΙΙ soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate 
conservation practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one 
class. They are designated by adding a small letter, e, 
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W, S, or c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The 
letter e shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion 
unless close-growing plant cover is maintained; w 
shows that water in or on the soil interferes with plant 
growth or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be 
partly corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the 
Soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or 
stony; and c, used in only some parts of the United 
States, shows that the chief limitation is climate that is 
very cold or very dry. 

In class | there are no subclasses because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because 
the soils in class V are subject to little or no erosion. 
They have other limitations that restrict their use to 
pasture, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

Capability units are soil groups within a subclass. 
The soils in a capability unit are enough alike to be 
Suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to have similar productivity. 
Capability units are generally designated by adding an 
Arabic numeral to the subclass symbol, for example, 
lle-4 or Ille-6. 


The capability classification of each map unit is 
given in table 6. 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


James Spielman, forester, Natural Resources Conservation 
Service, helped to prepare this section. 


Productive timberland covers 79 percent of the land 
area of Hancock County. That timberland is 52 percent 
spruce-fir type, 24 percent northern hardwood (beech- 
birch-maple), 12 percent white pine, 9 percent aspen- 
birch, 2 percent oak-hickory, and 1 percent elm-ash-red 
maple. 

In 1982, 44 percent of the timberland in Hancock 
County was stocked with sawtimber-size stands, 40 
percent with pole-size stands, and 15 percent with 
seedling and sapling-size stands. Approximately 9,700 
acres, or 1.2 percent of the timberland in Hancock 
County, was unstocked. 

Approximately 52 percent of the productive 
timberland in Hancock County is in private nonindustrial 
ownership. Of the remaining 48 percent, approximately 
43 percent is privately owned industrial forestland, 3 
percent is in government ownership, and 2 percent is 
Indian land. 

The economy of Hancock County is highly 
dependent upon forest resources. The forest provides a 
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variety of benefits to landowners and society in general. 
These include timber and fiber, recreation, wildlife, 
water, and esthetic values. 

A variety of forest products are harvested. These 
include, pulpwood, sawtimber, veneer logs, boltwood, 
cordwood, biomass chips, shingle stock, posts, poles, 
and rails. 

Table 7 can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. The 
table lists the ordination symbol for each soil. Soils 
assigned the same ordination symbol require the same 
general management and have about the same 
potential productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, 
indicates the potential productivity of the soils for an 
indicator tree species, eastern white pine. The number 
indicates the volume, in cubic meters per hectare per 
year, which the indicator species can produce. The 
number 1 to 5 indicates very low potential productivity; 
6, low; 7, medium; 8, high; and 9 and 10, very high. 
The second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the 
major kind of soil limitation. The letter R indicates 
Steep slopes; X, stoniness or rockiness; W, excess 
water in or on the soil; D, restricted rooting depth; S, 
sandy texture; and F, a high content of rock fragments 
in the soil. The letter A indicates that limitations or 
restrictions are insignificant. If a soil has more than one 
limitation, the priority is as follows: R, X, W, D, S, and 


F. 
n table 7, |slight, moderate, and severe indicate the 


degree of the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Erosion hazardis the probability that damage will 
occur as a result of site preparation and cutting where 
the soil is exposed along roads, skid trails, fire lanes, 
and log-handling areas. Forests that have been burned 
or overgrazed are also subject to erosion. Ratings of 
the erosion hazard are based on the percent of the 
Slope. A rating of slightindicates that no particular 
prevention measures are needed under ordinary 
conditions. A rating of moderateindicates that erosion- 
control measures are needed in certain silvicultural 
activities. A rating of severe indicates that special 
precautions are needed to control erosion in most 
Silvicultural activities. 

Equipment limitation reflects the characteristics and 
conditions of the soil that restrict use of the equipment 
generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. The chief characteristics and conditions 
considered in the ratings are slope, stones on the 
surface, rock outcrops, soil wetness, and texture of the 
surface layer. A rating of slightindicates that under 
normal conditions the kind of equipment or season of 
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use is not significantly restricted by soil factors. Soil 
wetness can restrict equipment use, but the wet period 
does not exceed one month. A rating of moderate 
indicates that equipment use is moderately restricted 
because of one or more soil factors. If the soil is wet, 
the wetness restricts equipment use for a period of one 
to three months. A rating of severe indicates that 
equipment use is severely restricted either as to the 
kind of equipment that can be used, or the season of 
use. If the soil is wet, the wetness restricts equipment 
use for more than three months. 

Seedling mortality refers to the death of naturally 
occurring or planted tree seedlings, as influenced by 
the kinds of soil, soil wetness, or topographic 
conditions. The factors used in rating the soils for 
seedling mortality are texture of the surface layer, 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the length of 
the period when the water table is high, rock fragments 
in the surface layer, effective rooting depth, and slope 
aspect. A rating of s/ightindicates that seedling 
mortality is not likely to be a problem under normal 
conditions. Expected mortality is less than 25 percent. 
A rating of moderate indicates that some problems 
from seedling mortality can be expected. Extra 
precautions are advisable. Expected mortality is 25 to 
50 percent. A rating of severe indicates that seedling 
mortality is a serious problem. Extra precautions are 
important. Replanting may be necessary. Expected 
mortality is more than 50 percent. 

Windthrow hazard is the likelihood that trees will be 
uprooted by the wind because the soil is not deep 
enough for adequate root anchorage. The main 
restrictions that affect rooting are a seasonal high water 
table and the depth to bedrock, a fragipan, or other 
limiting layers. A rating of slightindicates that under 
normal conditions no trees are blown down by the wind. 
Strong winds may damage trees, but they do not 
uproot them. A rating of moderate indicates that some 
trees can be blown down during periods when the soil 
is wet and winds are moderate or strong. A rating of 
severe indicates that many trees can be blown down 
during these periods. 

Plant competition ratings indicate the degree to 
which undesirable species are expected to invade and 
grow when openings are made in the tree canopy. The 
main factors that affect plant competition are the depth 
to the water table and the available water capacity. A 
rating of slightindicates that competition from 
undesirable plants is not likely to prevent natural 
regeneration or suppress the more desirable species. 
Planted seedlings can become established without 
undue competition. A rating of moderate indicates that 
competition may delay the establishment of desirable 
species. Competition may hamper stand development, 
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but it will not prevent the eventual development of fully 
stocked stands. A rating of severe indicates that 
competition can be expected to prevent regeneration 
unless precautionary measures are applied. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or 
common trees on a soil is expressed as a site index 
and as a productivity class number. The site index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and 
codominant trees of a given species attain in a 
specified number of years. The site index applies to 
fully stocked, even-aged, unmanaged stands. 
Commonly grown trees are those that woodland 
managers generally favor in intermediate or 
improvement cuttings. They are selected on the basis 
of growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

The productivity class, a number, is the yield likely 
to be produced by the most important trees. This 
number, expressed as cubic meters per hectare per 
year, indicates the amount of fiber produced at the age 
of culmination of mean annual increment on a fully 
stocked, unmanaged stand. 

The first species listed under common treesfor a 
Soil is the indicator species for that soil. It is the 
dominant species on the soil and the one that 
determines the ordination class. 

Trees to plantare those that are suitable for 
commercial wood production. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 8 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. 
Not considered in the ratings, but important in 
evaluating a site, are the location and accessibility of 
the area, the size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. 
The capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent 
and the ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreation use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is 
essential. 

Irj table 8, [he degree of soil limitation is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
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limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that 
Soil properties are unfavorable and limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a 
combination of these measures, 

The information каре в dan be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
11 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets PET 

Camp areas require site preparation, such as 
shaping and leveling the tent and parking areas, 
stabilizing roads and intensively used areas, and 
installing sanitary facilities and utility lines. Camp 
areas are subject to heavy foot traffic and some 
vehicular traffic. The best soils have mild slopes and 
are not wet or subject to flooding during the period of 
use. The surface has few or no stones or boulders, 
absorbs rainfall readily, but remains firm, and is not 
dusty when dry. Strong slopes and stones or boulders 
can greatly increase the cost of constructing 
campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when 
wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes, 
stones or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand 
intensive foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and 
are not wet or subject to flooding during the season of 
use. The surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm 
after rains, and is not dusty when dry. If grading is 
needed, the depth of the soil over bedrock or a firm, 
dense layer should be considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding 
should require little or no cutting and filling. The best 
soils are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty 
when dry, and are not subject to flooding more than 
once a year during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and few or no stones or boulders on 
the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffid (fig. 9)] Cutting or filling may 
be required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are 
firm when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not 
subject to prolonged flooding during the period of use. 
They have moderate slopes and no stones or boulders 
on the surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or 
greens is not considered in rating the soils. 
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[Figure ә} сон course on Lamoine silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. Blue Hill Bay and Blue Hill in the background. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat 
can be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or 
by promoting the natural establishment of desirable 
plants. 

ET soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils 
that are suitable for establishing, improving, or 
maintaining specific elements of wildlife habitat: and in 
determining the intensity of management needed for 
each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 


kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of 
fair indicates the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poorindicates 
limitations are severe forthe designated element or 
kind of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poorindicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat 
is impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs: 

Grain and seed cropsare domestic grains and 
seed-producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the suríace layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 


stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain 
and seed crops are corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 


Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial 
grasses and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grasses and legumes 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, 
flood hazard, and slope. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grasses 
and legumes are fescue, lovegrass, bromegrass, clover, 
and alfalfa. 


Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are mustard, goldenrod, thistle, and 
milkweed. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. 
Soil properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are aspen, beech, birch, oak, poplar, 
cherry, sweetgum, apple, hawthorn, dogwood, 
blackberry, and blueberry. Examples of fruit-producing 
shrubs that are suitable for planting on soils rated good 
are Russian-olive, autumn-olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are hemlock, pine, 
spruce, fir, cedar, and juniper. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland 
plants are cattails, smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, 
saltgrass, cordgrass, rushes, and sedges. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, 
surface stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples 
of shallow water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding 
areas, and ponds. 
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The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described 
in the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openland wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas 
produce grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, 
and wild herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to 
these areas include woodcock, snowshoe hare, 
bobolink, hawk, pheasant, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
and deer. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, ruffed grouse, woodcock, thrushes, 
woodpeckers, squirrels, red fox, raccoon, moose, deer, 
and bear. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy 
or swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are rails, otter, ducks, geese, 
shore birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the "Soil Properties" section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
Because of the map scale, small areas of different 
soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specific soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils 
or for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in 
the design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria 
were not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations need to be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
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determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected 
about kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand 
and silt fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. 
Estimates were made for erodibility, permeability, 
corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available water 
capacity, and other behavioral characteristics affecting 
engineering uses. 

This information can be used to (1) evaluate the 
potential of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, 
and recreational uses; (2) make preliminary estimates 
of construction conditions; (3) evaluate alternative 
routes for roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and 
underground cables; (4) evaluate altemative sites for 
sanitary landfills, septic tank absorption fields, and 
sewage lagoons; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations 
of soils and geology; (8) locate potential sources of 
gravel, sand, earthfill, and topsoil; (7) plan drainage 
systems, irrigation systems, ponds, terraces, and 
other structures for soil and water conservation; and (8) 
predict performance of proposed small structures and 
pavements by comparing the performance of existing 
similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil 
maps, the soil descriptions, and other data provided in 
this survey can be used to make additional 
interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


[Table 10 bhows the degree and kind of soil 
limitations that affect shallow excavations, dwellings 
with and without basements, small commercial 
buildings, local roads and streets, and lawns and 
landscaping. The limitations are considered slight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and easi ly 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features 
are not favorable for the indicated use and special 
planning, design, or maintenance is needed to 
overcome or minimize the limitations; and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so 
difficult to overcome that special design, significant 
increases in construction costs, and possibly 
increased maintenance are required. Special feasibility 
studies may be required where the soil limitations are 
severe, 
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Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer; 
stone content; soil texture; and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of 
the excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water 
table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are 
made for small commercial buildings without 
basements, for dwellings with basements, and for 
dwellings without basements. The ratings are based on 
soil properties, site features, and observed performance 
of the soils. A high water table, flooding, shrink-swell 
potential, and organic layers can cause the movement 
of footings. A high water table, depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan, large stones, slope, and flooding affect 
the ease of excavation and construction. Landscaping 
and grading that require cuts and ills of more than 5 to 
6 feet are not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. 
They have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base 
of gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and 
a flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on 
soil properties, site features, and observed performance 
of the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a 
high water table, flooding, large stones, and slope 
affect the ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength 
(as inferred from the engineering classification of the 
soil), shrink-swell potential, frost action potential, and 
depth to a high water table affect the traffic supporting 
capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf 
and ornamental trees and shrubs can be established 
and maintained. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Soil reaction, a high water table, depth to 
bedrock, and the available water capacity in the upper 
40 inches affect plant growth. Flooding, wetness, 
slope, stoniness, and the amount of sand, clay, or 
organic matter in the surface layer affect trafficability 
after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


[rable 11 brows the degree and kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered slight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use, and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are 
required. 

| Table 11 hiso shows the suitability of the soils for 
use as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good 
indicates that soil properties and site features are 
favorable forthe use, and good performance and low 
maintenance can be expected; fairindicates that soil 
properties and site features are moderately favorable for 
the use, and one or more soil properties or site features 
*make the soil less desirable than the soils rated good; 
and poor indicates that one or more soil properties or 
site features are unfavorable for the use, and 
overcoming the unfavorable properties requires special 
design, extra maintenance, or costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, a high water table, depth to bedrock, and 
flooding affect absorption of the effluent. Large stones 
and bedrock interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material 
beneath the absorption field to filter the effluent 
effectively. Many local ordinances require that this 
material be of a certain thickness. Septic tank 
absorption fields should be designed and constructed 
in accordance with existing State of Maine subsurface 
wastewater disposal rules. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage, while aerobic bacteria decompose the 
solid and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly 
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level floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. 


Lagoons generally are designed to hold the sewage 
within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil 
materal for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
eepage and contamination of ground water. 
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gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
&agoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material forthe embankments. 
The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. Considered in 
the ratings are slope, permeability, a high water table, 
depth to bedrock, flooding, large stones, and content of 
organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the 
level of sewage in the lagoon cause a lagoon to 
function unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is 
excessive, or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high 
content of organic matter is detrimental to proper 
functioning of the lagoon because it inhibits aerobic 
activity. Slope and bedrock can cause construction 
problems, and large stones can hinder compaction of 
the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste 
is placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and 
covered daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the 
site. In an area landfill, the waste is placed in 
successive layers on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin 
layer of soil from a source away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 


needs to be considered 
The ratings in table 11] are based on soil properties, 


site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock, a high water table, 
slope, and flooding affect both types of landfill. Texture, 
stones and boulders, highly organic layers, and soil 
reaction affect trench type landfills. Unless otherwise 
stated, the ratings apply only to that part of the soil 
within a depth of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a 
limitation rated slight or moderate may not be valid. 
Onsite investigation is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil materiai that is 
used to cover compacted solid waste in an area type 
sanitary landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, 
transported to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
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affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that 
are free of large stones or excess gravel are the best 
cover for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy 
and are difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to 
soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil 
material remaining in the borrow area must be thick 
enough over bedrock or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 12 gives information about the soils as a 
Source of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils 
are rated good, fair, or pooras a source of roadfill and 
topsoil. They are rated as a probable or improbable 
source of sand and gravel. The ratings are based on 
soil properties and site features that affect the removal 
of the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfillis soil material that is excavated in one 
place and used in road embankments in another place. 
In this table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill 
forlow embankments, generally less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are forthe soil material below the 
surface layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed 
that soil layers will be mixed during excavating and 
spreading. Many soils have layers of contrasting 
suitability within their profile. The table showing 
engineering index properties provides detailed 
information about each soil layer. This information can 
help determine the suitability of each layer for use as 
roadfill. The performance of soil after it is stabilized with 
lime or cement is not considered in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. The 
thickness of suitable material is a major consideration. 
The ease of excavation is affected by large stones, a 
high water table, and slope. How well the soil performs 
in place after it has been compacted and drained is 
determined by its strength (as inferred from the 
engineering classification of the soil) and shrink-swell 
potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
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material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fairare 
more than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and 
have a plasticity index of less than 10. They have 
moderate shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 
percent, or many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 
to 3 feet. Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of 
more than 10, a high shrink-swell potential, many 
stones, or slopes of more than 25 percent. They are 
wet, and the depth to the water table is less than 1 
foot. They may have layers of suitable material, but the 
material is less than 3 feet thick. 

Sand and gravelare natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand 
and gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 12, 
only the probability of finding material in suitable 
quantity is evaluated. The suitability of the material for 
specific purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that 
affect excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source 
of sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as 
indicated by the engineering classification of the soil), 
the thickness of suitable material, and the content of 
rock fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification 
are given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of 
grain sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of 
clean sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is 
up to 12 percent silty fines. This material must be at 
least 3 feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, 
large stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as 
shale and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and 
gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 
inches of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also 
evaluated is the reclamation potential of the borrow 
area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by 
Such properties as soil reaction, available water 
capacity, and fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, 
and spreading is affected by rock fragments, slope, a 
water table, soil texture, and thickness of suitable 
material. Reclamation of the borrow area is affected by 
slope, a water table, rock fragments, bedrock, and 
toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
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than 8 percent. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer and are not so wet that excavation is 
difficult. 

Soils rated fairare sandy soils, loamy soils that 
have a relatively high content of clay, soils that have 
only 20 to 40 inches of suitable material, soils that 
have an appreciable amount of gravelor stones or soils 
that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are not 
so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large 
amount of gravel or stones, have slopes of more than 
15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or near 
the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. 
Organic matter greatly increases the absorption and 
retention of moisture and nutrients for plant growth. 


Water Management 


|356 information on the soil properties апа 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer- 
fed excavated ponds. The limitations are considered 
slightif soil properties and site features are generally 
favorable for the indicated use and limitations are minor 
and are easily overcome; moderate if soil properties or 
site features are not favorable for the indicated use and 
special planning, design, or maintenance is needed to 
overcome or minimize the limitations; and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so 
difficult to overcome that special design, significant 
increase in construction costs, and possibly increased 
maintenance are required. 

This table also gives for each soil the restrictive 
features that affect drainage, irrigation, terraces and 
diversions, and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage 
capacity of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised 
structures of soil material, generally less than 20 feet 
high, constructed to impound water or to protect land 
against overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a 
source of material for embankment fill. The ratings 
apply to the soil material below the surface layer to a 


depth of about 5 feet. It is assumed that soil layers will 
be uniformly mixed and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth even greaterthan the height of the embankment 
can affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features 
include less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high 
content of stones or boulders or organic matter. A high 
water table affects the amount of usable material. It 
also affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer orto a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original 
surface. Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a 
permanent water table and permeability of the aquifer. 
Depth to bedrock and the content of large stones affect 
the ease of excavation. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth 
to a high water table or depth of standing water if the 
soil is subject to ponding; slope; susceptibility to 
flooding; subsidence of organic layers; and potential 
frost action. Excavating and grading and the stability of 
ditchbanks are affected by depth to bedrock, large 
stones, slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. The 
productivity of the soil after drainage is adversely 
affected by extreme acidity. Availability of drainage 
outlets is not considered in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The 
design and management of an irrigation system are 
affected by depth to the water table, the need for 
drainage, flooding, available water capacity, intake rate, 
permeability, erosion hazard, and slope. The 
construction of a system is affected by large stones 
and depth to bedrock. The performance of a system 
is affected by the depth of the root zone and soil 
reaction. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
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intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock affect the construction of terraces and 
diversions. A restricted rooting depth, a severe hazard 
of water erosion, an excessively coarse texture, and 
restricted permeability adversely affect maintenance. 
Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
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surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock affect 
the construction of grassed waterways. Low available 
water capacity, restricted rooting depth, and restricted 
permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during 
the course of the soil survey. The data and the 
estimates of soil and water features, listed in tables, 
are explained on the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination 
of the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow holes are 
dug and borings made and examined to identify and 
classify the soils and to delineate them on the soil 
maps. Samples are taken from some typical profiles 
and tested in the laboratory to determine grain-size 
distribution, plasticity, and compaction characteristics. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and 
Atterberg limits, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of the major 
layers of each soil. Pertinent soil and water features 
also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of the engineering 


classification and of the range of index properties for 
the major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most 
soils have layers of contrasting properties within the 
upper 5 or 6 feet. 

Depthto the upper and lower boundaries of each 
layer is indicated. The range in depth and information 
on other properties of each layer are given for each soil 
series under “Soil Series andTheir Morphology” 

Textureis given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are 
defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay 
in the fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 


percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as about 15 percent, an appropriate 
modifier is added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural 
terms are defined in the Glossary. 

Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the 
system adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution 
of the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and 
according to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic 
matter content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified 
as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP. SM, and SC; silty and 
clayey soils as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and 
highly organic soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering 
properties of two groups can have a dual classification, 
for example, CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral 
soil that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified 
in one of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the 
basis of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and 
plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained 
and low in content of fines (silt and clay). At the other 
extreme, soils in group A-7 are fine grained. Highly 
organic soils are classified in group A-8 on the basis of 
visual inspection. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates 
determined mainly by converting volume percentage in 
the field to weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
Sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
Sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
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indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area 
or from nearby areas and on field examination. 

The estimates of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
and plasticity index are generally rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterberg limits extend a marginal amount (1 or 2 
percentage points) across classification boundaries, 
the classification in the marginal zone is omitted in the 
table. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


σος estimates of some characteristics 
and features that affect soil behavior. These estimates 
are given for the major layers of each soil in the survey 
area. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate consists of mineral soil 
particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter in 
diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the 
fertility and physical condition of the soil. They 
determine the ability of the soil to adsorb cations and 
to retain moisture. They influence shrink-swell 
potential, permeability, and plasticity, the ease of soil 
dispersion, and other soil properties. The amount and 
kind of clay in a soil also affect tillage and earthmoving 
operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at 
field moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 
1/a-bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after 
drying the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the 
estimated moist bulk density of each major soil horizon 
is expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 
Bulk density data are used to compute shrink-swell 
potential, available water capacity, total pore space, 
and other soil properties. The moist bulk density of a 
soil indicates the pore space available for water and 
roots. A bulk density of more than 1.6 can restrict 
water storage and root penetration. Moist bulk density 
is influenced by texture, kind of clay, content of organic 
matter, and soil structure. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
downward movement of water when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, 
and texture. Permeability is considered in the design of 
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Soil drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, 
and construction where the rate of water movement 
under saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of 
water that the soil is capable of storing for use by 
plants. The capacity for water storage is given in inches 
of water per inch of soil for each major soil layer. The 
capacity varies, depending on soil properties that affect 
the retention of water and the depth of the root zone. 
The most important properties are the content of 
organic matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil 
structure. Available water capacity is an important 
factor in the choice of plants or crops to be grown and 
in the design and management of irrigation systems. 
Available water capacity is not an estimate of the 
quantity of water actually available to plants at any 
given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and 
is expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH 
of each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potentialis the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of 
clay minerals with water and varies with the amount 
and type of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the 
load on the soil and the magnitude of the change in soil 
moisture content influence the amount of swelling of 
soils in place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For 
others, swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind 
and amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design 
is often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are low, a change 
of less than З percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and 
high, more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 
percent, is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil 
to sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation 
(USLE) to predict the average annual rate of soil loss 
by sheet and rill erosion in tons per acre per year. The 
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estimates are based primarily on percentage of silt, 
sand, and organic matter (up to 4 percent) and on soil 
structure and permeability. Values of K range from 0.05 
to 0.69. The higher the value, the more susceptible the 
soil is to sheet and rill erosion by water. 

Erosion factor Tis an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur without affecting crop productivity over a 
sustained period. The rate is in tons per acre per year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
various stages of decomposition. In table 15, the 
estimated content of organic matter is expressed as a 
percentage, by weight, of the soil material that is less 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. Organic matter content 
is given for map units that have no stones on the 
surface. 

The content of organic matter in a soil can be 
maintained or increased by retuming crop residue to 
the soil. Organic matter affects the available water 
capacity, infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of 
nitrogen and other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


ives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groupsare used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
assigned to one of four groups. They are grouped 
according to the intake of water when the soils are 
thoroughly wet and receive precipitation from long- 
duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
mainly of deep, well drained to excessively drained 
sands or gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of 
water transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate 
when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
moderately deep or deep, moderately well drained or 
well drained soils that have moderately fine texture to 
moderately coarse texture. These soils have a 
moderate rate of water transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
Soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
Soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate 
(high runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These 
consist chiefly of clays that have a high shrink-swell 
potential, soils that have a permanent high water table, 
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Soils that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the 
surface, and soils that are shallow over nearly 
impervious material. These soils have a very slow rate 
of watertransmission. 

Flooding, the temporary inundation of an area, is 
caused by overflowing streams, by runoff from adjacent 
Slopes, or by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding, nor 
is water in swamps and marshes. 

[able 16 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of 
occurrence are estimated. Frequency is expressed as 
none, rare, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but 
possible under unusual weather conditions; occasional 
that it occurs, on the average, once or less in 2 years; 
and frequent that it occurs, on the average, more than 
once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very briefif 
less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more 
than 7 days. Probable dates are expressed in months; 
November-May, for example, means that flooding can 
occur during the period November through May. 

The information is based on evidence in the soil 
profile, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or clay 
deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in organic 
distinctive horizons that form in soils that are not 
subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the 
extent and levels of flooding and the relation of each 
soil on the landscape to historic floods. Information on 
the extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific 
than that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. 
The estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
Soil. Indicated ΠΡ are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table—that is, 
perched or apparent; and the months of the year that 
the water table commonly is high. A water table that is 
seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated 
(арене 

Ап apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. A 
perched water table is water standing above an 
unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, 
water table is separated from a lower one by a dry 
zone. 


Only saturated zones within a depth of about 6 feet 
are indicated. A plus sign preceding the range in depth 
indicates that the water table is above the surface of 
the soil. The first numeral in the range indicates how 
high the water rises above the surface. The second 
numeral indicates the depth below the surface. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a 
depth of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil 
borings and on observations during soil mapping. The 
rock is either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or small rippers. If the rock is 
hard or massive, blasting or special equipment 
generally is needed for excavation. 

Total subsidence is the settlement of organic soils 
or of saturated mineral soils of very low density. 
Subsidence results from either desiccation and 
shrinkage or oxidation of organic material, or both, 
following drainage. Subsidence takes place gradually, 
usually over a period of several years. Table 16 shows 
the expected initial subsidence, which usually is a 
result of drainage, and total subsidence, which usually 
is a resuit of oxidation. 

Not shown in the table is subsidence caused by an 
imposed surface load or by the withdrawal of ground 
water throughout an extensive area as a result of 
lowering the water table. 

Potential frost action is the likelihood of upward or 
lateral expansion of the soil caused by the formation of 
segregated ice lenses (frost heave) and the subsequent 
collapse of the soil and loss of strength on thawing. 
Frost action occurs when moisture moves into the 
freezing zone of the soil. Temperature, texture, density, 
permeability, content of organic matter, and depth to 


the water table are the most important factors 
considered in evaluating the potential for frost action. It 
is assumed that the soil is not insulated by vegetation 
or snow and is not artificially drained. Silty and highly 
Structured clayey soils that have a high water table in 
winter are the most susceptible to frost action. Well 
drained, very gravelly, or very sandy soils are the least 
susceptible. Frost heave and low soil strength during 
thawing cause damage mainly to pavements and other 
rigid structures. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors 
as soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion 
of concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the 
soil. Special site examination and design may be 
needed if the combination of factors creates a severe 
corrosion environment. The steel in installations that 
intersect soil boundaries or soil layers is more 
susceptible to corrosion than steel in installations that 
are entirely within one kind of soil or within one soil 
layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed 
as low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage 
class, total acidity, electrical resistivity near field 
capacity, and electrica! conductivity of the saturation 
extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. It is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the 
National Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories 
(12, 13). Beginning with the broadest, these categories 
are the order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, 
and series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or from laboratory mensure end Table TH юне the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Inceptisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth, or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Aquept (Aqu, 
meaning water, plus ept, from Inceptisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property 
ofthe soil. An example is Haplaquepts (Нар/, meaning 
minimal horizonation, plus aquept, the suborder of the 
Inceptisols that has an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP Each great group has a typic 
subgroup. Other subgroups are intergrades or 
extragrades. The typic is the central concept of the 
great group; it is not necessarily the most extensive. 
Integrades are transitions to other orders, suborders, or 
great groups. Extragrades have some properties that 
are not representative of the great group, but do not 
indicate transitions to any other known kind of soil. 
Each subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Aeric identifies the subgroup that is less wet than is 
typical of the great group. An example is Aeric 
Haplaquepts. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 


on the basis of physical and chemical properties and 
other characteristics that affect management. Mostly 
the properties are those of horizons below plow depth 
where there is much biological activity. Among the 
properties and characteristics considered are particle- 
Size class, mineral content, temperature regime, depth 
of the root zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, 
slope, and permanent cracks. A family name consists 
of the name of a subgroup preceded by terms that 
indicate soil properties. An example is fine, illitic, 
nonacid, frigid Aeric Haplaquepts. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have 
similar horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar 
in color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, 
mineral and chemical composition, and arrangement in 
the profile. The texture of the surface layer or of the 
substratum can differ within a series. The Lamoine 
series is an example of the fine, illitic, nonacid, frigid 
family of Aeric Haplaquepts. 

Samples of Buxton, Colton, Hermon, Marlow, and 
Scantic soils were taken at selected sites in this 
Survey area and were analyzed in the laboratory. Five 
Sites were sampled for Marlow soils, one for Hermon 
soils (8), two each for Buxton and Scantic soils (7, 10), 
and one for Colton soils (9). Data obtained from these 
Sites were used to aid in the classification of the soils. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which 
it formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area 
of soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the Soil Survey Manual (14). Many 
of the technical terms used in the descriptions are 
defined in Soil Taxonomy ( 12) and in Keys to Soil 
Taxonomy ( 13). Unless otherwise stated, colors in the 
descriptions are for moist soil. Following the pedon 
description is the range of important characteristics of 
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the soils in the series. The relationship of each series 


to its landscape position, parent material, and drainage 
is shown in|table 18. 


The map units of each soil series are described in 
the section "Detailed Soil Map Units." 


Adams Series 


The Adams series consists of very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils that formed in glaciofluvial 
sands. The soils are on kame terraces, deltas, 
outwash plains, and old beaches. Slopes range from 0 
to 45 percent. 

Adams soils are adjacent to Colton, Kinsman, 
Nicholville, and Sheepscot, soils. Adams soils are 
better drained than Kinsman, Nicholville, or Sheepscot 
soils and have fewer rock fragments than Colton soils. 

Typical pedon of Adams loamy sand in an area of 
Colton-Adams-Sheepscot association, strongly 
sloping, in the edge of a sand pit in a blueberry field in 
the town of Mariaville, 1.25 miles south of Goodwin 
Bridge on Maine Route 180, 1,300 feet northwest of 
highway: 


Оа—0 to 1 inch; black (SYR 2/1) highly decomposed 
organic material; weak very fine granular structure; 
very friable; many very fine and fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—1 to З inches; light gray (B YR 6/1) loamy sand; 
weak very fine granular structure; very friable; many 
very fine and fine and medium roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bh—3 to 4 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) 
loamy sand; weak very fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bs1—4 to 8 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) loamy 
sand; weak very fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine and fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bs2—8 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sand; 
single grain; loose; many very fine and fine roots; 
moderately acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—14 to 24 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sand; 
single grain; loose; common very fine and fine 
roots; moderately acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—24 to 65 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
sand; single grain; loose; moderately acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 16 to 27 inches. 
These soils are typically free of rock fragments, but 
some pedons have up to 5 percent gravel to a depth of 
20 inches and up to 20 percent gravel below that depth. 
Reaction in unlimed areas is extremely acid to 
moderately acid in the surface layer, very strongly acid 
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to moderately acid in the solum, and very strongly acid 
to slightly acid in the substratum. 

Some pedons have an Ap horizon that has a hue of 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 3, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. The Bs horizon has hue of SYR 
to 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. The B 
horizon is loamy fine sand or loamy sand in the upper 
part and loamy fine sand to sand in the lower part. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is fine sand to coarse sand 
in the fine-earth fraction. 


Biddeford Series 


The Biddeford series consists of very deep, very 
poorly drained soils formed in glaciomarine or 
glaciolacustrine sediments. The soils are in basin 
areas of coastal lowlands and river valleys. Slopes 
range from 0 to 1 percent. 

Biddeford soils are adjacent to Bucksport, Buxton, 
Charles, Gouldsboro, Lamoine, Scantic, and 
Wonsqueak soils. Buxton, Lamoine, and Scantic soils 
are better drained and in a higher position on the 
landscape than Biddeford soils. Bucksport and 
Wonsqueak are organic soils. Charles soils are alluvial 
Soils on flood plains. Gouldsboro soils are high in 
content of sulfur and salts and are in tidal marshes. 

Typical pedon of Biddeford muck in an area of 
Scantic-Biddeford association in a forested area in the 
town of Hancock, 3.0 miles north of the junction of U.S. 
Route 1 and Maine Route 182, 0.8 mile southwest of 
the northeast corner of the Town of Hancock, 100 feet 
north of railroad track: 


Oi—3 inches to 0; undecomposed sphagnum mosses 
and roots. 

Oa—90 to 9 inches; black (10YR 2/1) muck; weak very 
fine granular structure; very friable; many very fine 
and fine and medium roots and common coarse 
roots; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Eg—9 to 13 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silty clay loam; 
common fine prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak 
thick platy structure parting to weak fine angular 
blocky; firm, sticky, plastic; common very fine and 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bg—13 to 19 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) silty clay; 
many medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles and many medium faint light gray (БҮ 
6/1) mottles; weak fine and medium angular blocky 
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structure; firm, sticky, plastic; few very fine and fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BCg—19 to 25 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) silty clay; 
many medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and common fine faint light gray (5Y 
6/1) mottles; massive; firm, sticky, plastic; 
common fine prominent dark reddish brown (5YR 
3/4) oxide stains; slightly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

С91—25 to 49 inches; olive gray (БҮ 5/2) silty clay; 
common medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and common medium faint light olive 
gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; massive; firm, sticky, 
plastic; common fine prominent dark reddish brown 
(SYR 3/4) oxide stains; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

С92—49 to 65 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silty clay; few 
medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles and few medium faint light olive gray (5Y 
6/2) mottles; massive; firm; sticky, plastic; neutral. 


The solum thickness ranges from 15 to 35 inches. 
The soil ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid 
in the surface layer, strongly acid to neutral in the 
subsurface layer, strongly acid to mildly alkaline in the 
subsoil, and slightly acid to mildly alkaline in the 
substratum. 

The Oa horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Eg horizon has hue of 5Y or 5GY, value of 3to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, 
or silty clay. It has weak thin to thick platy, weak or 
moderate fine granular, or weak fine blocky structure, or 
itis massive. It is friable or firm. 

The Bg and Bcg horizons have hue of 5Y or 5GY, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. The soils are silty 
clay loam or silty clay. They have weak or moderate, 
medium or coarse prismatic, or weak fine and medium 
blocky structure that grades to massive with depth. 

The Cg horizon is neutral or has hue of 5Y, 5GY, 5G, 
or 5BG, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 0 to 2. It is silty 
clay loam, silty clay, or clay. It has weak medium platy 
Structure parting to blocky, or it is massive. 


Brayton Series 


The Brayton series consists of very deep, poorly 
drained soils formed in compact glacial till in 
depressions and on toe slopes of glaciated uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

Brayton soils are adjacent to Charles, Colonel, 
Dixfield, Lyman, Marlow, Schoodic, Thorndike, and 
Tunbridge soils. All of those are better drained and in 
higher positions on the landscape than Brayton soils, 
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except Charles soils, which are poorly drained and on 
flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Brayton fine sandy loam in an area 
of Brayton-Colonel association, gently sloping, very 
stony, in a forested area in the town of Mariaville on 
Maine Route 181, 1.3 miles north of Goodwin Bridge, 
500 feet southeast of highway: 


Oi—1 inch to 0; litter of leaves, needles, and twigs. 

Оа—0 to 4 inches; black (BYR 2/1) highly decomposed 
organic material; weak very fine granular structure; 
very friable; many very fine and fine and medium 
roots and common coarse roots; extremely acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

A—4 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam, light gray (10 YR 6/1) dry; weak fine and 
medium granular structure; very friable; many very 
fine and fine and medium roots and common 
coarse roots; 10 percent rock fragments; extremely 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Eg— to 9 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) gravelly fine sandy 
loam; few medium prominent pinkish gray (SYR 
6/2) mottles and few fine faint light gray (10YR 6/1) 
mottles; weak very fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many very fine and fine roots and 
common medium roots; 20 percent rock fragments; 
extremely acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bg—9 to 15 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine 
sandy loam; many medium prominent dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mottles and few fine 
distinct light gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; weak very 
fine and fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common very fine and fine roots; 10 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—15 to 22 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; many medium distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) mottles and few fine prominent 
light gray (10YR 6/1) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
motties; weak thin platy structure; firm; 10 percent 
rock fragments; moderately acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Cd1—22 to 28 inches; olive (БҮ 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
many medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR5/ 
6) mottles; common medium prominent dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles and few fine 
prominent light gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; moderate 
medium and thick platy structure; firm; 10 percent 
rock fragments; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cd2—28 to 65 inches; olive (5Υ 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
common medium prominent dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles and few fine prominent light 
gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; massive; very firm; 10 
percent rock fragments; slightly acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 10 to 25 inches. 
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The content of rock fragments ranges from 5 to 35 
percent throughout the profile. Reaction in unlimed 
areas is extremely acid to moderately acid in the 
surface and subsurface layers, strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the subsoil, and moderately acid to neutral in 
the substratum. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Eg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 1or 2. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam, very fine sandy 
loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam in the fine-earth 
fraction. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam, fine sandy loam, 
or sandy loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The Cd horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is loam, fine sandy loam, or 
sandy loam in the fine-earth fraction. It is platy or has 
primary structure that is prismatic parting to platy, or it 
is massive. It is firm or very firm. 


Bucksport Series 


The Bucksport series consists of very deep, very 
poorly drained soils that formed in decomposed organic 
material more than 51 inches thick. The soils are in 
depressions in glacial ground moraine, shallow till 
ridges, and glaciofluvial deposits. They have slopes of 0 
to 1 percent. 

Bucksport soils are adjacent to Biddeford, 
Gouldsboro, Kinsman, Naskeag, Sebago, Waskish, 
and Wonsqueak soils. Biddeford, Kinsman, and 
Naskeag soils are mineral soils that are mainly in 
slightly higher positions on the landscape. Gouldsboro 
soils are higher in content of sulfur and salts and are on 
tidal marshes. Sebago, Waskish, and Wonsqueak 
soils are in similar landscape positions. 

Typical pedon of Bucksport muck in an area of 
Wonsqueak and Bucksport mucks in the town of 
Bucksport, 4,000 feet southwest of Stubbs Brook on 
unnamed highway northeast of Bucksport village: 


Oa1—0 to 12 inches; black (SYR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed, muck (sapric material); about 40 percent 
fiber, 10 percent rubbed; massive; nonsticky; 
about 50 percent herbaceous and 50 percent 
woody fibers; 10 percent partially decomposed 
wood fragments; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) sodium pyrophosphate test; extremely acid 
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in 0.01M calcium chloride; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Oa2—12 to 25 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
broken face and rubbed, muck (sapric material); 
about 40 percent fiber, less than 5 percent rubbed; 
massive; slightly sticky; about 50 percent 
herbaceous and 50 percent woody fibers; 10 
percent partially decomposed wood fragments; 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) sodium pyrophosphate test; 
extremely acid in 0.01M calcium chloride; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Oa3—25 to 45 inches; black (SYR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed, muck (sapric material); about 30 percent 
fiber, less than 5 percent rubbed; massive; slightly 
sticky; about 60 percent herbaceous and 40 
percent woody fibers; dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) sodium pyrophosphate test; very 
strongly acid in 0.01M calcium chioride; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Oa4—45 to 65 inches; black (SYR 2/1) broken face and 
tubbed, muck (sapric material); about 50 percent 
fiber, less than 5 percent rubbed; massive; slightly 
sticky; about 70 percent herbaceous and 30 
percent woody fibers; pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
sodium pyrophosphate test; very strongly acid in 
0.01M calcium chloride. 


The thickness of the organic material is greater than 
51 inches and ranges to more than 12 feet. The content 
of wood fragments ranges from 0 to 20 percent 
throughout the soil and consists of twigs, branches; 
and stumps. The content of mineral material ranges 
from 0 to 20 percent throughout. Fibers are typically of 
herbaceous and woody origin, and in some pedons 
fibers from sphagnum mosses make up 70 percent of 
the surface tier and may also make up thin layers in 
the subsurface and bottom tiers. 

The surface tier is neutral or has hue of 2.5YR to 
10YR, value of 2 to 4, and chroma of 0 to 2. It is 
massive or has weak fine granular or weak thin platy 
structure. Consistence is nonsticky or slightly sticky. 
The surface tier ranges from extremely acid to strongly 
acid in 0.01M calcium chloride. 

The subsurface layer and bottom tier have hue of 
2.5YR to 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and chroma of 1 to 3. 
The soils are typically sapric material, but some 
pedons have thin layers of fibric material with a total 
thickness of less than 5 inches or thin layers of hemic 
materia! with a total thickness of less than 10 inches. 
The subsurface layer and bottom tier are massive or 
have weak thin to very thick platy structure. 
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Consistence is nonsticky or slightly sticky, Reaction of 
the subsurface layer tier ranges from extremely acid to 
moderately acid, and reaction of the bottom tier ranges 
from very strongly acid to slightly acid in 0.01M 
calcium chloride. 


Buxton Series 


The Buxton series consists of very deep, moderately 
weil drained soils formed in glaciolacustrine or 
glaciomarine sediments in coastal lowlands and river 
valleys. Slopes range from 5 to 30 percent. 

Buxton soils are adjacent to Biddeford, Lamoine, 
Nicholville, Scantic, and Tunbridge soils. Buxton soils 
are better drained than Biddeford, Lamoine, and 
Scantic soils and deeper to bedrock than Tunbridge 
soils. Buxton soils are higher in clay content than 
Nicholville or Tunbridge soils. 

Typical pedon of Buxton silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, in an abandoned hayfield in the town of 
Hancock, 1 mile west of the junction of U.S. Route 1 
and Maine Route 182, 200 feet north of U.S. Route 1: 


Ар—0 to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; strong medium granular 
structure; friable; many very fine roots and common 
fine and medium roots; moderately acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bw1—8 to 16 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; moderate very fine and fine granular 
structure; friable; common very fine roots and few 
fine and medium roots; slightly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bw2—16 to 21 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty 
clay loam; common medium prominent olive gray 
(5Y 5/2) and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate thin and medium platy structure parting 
to weak very fine angular blocky; firm; common 
very fine roots; slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—21 to 35 inches; olive (БҮ 5/3) silty clay; common 
medium faint olive gray (SY 5/2) mottles and 
common medium prominent dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) mottles; weak very coarse prismatic structure 
parting to weak fine and medium angular blocky; 
firm; few very fine roots; light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2) faces of prisms and a few faint silt films on 
faces of peds within prisms; common prominent 
dark reddish brown (BYR 2/2) oxide coatings on 
faces of peds within prisms; slightly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C— 35 to 65 inches; olive gray (5Y 4/2) silty clay; 
common medium prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles that increase in size and abundance 
with depth; weak very coarse prismatic structure 
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parting to weak fine and medium angular blocky; 
very firm; olive gray (SY 5/2) faces of prisms; many 
prominent dark reddish brown (SYR 2/2) oxide 
coatings on faces of peds within prisms; slightly 
acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
Reaction in unlimed areas is very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the surface layer, strongly acid to 
neutral in the subsoil, and moderately acid to neutral in 
the substratum. Rock fragments make up less than 5 
percent of the soil and are mainly pebbles. 

The Ap or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR and 
value and chroma of 3 or 4. 

The B horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. It is silt loam, silty clay 
loam, or silty clay. It has weak or moderate very fine to 
medium granular, very fine to medium blocky, or thin to 
thick platy structure. It is friable or firm. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, 
or silty clay. Structure is blocky or platy, or primary 
structure is prismatic. It is firm or very firm. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or 
clay. Structure is blocky, platy, or prismatic, all of 
which is inherited. It is firm or very firm. 


Charles Series 


The Charles series consists of very deep, poorly 
drained soils formed in recent alluvium on flood plains. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Charles soils are adjacent to Brayton, Biddeford, 
Colonel, and Scantic soils. Biddeford and Scantic soils 
have more clay than Charles soils and are on 
glaciomarine and glaciolacustrine terraces. Colonel and 
Brayton soils are coarser textured than Charles soils 
and are on till ridges and plains. 

Typical pedon of Charles silt loam in idleland in the 
town of Amherst, 4000 feet west of junction of Maine 
Route 9 and Maine Route 181, 500 feet south of Maine 
Route 9 on west side of the West Branch Union River: 


Ap— to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; common 
fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; 
many vety fine and fine roots and common medium 
and coarse roots; extremely acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Cg1— to 14 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt 
loam; many medium prominent reddish gray (6YR 
5/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) motiles; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; few very fine 
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and fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Cg2—14 to 28 inches; olive gray (SY 5/2) silt loam; 
many fine prominent dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles and few fine distinct light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; massive; very friable; few 
very fine and fine and medium roots; many fine 
prominent dusky red (2.5YR 3/2) carbon pieces; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg3—28 to 34 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) very fine sandy 
loam; many medium prominent brown (10YR 4/3) 
mottles; massive; very friable; moderately acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Cg4—34 to 46 inches; olive gray (SY 5/2) loamy very 
fine sand; many medium prominent dark brown 
(10YR 3/3) mottles; massive; very friable; 
moderately acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cg5—46 to 65 inches; greenish gray (5BG 5/1) very 
fine sandy loam and thin strata of loamy fine sand 
and loamy sand; massive; very friable; moderately 
acid. 


Reaction in unlimed areas is extremely acid to 
slightly acid in the surface layer and substratum, but 
some subhorizon within the control section has a 
reaction of moderately acid or slightly acid. Some 
pedons have buried horizons. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 
3 or 4, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The Cg, horizon has hue of 2.5Y, ΒΥ, or SBG, value 
of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silt loam, very fine 
sandy loam, or loamy very fine sand. Below a depth of 
40 inches there are strata of silt loam to fine gravel in 
some pedons. The upper part of the Cg horizon has 
weak fine or medium granular structure, or it is 
massive. The lower part of the Cg horizon is massive or 
single grain. It is loose or friable. 


Colonel Series 


The Colonel series consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils that formed in compact loamy 
glacial till. The soils are on the lower toe slopes of till 
ridges and on gently sloping crests of broad till ridges. 
Slopes range from 3 to 8 percent. 

Colonel soils are adjacent to Brayton, Charles, 
Dixfield, Marlow, Monadnock, Tunbridge, and 
Winnecook soils. Colonel soils are wetter than Dixfield, 
Marlow, Monadnock, Tunbridge, or Winnecook soils 
and better drained than Brayton soils. Charles soils are 
on flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Colonel fine sandy loam ina 
wooded area of Brayton-Colonel association, gently 
sloping, very stony, in the town of Waltham, 2.1 miles 
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south of Webb Brook on Maine Route 179, 1.3 miles 
southeast of highway: 


Oi—1 inch to 0; leaf litter, needles and twigs. 

Oa—0 to 2 inches; very dusky red (2.5YR 2/2) highly 
decomposed organic material; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; many very fine and fine roots 
and common medium roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—2 to 3 inches; light gray (5YR 6/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many very 
fine and fine roots and common medium roots; 10 
percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; abrupt 
broken boundary. 

Bh—3 to 5 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/9) fine 
sandy loam; moderate fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine roots and common 
medium roots, 10 percent rock fragments; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bs1—5 to 11 inches;dark brown (75YR 4/4) fine sandy 
loam; moderate fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine and fine roots and common medium 
roots; 10 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bs2—11 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; common fine prominent light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) and yellowish red (SYR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate fine granular structure; very 
friable; common very fine and fine and medium 
roots; 10 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

BC—15 to 20 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; common medium prominent yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and common fine distinct 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) motties; weak thin 
platy structure parting to weak fine granular; friable; 
common very fine and fine roots; 10 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cd1—20 to 29 inches; olive (5Y 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
common fine distinct light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
mottles and common medium prominent brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak very coarse prismatic 
parting to moderate thin platy structure; firm; faces 
of prisms light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) with 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6) edges; 10 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cd2—29 to 65 inches; olive (5Y 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
common fine distinct light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
mottles and common fine prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; strong very coarse prismatic 
structure; very firm; faces of prisms light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) with yellowish red (SYR 5/6) 
edges; 10 percent rock fragments; strongly acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 10 to 24 inches. 
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Rock fragments make up 5 to 30 percent of the soil 
and are mainly gravel and cobbles. Reaction is 
extremely acid to slightly acid in the surface layer and 
subsoil and very strongly acid to slightly acid in the 
substratum. 

The O horizon has hue of 2.5 YR to 10YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

Some pedons have an A or Ap horizon that has hue 
of 7.5YR or 10YR and value and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR or 7.5YR, value of 2 
to 5, and chroma of 2 to 6. The Bs horizon has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. it 
is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loam in the fine- 
earth fraction. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 6. It is fine sandy loam, sandy 
foam, or loam in the fine-earth fraction. It is friable or 
firm. 

The Cd horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or loam in the fine-earth fraction. It has weak to 
strong, thin to thick platy, or weak to strong very 
coarse prismatic structure that in some pedons parts 
to weak thin to thick platy, or it is massive. It is firm or 
very firm. 


Colton Series 


The Colton series consists of very deep, excessively 
drained soils on kame terraces, kames, outwash 
plains, deltas, and eskers. The soils formed in 
glaciofluvial sand and gravel. Slope ranges from 0 to 45 
percent. 

Colton soils are adjacent to Adams, Hermon, 
Kinsman, Nicholville, Sebago, Sheepscot, and 
Waskish soils and rock outcrop. Colton soils are better 
drained than Sheepscot and Kinsman soils. They have 
more rock fragments than Adams and Nicholville soils 
and are more stratified than Hermon soils. Sebago and 
Waskish soils are organic soils in depression. 

Typical pedon of Colton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes, in a blueberry field in the town of 
Hancock, 1000 feet north of the junction of U.S. Route 
1 and the Washington Junction Road, 500 feet west of 
the road: 


Оа—0 to 1 inch; black (5ΥΒ 2/1) highly decomposed 
organic material; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine roots and common 
medium roots; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

A—1 to 2 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
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friable; many very fine and fine roots and common 
medium roots; 15 percent gravel; extremely acid; 
abrupt broken boundary. 

E—2 to 4 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/2) gravelly sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine and fine roots and common medium 
roots; 15 percent gravel; extremely acid; abrupt 
broken boundary. 

Bhs—4 to 5 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) 
gravelly coarse sandy loam; weak fine granular 
Structure; very friable; common very fine and fine 
roots; 20 percent gravel; extremely acid; abrupt 
broken boundary. 

Bs1—5 to 8 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) gravelly 
coarse sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common very fine and fine roots; 20 
percent gravel; extremely acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bs2—8 to 11 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) gravelly 
loamy sand; weak very fine granular structure; very 
friable; common very fine and fine roots; 20 percent 
gravel; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bs3—11 to 16 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly sand; single grain; loose; few very fine and 
fine roots; 20 percent gravel; very strongly acid; 
Clear wavy boundary. 

BC—16 to 20 inches; olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) gravelly 
sand; single grain; loose; few very fine roots; 25 
percent gravel; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C1—20 to 30 inches; olive (5Y 5/4) extremely gravelly 
coarse sand; single grain; loose; 65 percent gravel; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—30 to 65 inches; olive (5Υ 5/3) very gravelly coarse 
sand; single grain; loose; 50 percent gravel; very 
strongly acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 18 to 30 inches. 
Rock fragments are mainly gravel and cobbles and 
make up 15 to 55 percent of the solum and 35 to 70 
percent of the substratum. Reaction is extremely acid 
to moderately acid in the solum and very strongly to 
slightly acid in the substratum. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bhs horizon has hue of 2.5 YR or 5YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 to 3. Some pedons have a Bh 
horizon that has hue of 2.5 YR or 5YR, value of 2 to 4, 
and chroma of 1 to 4. The Bhs horizon and Bh horizon, 
where present, are coarse sandy loam, sandy loam, or 
sand inthe fine-earth fraction. Some pedons have 
discontinuous cementation. The Bs horizon has hue of 
SYR to 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. 
Within 10 inches of the surface, it is coarse sandy 
loam, sandy loam, loamy sand, or sand in the fine- 
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earth fraction. Below 10 inches it is loamy fine sand, 
loamy sand, sand, or coarse sand in the fine-earth 
fraction. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is loamy fine sand, loamy 
sand, sand, or coarse sand in the fine-earth fraction. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 2 to 6. Texture of the fine-earth fraction 
is loamy sand, sand, or coarse sand. The horizon has 
varying degrees of stratification. : 


Dixfield Series 


The Dixfield series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils that formed in compact loamy glacial 
till. The soils are on the crests and side slopes of 
upland till ridges. Slopes range from 3 to 30 percent. 

Dixtield soils are adjacent to Brayton, Colonel, 
Hermon, Lamoine, Marlow, Monadnock, Scantic, and 
Tunbridge soils. Dixfield soils are wetter than Hermon, 
Marlow, Monadnock, and Tunbridge soils and are better 
drained than Brayton, Colonel, Lamoine, and Scantic 
soils. Dixfield soils are also deeper to bedrock than 
Tunbridge soils. 

Typical pedon of Dixfield fine sandy loam ina 
forested area of Marlow-Dixfield association, strongly 
sloping, very stony, in the town of Dedham, 3.5 miles 
northeast of U.S. Route 1 on the Jenkins Beach to 
Beech Hill Pond Road, 1,100 feet south of this road: 


Oi—2 inches to 0; leaf litter and twigs. 

Oa—0 to 2 inches; black (5YR 2/1) highly decomposed 
organic material; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E— 2 to 6 inches; light gray (5ΥΒ 6/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many very 
fine and fine and medium roots, 5 percent rock 
fragments; very strongly acid, abrupt broken 
boundary. 

Bhs—4 to 9 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots; 
10 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Β5--9 to 13 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
many very fine and fine and medium roots; 10 
percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

BC1—13 to 20 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; moderate fine granular structure; 
friable; common very fine and fine roots; 10 percent 
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rock fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BC2—20 to 29 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
gravelly fine sandy loam; few fine prominent light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles and common fine 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
thin platy structure; firm; few very fine and fine 
roots; 25 percent rock fragments; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cd—28 to 65 inches; olive (5Y 5/3) gravelly fine sandy 
loam; massive; very firm; 20 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 18 to 36 inches. 
Rock fragments make up 5 to 30 percent of the soil 
and are mainly gravel and cobbles. Reaction in unlimed 
areas is extremely acid to slightly acid in the surface 
and subsurface layers and very strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the subsoil and substratum. 

The Ο horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

Some pedons have an A or Ap horizon that has hue 
of 5YR to 10YR and value and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bhs horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR and value 
and chroma of 2 or 3. Some pedons have a Bh horizon 
that has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 2 to 5, and 
chroma οἱ 2 to 6. The Bs horizon has hue of 5YR to 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is fine 
sandy loam, sandy loam, or loam in the fine-earth 
fraction. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, orloam in the fine-earth fraction. It has weak or 
moderate, fine or medium granular or weak thin or 
medium platy structure. It is friable or firm. 

The Cd horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or loam in the fine-earth fraction. it has weak or 
moderate, thin to thick platy structure or strong very 
coarse prismatic structure, which in some pedons 
parts to weak or moderate, thin to thick platy, or it is 
massive. It is firm or very firm. 


Gouldsboro Series 


The Gouldsboro series consists of very deep, very 
poorly drained soils formed in silty marine sediments. 
The solls are in tidal marshes subject to frequent 
inundation by saltwater. Slopes range from 0 to 1 
percent. 

Gouldsboro soils are adjacent to Biddeford, 
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Bucksport, and Wonsqueak soils and beaches. 
Gouldsboro soils are higher in content of sulfur and 
salts than all of these soils. Gouldsboro soils also have 
less organic matter than Bucksport and Wonsqueak 
soils. 

Typical pedon of Gouldsboro silt loam in the town of 
Gouldsboro, 1.2 miles north of the junction of Maine 
Route 186 and Maine Route 195; 0.6 mile east of 
Maine Route 186 in a tidal marsh, 200 feet west of Dike 
Brook: 


A—9 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; massive; slightly sticky; slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine and medium roots; slightly 
acid, extremely acid after hydrogen peroxide 
treatment; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cg1—5 to 16 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt 
loam; massive; slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
common very fine and fine and medium roots; 
moderately acid, extremely acid after hydrogen 
peroxide treatment; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cg2—16 to 36 inches; dark gray (БҮ 4/1) silt loam; 
massive; sticky, plastic; 5 percent black (N 2/0) 
fine carbon particles; mildly alkaline, extremely 
acid after hydrogen peroxide treatment; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Cg3—36 to 65 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silt loam; massive; 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) sapric material less than 1 inch 
thich; moderately alkaline, extremely acid after 
hydrogen peroxide treatment. 


Reaction ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid in 
the surface layer and moderately acid to moderately 
alkaline in the substratum. After treatment with 
hydrogen peroxide the soil becomes extremely acid 
throughout. The content of organic carbon to a depth of 
40 inches ranges from 3 to 12 percent, and layers of 
organic material less than 16 inches thick are common 
in many pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10 YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 
6, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

The C horizon is neutral or has hue of 2.5Y to 5BG, 
value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 0 to 3. It is silt loam, 
silty clay loam, or their mucky analogs. Shell 
fragments, herbaceous fibers, and black carbon 
particles are common in some pedons. 


Hermon Series 


The Hermon series consists of very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils formed in loose glacial till. 
The soils are on hillsides and ridgetops around lake 
basins and on moraines. Slopes range from 3 to 45 
percent. 
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Hermon soils are adjacent to Colton, Dixfield, 
Lyman, Monadnock, Naskeag, and Tunbridge soils and 
rock outcrop. Hermon soils are deeper to bedrock than 
Lyman, Naskeag, and Tunbridge soils and are better 
drained and coarser textured than Dixfield soils. 
Monadnock soils have a finer textured solum than 
Hermon soils. Colton soils have a stratified substratum. 

Typical pedon of Hermon sandy loam in an area of 
Monadnock-Hermon complex, 3 to 15 percent slopes, 
extremely bouldery, in a wooded area in the town of 
Dedham, on the east side of Phillips Lake at the 
junction of old U.S. Route 1A and the railroad track, 50 
feet east of the road: 


Oi—2 inches to 1 inch; litter of leaves, twigs, and 
branches. 

Oe—1 inch to 0; black (N 2/0) moderately decomposed 
organic material; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Α--0 to 1 inch; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots; 
10 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—1 to 3 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many very fine 
and fine and medium roots; 10 percent rock 
fragments; very strongly acid; abrupt broken 
boundary. 

Bs1—3 to 6 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine and fine and medium roots; 10 
percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

Bs2—6 to 12 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) gravelly 
sandy loam, weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine roots and common 
medium roots; 25 percent rock fragments; 
moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—12 to 30 inches; olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) very 
gravelly loarny sand; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; many very fine and fine roots and few 
medium roots; 40 percent rock fragments; 
moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—30 to 35 inches; olive (5Υ 5/3) extremely gravelly 
loamy sand; single grain; loose; common very fine 
and fine roots; 70 percent rock fragments; 
moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—35 to 65 inches; olive (SY 4/3) extremely gravelly 
coarse sand; single grain; loose; 70 percent rock 
fragments; moderately acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 16 to 35 inches. 
Reaction is extremely acid to strongly acid in the upper 
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part of the solum and extremely acid to moderately 
acid in the lower part of the solum and in the 
substratum. The weighted average of rock fragments in 
the soil ranges from 35 to 65 percent. Rock fragments 
are mainly gravel and cobbles but include some 
stones. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. Some pedons have an Ap horizon 
that has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 
or3. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

Some pedons have a Bh horizon that has hue of 
2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 2 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 
Some pedons have a Bhs horizon that has hue of 
2.5YR or 5YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 to 3. 
The Bh or Bhs horizons are fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or coarse sandy loam in the fine-earth fraction. 
The Bs horizon has hue of 5SYR to 10YR and value and 
chroma of 4 to 6. It is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or 
coarse sandy loam in the fine-earth fraction. The B 
horizon mainly is loose to fríable, but some pedons 
have discontinuous cementation. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or coarse sand in the fine-earth fraction. It is 
mainly loose to firm, but some pedons have 
discontinuous cementation. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. It is loamy sand to coarse sand 
in the fine-earth fraction. It has weak thin or medium 
platy structure, or it is single grain or massive. It is 
loose to firm. 


Kinsman Series 


The Kinsman series consists of very deep, poorly 
drained soils. The soils formed in glaciofluvial sands in 
depressional areas on outwash plains, deltas, and 
kame terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Kinsman soils are adjacent to Adams, Bucksport, 
Colton, Sheepscot, and Wonsqueak soils. Kinsman 
soils are wetter than Adams, Colton, and Sheepscot 
soils and are better drained and have less organic 
matter than Bucksport and Wonsqueak soils. Kinsman 
soils also have fewer rock fragments than Colton or 
Sheepscot soils. 

Typical pedon of Kinsman loamy sand in a forested 
area of Kinsman-Wonsqueak association, in the town 
of Sedgwick, 0.5 mile north of the junction of Maine 
Route 15 and Maine Route 175, 0.4 mile east of Maine 
Route 175: 


Soil Survey 


Oe—0 to 4 inches; dark reddish brown (5ΥΗ 2/2) 
moderately decomposed organic material; weak 
very fine granular structure; very friable; many very 
fine and fine and medium roots; extremely acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—4 to 7 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy 
sand, weak very fine granular structure; very friable; 
common very fine and fine roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bhs—7 to 13 inches; dark reddish brown (BYR 3/2) 
loamy sand; few fine distinct very dusky red (2.5YR 
2/2) mottles and few fine faint dark reddish brown 
(5YR 3/3) mottles; single grain; loose; few very 
fine and fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bs1—13 to 20 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) sand; 
common fine prominent brown (7.5YR 5/2) mottles 
апа common fine faint dark reddish brown (SYR 
3/3) mottles; single grain; loose; few very fine and 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bs2—20 to 28 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sand; common medium prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 5/8) mottles and few fine distinct grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; single grain; loose; 
moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—28 to 37 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) sand; 
common coarse prominent weak red (2.5YR 5/2) 
mottles and common coarse faint yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; single grain; loose; moderately 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg1—37 to 40 inches; olive gray (SY 5/2) sand; 
common coarse faint light olive gray (5Y 6/2) 
mottles; single grain; loose; 5 percent gravel; 
moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg2—45 to 65 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) gravelly 
coarse sand; single grain; loose; 15 percent gravel; 
moderately acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 18 to 40 inches. 
Reaction is extremely acid to moderately acid in the 
solum and very strongly acid to moderately acid in the 
substratum. Content of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 
15 percent in the solum and 5 to 35 percent in the 
substratum. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bhs horizon has hue of 5YR to 7.5YR and value 
and chroma of 2 or 3. The Bs horizon has hue of SYR 
to 10YR and value and chroma of 4 to 6. In some 
pedons up to 40 percent of the Bhs and Bs horizons is 
cemented. The B horizon is loamy fine sand, loamy 
sand, or sand. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 
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5, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is loamy fine sand, loamy 
sand, or sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is loamy sand, sand, or 
coarse sand in the fine-earth fraction. 


Lamoine Series 


The Lamoine series consists of very deep, 
somewhat poorly drained soils that formed in 
glaciolacustrine or glaciomarine sediments in coastal 
lowlands and river valleys. Slopes range from 0 to 8 
percent. 

Lamoine soils are adjacent to Biddeford, Buxton, 
Dixfield, Nicholville, and Scantic soils. Lamoine soils 
are better drained than Biddeford and Scantic soils and 
are poorer drained than Buxton, Dixfield, and Nicholville 
Soils. 

Typical pedon of Lamoine silt loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes, in the city of Ellsworth, west of the Union River, 
1,300 feet north of the junction of U.S. Route 1A and 
Gilpatrick Brook, in an abandoned hayfield between the 
road and railroad track: 


Ap— to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine granular 
structure; friable; many very fine roots and common 
fine roots; moderately acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bw1—7 to 9 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) silt 
loam; few fine prominent light olive gray (bY 6/2) 
mottles; common fine and medium distinct olive 
(5Y 5/3) mottles; and common medium prominent 
yellowish brown (10 YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many very fine roots and 
few fine roots; moderately acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bw2—9 to 12 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
silt loam; common fine prominent yellowish red 
(SYR 5/6) mottles and common medium prominent 
light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; weak very fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many very fine 
roots; olive (5Υ 5/3) faces of peds; moderately 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bg—12 to 17 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty 
clay loam; few medium prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) mottles, common medium prominent 
gray (5Y 6/1) mottles, and many coarse prominent 
light olive gray (5Y 6/2) mottles; moderate very fine 
and fine subangular blocky structure; firm, common 
very fine roots between peds; light olive gray (БҮ 
6/2) faces of peds; few prominent dark reddish 
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brown (5YR 2/2) oxide coats on faces of peds; 
moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BCg—17 to 21 inches; olive (5Υ 4/3) silty clay loam; 
common medium faint olive gray (5Y 5/2) mottles 
and common medium prominent yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; strong very coarse prismatic 
structure parting to weak thin and medium platy; 
firm; olive gray (5Y 5/2) faces of peds; few very fine 
roots between peds; gray (5Y 6/1) faces of prisms; 
common prominent dark reddish brown (bYR 2/2) 
oxide coats on faces of peds within prisms; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg1—21 to 32 inches; olive (5Y 4/3) silty clay; 
common medium distinct gray (5Υ 5/1) mottles; 
strong very coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak thin and medium platy; firm; few very fine 
roots between peds; olive gray (5Υ 4/2) faces of 
peds within prisms; gray (5Y 6/1) faces of prisms, 
many prominent black (5YR 2/1) oxide coats on 
faces of peds within prisms; commen fine 
prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) colors 
associated with oxide coats; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg2—32 to 50 inches; olive (5Y 5/3) silty clay; 
common coarse distinct gray (5Y 5/1) and 
common coarse prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak thin platy structure; firm; olive 
gray (5Y 5/2) faces of peds; many prominent black 
(5YR 2/1) oxide coats on faces of peds; common 
fine prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) colors 
associated with oxide coats; neutral; diffuse wavy 
boundary. 

С93—50 to 65 inches; olive (5Y 5/3) silty clay; 
common medium faint olive gray (5Y 5/2) mottles; 
weak thin platy structure; firm; olive (SY 4/3) faces 
of peds; many prominent black (5YR 2/1) oxide 
coats on faces of peds; common fine prominent 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) colors associated with 
oxide coats; neutral. 


Solum thickness ranges from 16 to 55 inches. 
Content of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 
Reaction in unlimed areas is very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the surface layer, strongly acid to 
neutral in the subsoil, and moderately acid to neutral in 
the substratum. 

The Ap horizon or A horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y and value and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 3 to 
7, and chroma of 2 to 6. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, 
or silty clay. The B horizon has weak to strong, fine or 
medium granular, very fine to coarse subangular blocky, 
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or medium or thick platy structure. Some pedons have 
primary structure that is coarse or very coarse 
prismatic. Consistence is friable or firm. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 to 4. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, 
or silty clay. Structure is blocky or platy, or primary 
structure is prismatic. Consistence is firm or very firm. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or 
clay. Structure is blocky, platy, or prismatic, all of 
which are considered inherited, or the horizon is 
massive. Consistence is firm or very firm. Common to 
many black to dark reddish brown oxide coats are on 
faces of peds. Some pedons have fine silt films on 
faces of peds. 


Lyman Series 


The Lyman series consisis of shallow to bedrock, 
somewhat excessively drained soils. The soils formed 
in glacial till on upland ridges and mountains. Slope 
ranges from 3 to 65 percent. 

Lyman soils are adjacent to Brayton, Hermon, 
Marlow, Monadnock, Naskeag, Scantic, Schoodic, and 
Tunbridge soils and rock outcrop. Lyman soils are 
shallower to bedrock than Brayton, Hermon, Marlow, 
Monadnock, Naskeag, Scantic, and Tunbridge soils. 
They have less clay than Scantic soils. Lyman soils 
are deeper to bedrock than Schoodic soils. 

Typical pedon of Lyman fine sandy loam in a wooded 
area of Lyman-Tunbridge-complex, 0 to 15 percent 
slopes, very stony, in the town of Mariaville on Maine 
Route 181, 1 mile north of Garland Brook, 300 feet east 
of ihe road: 


Oi—1 inch to 0; loose litter of leaves and twigs. 

Oa—0 to 2 inches; very dark brown (10YR 2/2) highly 
decomposed organic material; weak very fine 
granular structure; very friable; many very fine and 
fine roots; common medium roots and few coarse 
roots; 5 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—2 to З inches; brown (7.5 YR 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak very fine granular structure; very friable; many 
very fine and fine roots and common medium and 
coarse roots; 5 percent rock fragments; very 
strongly acid; abrupt broken boundary. 

Bh—3 to 5 inches; reddish brown (SYR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine and fine roots and common medium 
and coarse roots; 10 percent rock fragments; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 


Soil Survey 


Bs1—5 to 13 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common very fine and fine and medium 
roots; 10 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
Clear wavy boundary. 

Bs2—13 to 19 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly fine sandy loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; common very fine and fine 
roots; 25 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—19 inches; schistose bedrock. 


The solum thickness and depth to bedrock range 
from 10 to 20 inches. Content of rock fragments ranges 
from 5 to 35 percent throughout the soil and is mainly 
angular gravel and cobbies. Reaction in unlimed areas 
is extremely acid to moderately acid. 

Some pedons have an A horizon that is neutral or 
has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 
0 to 2. Some pedons have an Ap horizon that has hue 
of 5YR to 10YR and value and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10Yr, value of 2 
to 4, and chroma of 2 to 6. The Bs horizon has hue of 
5YR to 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The 
Bhorizon is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, very fine 
sandy loam, loam, or silt loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon that has hue of 
10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is 
sandy loam, fine sandy loam, very fine sandy loam, 
loam, or silt loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The R layer is schist, phyllite, gneiss, or granite. 


Marlow Series 


The Marlow series consists of very deep, well 
drained loamy glaciai till that has a compact 
substratum. The soils are on side slopes of upland till 
ridges. Slopes range from 3 to 45. 

Marlow soils are adjacent to Brayton, Colonel, 
Dixfield, Lyman, Thorndike, Tunbridge, and Winnecook 
soils. Marlow soils are better drained than Brayton, 
Colonel, and Dixfield soils and are deeper to bedrock 
than Lyman, Thorndike, Tunbridge, and Winnecook 
Soils. 

Typical pedon of Marlow fine sandy loam in an area 
of Marlow-Dixfield association, strongly sloping, very 
stony, in the town of Mariaville, 1 mile north of Jones 
Bridge and 4,800 feet west of Maine Route 179 on jeep 
trail: 


Oi—5 to 4 inches; litter of leaves, twigs, and needles. 
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Oe—4 inches to 0; black (6YR 2/1) moderately 
decomposed organic material; weak very fine 
granular structure; very friable; many very fine and 
fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—0 to 2 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak very fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots; 
5 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; 
abrupt broken boundary. 

Bh—2 to 3 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine and medium granular structure; 
very friable; many very fine and fine and medium 
roots; 5 percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bs—3 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
many very fine and fine and medium roots; 10 
percent rock fragments; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

BC—12 to 21 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
fine sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; 
friable; few very fine and fine roots; 10 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Cd1—21 to 31 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak thin platy structure; firm; few 
very fine roots; 10 percent rock fragments; strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cd2—31 to 65 inches; olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) gravelly 
fine sandy loam; massive; very firm; 15 percent 
rock fragments; strongly acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 18 to 36 inches. 
Content of rock fragments ranges from 5 to 30 percent 
throughout the profile. Reaction in unlimed areas is 
extremely acid to moderately acid. 

The O horizon has hue of SYR to 10YR, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

Some pedons have an A horizon or Ap horizon that 
has hue of 10YR and value and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of SYR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 7.5YR, value of 2 
to 4, and chroma of 1 to 3. Some pedons have a Bhs 
horizon that has hue of 5YR to 7.5 YR and value and 
chroma of 2 or 3. The Bs horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The B 
horizon is fine sandy loam, loam, or sandy loam in the 
fine-earth fraction. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is fine sandy loam, loam, or 
sandy loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The Cd horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is fine sandy loam, loam, or 
sandy loam in the fine-earth fraction. It has platy 
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structure, or itis massive. In some pedons less than 
20 percent of the matrix of the Cd horizon is lenses of 
loose sand. Consistence is firm or very firm. 


Monadnock Series 


The Monadnock series consist of very deep, well 
drained soils that formed in a loamy mantle underlain 
by sandy glacial till. The soils are on hillsides and 
ridgetops around lake basins and valleys and on 
moraines. Slopes range from 3 to 45 percent. 

Monadnock soils are adjacent to Colonel, Dixfield, 
Hermon, Lyman, and Tunbridge soils. Monadnock soils 
are deeper to bedrock than Lyman and Tunbridge soils 
and coarser textured in the substratum and better 
drained than Colonel and Dixfield soils. Monadnock 
soils have a finer textured solum than Hermon soils. 

Typical pedon of Monadnock fine sandy loam, ina 
forested area of Monadnock-Hermon-Dixfield complex, 
rolling, extremely bouldery, in the town of Eastbrook, 2 
miles east of Maine Route 200 on the Molasses Pond 
Road, 2.6 miles south on camp road; east side of the 
road: 


Oi—1 inch to 0; litter of leaves, needles, and twigs. 

Оа—0 to 2 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) highly 
decomposed organic material; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; many very fine and fine and 
medium roots; 10 percent rock fragments; 
extremely acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

A—2 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots; 
10 percent rock fragments; extremely acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

E—3 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine and fine and medium roots; 10 
percent rock fragments; extremely acid; abrupt 
broken boundary. 

В51—8 to 11 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots; 
10 percent rock fragments; extremely acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bs2—11 to 18 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
fine sandy loam; moderate medium platy structure 
parting to moderate very fine angular blocky; 
friable; many very fine and fine roots and common 
medium roots; 10 percent rock fragments; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—18 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; moderate medium platy 
structure; friable; common very fine and fine roots; 
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20 percent rock fragments; extremely acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

2C1—-20 to 36 inches; light olive brown (2.5 5/4) very 
gravelly loamy sand; single grain; loose; 50 percent 
rock fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2C2—36 to 65 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) very 
gravelly loamy sand; single grain; firm in place, 
loose when removed; 55 percent rock fragments; 
very strongly acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 15 to 30 inches. 
Content of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 30 percent 
in the solum and 35 to 60 percent in the substratum. 
Reaction in unlimed areas is extremely acid to 
moderately acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 2 
to 4, and chroma of 1 to 3. Some pedons have an Ap 
horizon that has hue of 10YR and value and chroma of 
2to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or2. 

Some pedons have a Bh horizon that has hue of 
2.5YR to 7.5YR and value and chroma of 3 to 5. The 
Bs horizon has hue of 2.5 YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 6, 
and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture of the B horizon is 
dominantly fine sandy loam, loam, or very fine sandy 
loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is fine sandy loam or 
sandy loam in the fine-earth fraction and is less than 5 
inches thick. 

The 2C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
т, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is loamy sand or loamy fine 
sand in the fine-earth fraction. In some pedons a thin C 
horizon of fine sandy loam or sandy loam in the fine- 
earth fraction overlies the contrasting 2C horizon. The 
2C horizon is massive or single grain. It is loose to firm. 


Naskeag Series 


The Naskeag series consists of moderately deep to 
bedrock and somewhat poorly drained and poorly 
drained soils. The soils formed in glacial till in 
depressions between shallow to bedrock glaciated 
ridges on coastal peninsulas and islands. Slopes range 
from 0 to 8 percent. 

Naskeag soils are adjacent to Bucksport, Hermon, 
Lyman, Schoodic, and Wonsqueak soils and rock 
outcrop. Naskeag soils are shallower to bedrock than 
Bucksport, Hermon, and Wonsqueak soils and are 
deeper to bedrock than Lyman and Schoodic soils. 
Naskeag soils are also less well drained than Hermon, 
Lyman, and Schoodic soils and have less organic 
matter than Bucksport and Wonsqueak soils. 
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Typical pedon of Naskeag fine sandy loam, in an 
area of Naskeag-Schoodic-Lyman complex, undulating, 
very stony, in a wooded area in the town of Brooklin, 
1.8 miles west of Brooklin Village on Maine Route 175, 
0.3 mile north on an old town road, 50 feet west of the 
road: 

Oi—1 inch to 0; litter of leaves, needies, and twigs. 

Oa—0 to 5 inches; very dusky red (2.5YR 2/2) muck; 
about 15 percent fibers, 5 percent rubbed; weak 
very fine granular structure; very friable; many very 
fine and fine roots and common medium and 
coarse roots; extremely acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

E1—5 to 13 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sandy loam; many fine prominent light gray (SYR 
7/1) mottles; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; 10 percent rock fragments; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E2—13 to 16 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/2) gravelly 
loamy sand; many fine distinct pinkish gray (5ΥΒ 6/2) 
mottles; weak fine granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; 15 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bh1—16 to 20 inches; very dusky red (2.5YR 2/2) 
gravelly loamy sand; moderate fine granular structure, 
very friable; few fine roots; 20 percent rock fragments; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bh2—20 to 26 inches; dusky red (2.5YR 3/2) 
gravelly loamy sand; massive and single grain; less 
than 50 percent weakly cemented, remainder loose; 20 
percent rock fragments; strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

R—38 inches; schistose bedrock. 


The depth to bedrock including the decomposed 
organic horizon ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Content of 
rock fragments ranges from 5 to 30 percent throughout. 
Reaction is extremely acid to strongly acid in the 
surface and subsurface layers and very strongly acid or 
strongly acid in the subsoil. 

Some pedons have an A horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 4, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bh horizon and Bhs horizon, where present, 
have hue of 2.5YR and value and chroma of 2 or 3. The 
soils are loamy sand or gravelly loamy sand. The soils 
are loose, very friable, or weakly cemented in less than 
50 percent of the horizon. Some pedons have a Bs 
horizon that has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 3 to 5, 
and chroma of 3 to 6. It is loamy sand or gravelly loamy 
sand and is loose or weakly cemented in less than 50 
percent of the horizon. 

The BC horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 
3 to 6, and chroma of 4. It is gravelly loamy sand or 
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gravelly sand. It is loose or weakly cemented in less 
than 50 percent of the horizon. 
The R layer is mainly schist, diorite, or granite. 


Nicholville Series 


The Nicholville series consists of very deep, 
moderately well drained soils formed in water-deposited 
materials on the edges of glaciofluvial plains and 
terraces. Slopes range from 3to 15 percent. 

Nicholville soils are adjacent to Adams, Buxton, 
Colton, Lamoine, Scantic, and Sheepscot soils. 
Nicholville soils are finer textured than Adams, Colton, 
and Sheepscot soils and better drained than Scantic 
soils. Nicholville soils have less clay than Buxton, 
Lamoine, and Scantic soils. 

Typical pedon of Nicholville very fine sandy loam, 3 
to 8 percent slopes, in a forested area in T8 (SD) 2 
miles northeast of the junction of Maine Routes 179 
and 180, 1,500 feet south of Maine Route 179: 


Oi—1 inch to 0; litter of leaves and twigs. 

Оа—0 to 1 inch; black (10YR 2/1) highly decomposed 
organic material; weak very fine granular structure; 
very friable; many very fine and fine and medium 
roots; extremely acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—1 to 2 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) very 
fine sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots 
and few coarse roots; extremely acid; abrupt 
broken boundary. 

Bh—2 to 5 inches; dark brown (7.5 YR 4/4) very fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots 
and few coarse roots; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bs1—5 to 17 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
very fine sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; 
friable; many very fine and fine and medium roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bs2—17 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10 YR 5/4) very 
fine sandy loam; few fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles and few fine distinct light 

brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak fine granular 
structure; friable; many very fine and fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C1—20 to 24 inches; olive (БҮ 5/3) silt loam; few fine 
distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; 
moderate medium platy structure; firm; strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

С2—24 to 38 inches; olive (БҮ 5/3) loamy very fine 
sand; few fine prominent dark yellowish brown 
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(10YR 4/6) motties; massive; very friable; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 


C3—38 to 65 inches; olive (SY 4/3) loamy very fine 
sand; massive; very friable; thin varves of olive (БҮ 
5/3) very fine sandy loam; strongly acid. 


The solum thickness ranges from 16 to 30 inches. 
Content of rock fragments ranges from 0 to 10 percent 
throughout the soil. Reaction is extremely acid to 
moderately acid in the surface and subsurface layers, 
very strongly acid to moderately acid in the subsoil, 
and very strongly acid to slightly acid in the 
substratum. 

Some pedons have an A or Ap horizon that has hue 
of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 3 to 6. The Bs horizon has hue of 
7.5YR to 2.5Υ, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. 
The B horizon is foamy very fine sand, very fine sandy 
loam, or silt loam. It is very friable to firm. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam, loamy very fine 
sand, or fine sand. It has weak or moderate medium 
platy structure associated with depositional layers, or it 
is massive. It is very friable to firm. 


Scantic Series 


The Scantic series consists of very deep, poorly 
drained soils formed in glaciomarine or glaciolacustrine 
sediments. The soils are in low areas of coastal 
lowlands and river valleys. Slopes range from 0 to 3 
percent. 

Scantic soils are adjacent to Buxton, Biddeford, 
Charles, Dixfield, Lamoine, Lyman, and Nicholville 
soils. Scantic soils are wetter than Buxton, Lamoine, 
and Nicholville soils and better drained than Biddeford 
Soils. Scantic soils are in a lower position on the 
landscape and have more clay than Dixfield and Lyman 
Soils. Charles soils are on flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Scantic silt loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, in the town of Lamoine on Maine Route 204, 
0.3 mile east of Mud Creek Road, 0.2 mile north of this 
road in a hayfield: 


Api— to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
siltloam; moderate fine granular structure; very 
friable; many very fine roots and common fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 
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Ap2—4 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; common coarse faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) mottles and few fine prominent yellowish 
brown (10 YR 5/8) mottles; moderate fine granular 
structure; very friable; many very fine roots and 
common fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Eg—7 to 15 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
common medium prominent light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/6) mottles; moderate fine and medium granular 
structure; friable; common very fine roots and few 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bgi—15 to 22 inches; olive gray (5Y 5/2) silty clay 
loam; common medium prominent light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6) mottles; moderate very fine subangular 
blocky structure; common very fine roots; thin gray 
(5Y 5/1) silt films in channels and pores and on 75 
percent of faces of peds; common prominent dark 
reddish brown (5YR 2/2) oxide coatings on faces of 
peds; moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bg2—22 to 30 inches; olive gray (5Y 4/2) silty clay 
loam; common medium prominent light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6) mottles; moderate very fine and fine 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few very fine 
roots; thin gray (5Y 5/1) silt films in channels and 
pores and on 50 percent of faces of peds; common 
prominent dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) oxide 
coatings on faces of peds; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Cg—35 to 65 inches; olive gray (5Y 4/2) silty clay; few 
fine distinct olive (5Υ 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
platy structure; firm; thin olive gray (5Y 5/2) silt 
films on 50 percent of faces of peds; many 
prominent black (SYR 2/1) oxide coatings on faces 
of peds; neutral. 


The solum thickness ranges from 30 to 40 inches. 
Reaction in unlimed areas is very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the surface and subsurface layers, 
strongly acid to neutral in the subsoil, and moderately 
acid to neutral in the substratum. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 
to 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have an A 
horizonthat has hue of 10YR, value of 3, and chroma of 
1or2. 

The Eg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has weak or moderate, thin 
to thick platy or weak or moderate, fine or medium 
granular structure. 

The Bg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silty clay loam, silt loam, 
silty clay, or clay. It has weak to strong, thin to thick 
platy, or very fine to fine subangular blocky structure. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 to 
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6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, 
silty clay, or clay. The structure is mainly platy or 
angular blocky. In many pedons primary structure is 
coarse or very coarse prismatic. 


The Cg horizon is neutral or has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, 
value of 4, and chroma of 0 to 2. It is silty clay loam, 
silty clay, or clay. It has weak to strong, medium to 
very thick platy, or moderate to strong coarse or very 
coarse prismatic structure, or it is massive. 


Schoodic Series 


The Schoodic series consists of very shallow to 
bedrock, excessively drained soils formed in a very thin 
mantle of glacial till. The soils are on the crests and 
side slopes of ridges and mountains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 65 percent. 

Schoodic soils are adjacent to Brayton, Lyman, 
Naskeag, Tunbridge, and Wonsqueak soils and rock 
outcrop. Schoodic soils are shallower to bedrock than 
all of these soils. 

Typical pedon of Schoodic very gravelly fine sandy 
loam in an area of Schoodic-Rock outcrop complex, 0 
to 15 percent slopes, in the town of Gouldsboro, 0.6 
mile south of Maine Route 186 on the Prospect Point 
Road, 50 feet south of the road: 


Oi—7 to 3 inches; litter of needles and twigs. 

Oe—3 inches to 0; dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) 
moderately decomposed organic material; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many very fine 
and fine roots and common medium roots; 
extremely acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—0 to 9 inches; pinkish gray (5ΥΗ 7/2) very gravelly 
fine sandy loam; moderate fine and medium 
granular structure; friable; many very fine roots; 
common fine roots and few medium roots; 25 
percent angular gravel and 15 percent angular 
cobbles; extremely acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—9 inches; granitic bedrock. 


Solum thickness ranges from 1 to 10 inches. 
Content of rock fragments ranges from 35 to 50 percent 
andis mainly angular gravel and cobbles. Reaction 
ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid throughout. 

The O horizon has hue of 2.5 YR or 5YR, value of 2, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or2. It has weak or moderate, 
very fine to medium granular structure, or it is massive. 

Some pedons have a B horizon with a lower 
boundary within 5 inches of the surface. It has hue of 
2.5 YR to 7.5YR and value and chroma of 2 to 4. It is 
fine sandy loam or sandy loam with less than 45 
percent silt in the fine-earth fraction. It has weak or 
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moderate, very fine to medium granular structure, or it 
is massive. 

The R layer is granite, gabbro, gneiss, diorite, 
phyllite, or schist. 


Sebago Series 


The Sebago series consists of very deep, very poorly 
drained organic soils more than 51 inches thick. The 
soils are in bogs in depressions of glaciated upland and 
glaciofluvial deposits. Slopes range from 0 to 1 percent. 

Sebago soils are adjacent to Bucksport, Colton, 
Sheepscot, Waskish, and Wonsqueak soils. Colton 
and Sheepscot soils are mineral soils that are better 
drained and are in a higher position on the landscape. 
Bucksport, Waskish, and Wonsqueak soils are organic 
soils in similar landscape positions. 

Typical pedon of Sebago mucky peat in an area of 
Waskish and Sebago soils in the town of Sullivan, 1.8 
miles north of the junction of U.S. Route 1 and Maine 
Route 200, 1,600 feet east of the highway: 


Oe1—0 to 10 inches; black (SYR 2/1) broken face and 
rubbed, mucky peat (hemic material), dark reddish 
brown (5ΥΗ 2/2) pressed; 80 percent fiber, 50 
percent rubbed; massive, nonsticky; about 60 
percent woody fibers, 30 percent herbaceous 
fibers; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sodium 
pyrophosphate test; extremely acid in 0.01М 
calcium chloride; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Oe2—10 to 34 inches; black (5YR 2/1) broken face, 
rubbed and pressed, mucky peat (hemic material); 
60 percent fiber, 35 percent rubbed; massive; 
slightly sticky; about 50 percent herbaceous and 
30 percent woody fibers; light gray (10YR 7/2) 
sodium pyrophosphate test; extremely acid in 
0.01M calcium chloride; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Oi1—34 to 54 inches; very dusky red (2.5YR 2/2) 
broken face and rubbed, peat (fibric material), dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/2) pressed; 80 percent fiber, 
50 percent rubbed; massive; nonsticky; about 50 
percent sphagnum fiber and 40 percent herbaceous 
fiber; white (10YR 8/1) sodium pyrophosphate test; 
extremely acid in 0.01M calcium chloride; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Oe3—54 to 65 inches; black (5ΥΒ 2/1) broken face, 
rubbed and pressed, mucky peat (hemic material) 
60 percent fiber, 25 percent rubbed; massive; 
slightly sticky; about 50 percent woody fibers and 
40 percent herbaceous fibers; very pale brown 
(10YR 7/3) sodium pyrophosphate test; extremely 
acid in 0.01M calcium chloride; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 


The thickness of the organic deposit exceeds 51 
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inches. Content of wood fragments ranges from 0 to 15 
percent throughout and consists of branches, logs, and 
stumps. 


The surface tier has hue of 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 2 
or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The subsurface layer and bottom tiers have hue of 
2.5 YR or 5YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 to 4. 
The soils are massive or have weak thick platy 
structure. Hemic materials dominate the subsurface 
layer tier, but 10 inches or more of the subsurface layer 
and bottom tiers are fibric materials. 


Sheepscot Series 


The Sheepscot series consists of very deep, 
moderately well drained soils formed in glaciofluvial 
sand and gravel. The soils are in low positions of 
outwash plains, deltas, and kame terraces. Slopes 
range from 0 to 15 percent. 

Sheepscot soils are adjacent to Adams, Colton, 
Kinsman, Nicholville, Sebago, and Waskish soils and 
rock outcrop. Sheepscot soils are poorer drained than 
Colton and Adams soils and better drained than 
Kinsman soils. Sheepscot soils are coarser textured 
than Nicholville soils. Sebago and Waskish soils are 
organic soils in depressions. 

Typical pedon of Sheepscot sandy loam in an area 
of Colton-Adams-Sheepscot Association, strongly 
sloping, in a forested area in the town of Otis, 300 feet 
southwest of the junction of Maine Route 180 and 
Mosquito Brook: 


Oi—1 inch to 0; litter of needles, leaves, and twigs. 

Oa— to 2 inches; black (10YR 2/1) highly 
decomposed organic material; weak fine granular 
Structure; very friable; many very fine and fine roots 
and common medium roots; extremely acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—2 to 4 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine and fine roots and common medium 
roots; 5 percent gravel; extremely acid; abrupt 
broken boundary. 

Bs1—4 to 7 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/4) sandy 
loam, moderate fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine and fine roots and common medium 
roots; 10 percent gravel; extremely acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bs2—7 to 18 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common very fine and fine roots; 20 
percent gravel; extremely acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BC—18 to 24 inches; olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) very 
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gravelly loamy sand; common fine prominent brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
single grain; loose; few very fine and fine roots; 40 
percent gravel; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C1—24 to 36 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
very gravelly coarse sand; single grain; loose; 50 
percent gravel; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—36 to 65 inches; olive gray (5Y 4/2) extremely 
gravelly coarse sand; single grain; loose; 65 
percent gravel; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 14 to 30 inches. 
Content of rock fragments ranges from 5 to 50 percent 
in the upper part of the solum and 35 to 65 percent in 
the lower part of the solum and in the substratum. 
Reaction in unlimed areas is extremely acid to slightly 
acid in the solum and very strongly acid to slightly acid 
in the substratum. 

Some pedons have an Ap horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 or 4 oran A 
horizon that has hue of SYR to 10YR, value of 2 to 4, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The E horizon has hue of SYR to 10 YR, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

Some pedons have a Bh horizon that has hue of 
2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma οἱ 2 to 4 
or a Bhs horizon that has hue of 2.5YR to 7.5 YR, value 
of 3, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

The Bs horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. The B horizon within a 
depth of 10 inches of the mineral surface is fine sandy 
loam to coarse sandy loam in the fine-earth fraction 
and from 10 to 17 inches is fine sandy loam to coarse 
sand in the fine-earth fraction. Below 17 inches it is 
loamy sand to coarse sand in the fine-earth fraction. 
The B horizon is mainly very friable or friable in the 
upper part, but some pedons have discontinuous 
cementation in less than 50 percent of the horizon. The 
lower part of the B horizon is loose to friable. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. It is loamy sand to coarse 
sand in the fine-earth fraction. It is loose or very friable. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 6. It mainly is loamy sand, 
coarse sand, or sand in the fine-earth fraction. Some 
pedons have stratification of these textures or strata of 
gravel and cobbles with sand in the interstices. 


Thorndike Series 


The Thorndike series consists of shallow to bedrock, 
somewhat excessively drained soils formed in a thin 
mantle of glacial till on upland till ridges. The soils are 
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derived mainly from phyllite and slate. Slopes range 
from 0 to 15 percent. 

Thorndike soils are adjacent to Brayton, Marlow, and 
Winnecook soils and rock outcrops. Thorndike soils 
are shallower to bedrock than all of these soils. 

Typical pedon of Thorndike channery silt loam in an 
old pasture in an area of Winnecook-Thorndike 
complex, 3 to 12 percent slopes, in the town of 
Bucksport, on the Silver Lake Road, 0.8 mile from 
Central Street, 50 feet west of the road: 


Ар—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10 YR 3/3) channery silt 
loam; moderate fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine and fine roots; common medium 
roots and few coarse roots; 25 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bs1—7 to 9 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) very 
channery silt loam; moderate fine and medium 
granular structure; friable; many very fine and fine 
roots; common medium roots and few coarse 
roots; 55 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

R—16 inches; phyllite bedrock. 


Solum thickness ranges from 10 to 20 inches and 
corresponds to the thickness to bedrock. The content 
of rock fragments in the control section ranges from 35 
to 80 percent. Reaction in unlimed areas is extremely 
acid to moderately acid. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 6. Some pedons have an A horizon that 
has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 to 3. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

Some pedons have a Bh horizon that has hue of 
5YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 
The Bs horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is silt loam to loam in the 
fine-earth fraction. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon that has hue of 
2.5Y and value and chroma of 4 to 6. It is silt loam to 
loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The bedrock is generally phyllite or slate that is 
fractured in the upper part. 


Tunbridge Series 


The Tunbridge series consists of moderately deep to 
bedrock, well drained soils that formed in loamy glacial 
till. The soils are on upland till ridges and mountains. 
Slopes range from 0 to 15 percent. 

Tunbridge soils are adjacent to Brayton, Buxton, 
Colonel, Dixfield, Hermon, Lyman, Marlow, Monadnock, 
and Schoodic soils. Tunbridge soils are deeper to 
bedrock than Lyman and Schoodic soils and shallower 
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to bedrock than Brayton, Buxton, Colonel, Dixfield, 
Hermon, Marlow, and Monadnock soils. 

Typical pedon of Tunbridge fine sandy loam is an 
area of Lyman-Tunbridge-Schoodic complex, rolling, 
very stony, in a forested area in the town of Hancock, 
1500 feet north of the junction of U.S. Route 1 and Mud 
Creek Road on a gravel woods road, 75 feet west of 
road: 


Oa— to 4 inches; black (SYR 2/1) highly decomposed 
organic material; weak very fine granular structure; 
very friable; many very fine roots and common fine 
and medium roots; extremely acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

E—4 to 6 inches; reddish gray (5ΥΒ 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak very fine granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine roots and common fine medium and 
coarse roots; 10 percent rock fragments; extremely 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bhs—6 to 7 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) fine 
sandy loam; moderate very fine granular structure; 
very friable; common very fine and fine and medium 
roots; 10 percent rock fragments; very strongly 
acid; abrupt broken boundary. 

Bs1—7 to 10 inches; yellowish red (5ΥΗ 4/6) fine 
sandy loam; moderate very fine granular structure; 
very friable; common very fine and fine and medium 
roots; 10 percent rock fragments; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bs2—10 to 12 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; moderate very fine granular structure; 
very friable; common very fine and fine roots; 5 
percent rock fragments; moderately acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bs3—12 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; weak very fine granular structure: 
friable; common very fine and fine roots; 5 percent 
rock fragments; moderately acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BC—15 to 19 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; weak very fine granular structure; 
friable; few very fine and fine roots; 10 percent rock 
fragments; moderately acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C—19 to 33 inches; olive (5Υ 5/3) gravelly fine sandy 
loam; massive; friable; common prominent light 
olive brown (2.5 5/6) root stains; 20 percent rock 
fragments; moderately acid. 

R—33 inches; schistose bedrock. 


The solum thickness ranges from 14 to 36 inches. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Content 
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of rock fragments ranges from 5 to 35 percent 
throughout the profile. Reaction in unlimed areas is 
extremely acid to moderately acid in the solum and 
strongly acid to slightly acid in the substratum. 


Some pedons have an A horizon that is neutral or 
has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 to 5, and chroma of 
0 to 4. Some pedons have an AP horizon that has hue 
of 5YR to 10YR and value and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The E horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Bhs horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR and value 
and chroma of 3 or less. Some pedons have a Bh 
horizon that has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 3 or 4, 
and chroma of 2 or 3. The Bs horizon has hue of 5YR 
to 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 or 6. It is fine 
sandy loam, sandy loam, loam or silt loam in the fine- 
earth fraction. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
or 5 and chroma of 3 to 8. It is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, loam, or silt loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 2 to 6. It is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, loam, or silt loam in the fine-earth fraction. 


Udorthents 


Udorthents consist of moderately deep to very deep, 
excessively drained to well drained fill areas over 
bedrock or soil. The fill material differs greatly from 
place to place, but generally is compacted gravel, 
sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, or mixed combinations 
of these materials. These materials have more than 35 
percent rock fragments. The underlying soil generally is 
moderately well drained to poorly drained, but ranges to 
excessively drained. Slopes dominantly range from 0 to 
30 percent. 

Udorthents are adjacent to various other soils, but 
mainly to those that are moderately well drained to 
poorly drained. 

Udorthents differ from area to area and thus a typical 
pedon is not given. The soils are more than 20 inches 
thick and generally are 30 to 60 inches thick. Depth to 
bedrock is 20 inches or more. Reaction is very strongly 
acid to neutral. 

The surface layer to a depth of as much as 10 
inches may be applied topsoil or a mixture of topsoil 
and gravelly fill. Thickness, color, texture, and gravel 
content differ greatly. 

The underlying layers dominantly are neutral or have 
hue of 7.5 YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 8, and chroma of 0 to 
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4. These layers are commonly discontinuous. 
Generally, they are sandy loam to coarse sand in the 
fine-earth fraction. 


Waskish Series 


The Waskish series consists of very deep, very 
poorly drained organic soils formed in slightly 
decomposed organic material derived mainly from 
sphagnum moss. The soils are on raised bogs in 
depressions in glaciated uplands and on glaciofluvial 
deposits. Slopes range from 0 to 1 percent. 

Waskish soils are adjacent to Bucksport, Colton, 
Sebago, Sheepscot, and Wonsqueak soils. Waskish 
soils have fewer decomposed organic fibers than 
Bucksport, Sebago, and Wonsqueak soils. Waskish 
are organic soils; Colton and Sheepscot are mineral 
soils on surrounding landscapes. 

Typical pedon of Waskish peat in an area of 
Waskish and Sebago soils in the town of Blue Hill, 
1,000 feet south of the junction of Maine Route 177 and 
the Blue Hill townline in Wight Heath: 


011—0 to 18 inches; very dusky red (2.5 YR 2/2), 
broken face and rubbed, peat (fibric material), 
dusky red (2.5 YR 3/2) pressed; about 90 percent 
fiber, 85 percent rubbed; massive; nonsticky; 
mainly sphagnum moss fibers, less than 10 
percent herbaceous; extremely acid in 0.01M 
calcium chloride; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Oi2—18 to 37 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4), 
broken face, peat (fibric material), dark reddish 
brown (5YR 3/2) rubbed and pressed; about 90 
percent fiber, 80 percent rubbed; massive; 
nonsticky; mainly sphagnum moss fibers, less 
than 10 percent herbaceous; extremely acid in 
0.01M calcium chloride; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Oi3—37 to 47 inches; very dusky red (2.5YR 2/2), 
broken face, rubbed and pressed, peat (fibric 
material}; about 80 percent fiber, 60 percent 
rubbed; massive; slightly sticky; mainly phagnum 
moss fibers, less than 10 percent herbaceous; 
white (10YR 8/1) sodium pyrophosphate test; 
extremely acid in 0.01M calcium chloride; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Oi4—47 to 65 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 2/4), 
broken face, peat (fibric material), dark reddish 
brown (5ΥΗ͂ 3/2) rubbed and dark brown (7.5 YR 
3/2) pressed; about 90 percent fiber, 80 percent 
rubbed; massive; nonsticky; mainly sphagnum 
moss fibers, less than 10 percent herbaceous; 
extremely acid in 0.01M calcium chloride; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 


Soil Survey 


Depth of the soil ranges from 63 inches to 20 feet. 
The content of woody fragments ranges from 0 to 10 
percent. Fibric materials are dominant in the control 
section, but layers of sapric and hemic materials, with 
a total thickness of less than 5 inches, are common in 
many pedons. Hemic material is common in many 
pedons below a depth of 63 inches. 

The surface layer, subsurface layer, and bottom tier 
have hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 2 to 7, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. The fiber content ranges from 75 to 
100 percent unrubbed and from 60 to 95 percent after 
rubbing. The fiber is mostly from sphagnum moss. 
Less than 10 percent is derived from herbaceous and 
woody plants. 


Winnecook Series 


The Winnecook series consists of moderately deep 
to bedrock, well drained soils formed in glacia! till 
derived mainly from phyllite and slate. The soils are on 
upland till ridges. Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 

Winnecook soils are adjacent to Colonel, Marlow, 
and Thorndike soils. Winnecook soils are deeper to 
bedrock than Thorndike soils. Winnecook soils are not 
as deep to bedrock as Colonel and Marlow soils. 

Typical pedon of Winnecook silt loam in an area of 
Winnecook-Thorndike complex, 3 to 12 percent slopes, 
in the town of Bucksport, on the Silver Lake Road, 0.8 
mile from Central Street, 75 feet west of the road in an 
old pasture: 


Αρ---0 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; moderate fine and medium granular 
structure; friable; many very fine and fine roots; 
common medium roots and few coarse roots; 10 
percent channers; moderately acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bs1—8 to 12 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate fine and medium granular 
structure; friable; many very fine and fine roots and 
common medium roots; 10 percent channers; 
moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bs2—12 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
channery silt loam; moderate fine and medium 
granular structure; friable; many very fine and fine 
roots and common medium roots; 35 percent 
channers; moderately acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—20 to 30 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) 
extremely channery silt loam; weak fine and 
medium granular structure; friable; few very fine and 
fine roots; 65 percent channers; moderately acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

R—30 inches; fractured phyllite bedrock. 


Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


Solum thickness ranges from 18 to 35 inches. Content 
of rock fragments ranges from 10 to 70 percent, but the 
weighted average of the control section is over 35 
percent. Reaction in unlimed areas is extremely acid to 
moderately acid throughout the soil. 

The Ap has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Some pedons have an A horizon that 
has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 or 3. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
7.5ΥΒ ог 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

Some pedons have a Bh horizon that has hue of 
5YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 2 to 4. 
The Bs horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 4 to 8. Texture is silt loam or loam in 
the fine-earth fraction. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 2 to 6. Texture is silt loam or loam in 
the fine-earth fraction. 

Some pedons have a C horizon that has hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. 
Texture is silt loam or loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

Some pedons have a C horizon that has hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 2 to 6. 
Texture is silt loam or loam in the fine-earth fraction. 

The bedrock is phyllite or slate that is fractured in 
the upper part. 


Wonsqueak Series 


The Wonsqueak series consists of very deep, very 
poorly drained soils that formed in a mantle of 
decomposed organic material over loamy mineral soil 
material. The soils are in depressions in glacial ground 
moraine, shallow till ridges, and glaciofluvial deposits. 
Slopes range from 0 to 1 percent. 

Wonsqueak soils are adjacent to Biddeford, 
Bucksport, Gouldsboro, Kinsman, Naskeag, Waskish, 
Schoodic, and Sebago soils. Bucksport, Waskish, and 
Sebago soils are in similar landscape positions. 
Gouldsboro soils are higher in content of sulfur and salt 
and are on tidal marshes. Biddeford, Kinsman, 
Naskeag, and Schoodic are mineral soils and are in 
higher landscape positions. 

Typical pedon of Wonsqueak muck in an area of 
Wonsqueak and Bucksport mucks in the town of 
Tremont, 2,000 feet northwest of Baldwin Corners: 


Oai— to 8 inches; very dark gray (5YR 3/1), broken 
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face and rubbed, muck (sapric material); about 30 
percent fiber, 5 percent rubbed; massive; slightly 
sticky; dominantly herbaceous fibers; about 5 
percent mineral material; yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) sodium pyrophosphate test; moderately acid 
in 0.01M calcium chloride; clear smooth boundary. 

Oa2—8 to 32 inches; black (bYR 2/1), broken face and 
rubbed, muck (sapric material); about 20 percent 
fiber, 5 percent rubbed; massive; slightly sticky; 
dominantly herbaceous fibers; 5 percent mineral 
material; dark brown (10YR 4/3) sodium 
pyrophosphate test; slightly acid in 0.01M calcium 
chloride; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cg—32 to 65 inches; gray (N 5/0) silt loam; massive; 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; less than 5 percent 
gravel; neutral. 


The thickness of the organic soil material and the 
depth to the mineral substratum range from 16 to 51 
inches. The content of woody fragments ranges from 0 
to 20 percent. The content of minera! material ranges 
from 0 to 20 percent. The fiber is typically of 
herbaceous origin, but the fibers in some layers are of 
woody origin. In some pedons, fibers from sphagnum 
moss are dominant in the surface tier and make up thin 
layers in the subsurface layer and bottom tier. 

The surface tier has hue of 2.5YR to 10 YR, value of 
2 or 8, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is massive or has weak 
fine granular structure. Consistence is nonsticky or 
slightly sticky. The surface tier ranges from extremely 
acid to slightly acid in 0.01M calcium chloride. 

The subsurface layer and bottom tiers have hue of 
2.5YR to 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
The soils are typically sapric material, but some 
pedons have thin layers of fibric material with a total 
thickness of less than 5 inches or thin layers of hemic 
material with a total thickness of less than 10 inches. 
The subsurface layer and bottom tier are massive or 
have weak thin platy structure. Consistence is 
nonsticky or slightly sticky. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to slightly acid in 0.01M calcium chloride. 

The Cg horizon is neutral or has hue of 5YR to 5GY, 
value of З to 5, and chroma of 0 to 2. It is silt loam, fine 
sandy loam, or silty clay loam. Consistence is slightly 
Sticky or sticky and nonplastic to plastic. Content of 
rock fragments ranges from 0 to 15 percent and is 
mainly gravel. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to 
neutral. 


Formation of the Soils 
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This section describes the major processes of soil 
formation in the survey area. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is formed by the interaction of five major soil- 
forming factors: climate, parent material, plant and 
animal life, topography, and time. Each of these factors 
from place to place influences the soil-forming 
processes differently. In some places one factor 
dominates in the formation of a soil and determines 
most of its properties. The differing influence of each of 
the five factors cause the local variations in the soil in 
the survey area. 


Climate 


Climate influences the weathering process and 
vegetation, which in turn further modify the soil-forming 
process. Climatic data for the survey area are given in 
the section General Nature of the Survey Area. 

Rainfall influences soil formation through erosion 
losses and solution losses. Solution losses are caused 
by leaching and chemical reaction, in which water is a 
necessary component. Many constituents are leached 
from the soil. These include, in varying amounts, the 
soluble salts and the basic ions of calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, and sodium, which were 
released by the weathering of minerals. In the coarse of 
a year, water percolating through the soil may remove, 
via solution, several tons of minerals per square mile. 
As a result of this leaching the soils in the survey area 
are mainly slightly acid to extremely acid. 

Physical weathering in the form of alternate freezing 
and thawing takes place from fall to spring. This helps 
to granulate soil material, break rock fragments, and 
improve structure in soils that have been compacted by 
the use of heavy equipment. 

The survey area is at a latitude just south of 
midpoint between the North Pole and the Equator. The 
soils, therefore, are more highly weathered and are 
deeper than those in polar regions. They are not, 
however, so highly weathered or deep as most soils in 
tropical latitudes, where climate commonly masks the 
influence of different parent material. 


Parent Material 


The parent material of the soils in the survey area 
and the inherent landscape features have resulted 
largely from the Wisconsin Glaciation. The five major 
kinds of parent material of soils in the survey area are 
glacial till, glaciofluvial deposits, glociomarine or 
glaciolacustrine sediments, organic material, and 
recent alluvium. 

Soils that formed in friable glacial till, such as 
Hermon soils, show evidence of the gouging , scraping, 
and transportation action of the glacier that deposited 
this material across the landscape. Colonel, Dixfield, 
Marlow, and Brayton soils formed in dense, compact 
glacial till derived mainly from schist, phyllite, and 
granite. Colonel, Dixfield, and Marlow soils are on till 
ridges. Brayton soils are in depressions on these 
ridges. 

Glaciofluvial deposits are stratified sandy, loamy, or 
gravelly material in deltas, outwash plains, kame 
terraces, kames, and eskers. This material was picked 
up by the glacier and then sorted and deposited by 
glacial meltwater. Adams and Colton soils formed 
dominantly in glaciofluvial deposits. 

Glaciomarine and glaciolacustrine sediments are 
material deposited in quiet bodies of water. Buxton, 
Lamoine, and Scantic are soils formed in sediments of 
silt and clay. 

Organic material accumulated in depressions that 
were ponded at one time and subsequently became 
filled with plant remains, Wonsqueak and Bucksport 
soils formed in highly decomposed plant material 
derived from mosses, grasses, and other herbaceous 
and woody plants. Wonsqueak soils are underlain by 
minera! material at a depth of less than 51 inches. 

Alluvium is postglacial material deposited along 
streams and rivers. Charles soils formed in recent 
alluvium. 


Plant and Animal Life 


The presence of living plants and animals and the 
decaying remains of plants and animals in a mineral 
soil are among the features that distinguish the soil 
from its parent material. Plants generally supply the 
organic matter that gives color to the surface layer. In 
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poorly drained and very poorly drained areas, organic 
matier generally collects on the surface in thick, 
organic layers. 

Decaying plants and animals also supply nutrients 
to the soil. Trees and other plants take up nutrients and 
Store them in leaves, stems, and roots. When the trees 
and plants die, they are acted on by bacteria or fungi, 
and thus the nutrients are returned to the soil. Fungi 
produce some of the organic acids in soils such as 
Adams and Hermon soils, especially where the soils 
have not been plowed. 

Earthworms, insects, rodents, and other animals 
that live in the soil help to mix the soil layers. In 
particular, earthworms help to aerate and granulate the 
Soil. They also help to decompose organic matter. 

Human activities also change the soil. The layers of 
Soil are mixed through plowing. In some areas 
compact, impermeable layers have formed within the 
Soil because of plowing or use of machinery. On some 
Soils, accelerated erosion in cultivated areas has 
resulted in the loss of the original surface layer. Soils 
that have been limed and fertilized for long periods have 
become less acid. Where drainage systems have been 
installed, the soil has often become more aerated and 
warmer and the organic matter content in the surface 
layer has decreased. 


Topography 

The influence of topography on the soils can be seen 
by comparing soils where the parent material and the 
climate are the same, but where topography and 
drainage are different. 

Brayton and Dixfield soils, for example, formed in 
compact glacial till. Brayton soils are poorly drained. 
They are in depressions and on lower slopes of ridges. 
Slopes mainly are concave. Dixfield soils are 
moderately well drained. They are on the crest and side 
slopes of ridges. Slopes mainly are slightly convex. 


Time 


The degree of development, or maturity, of a soil 
commonly reflects the length of time that parent 
material has been in place. In this survey area, the 
formation of most upland soils in their present state 
began about 13,500 years ago with the retreat of the 
last glacier. 

Most soils on flood plains are continually being 
reworked and are considered immature. Their layers 
are not always well defined, there are only slight 
differences in their colors, and structure is weak. 
Charles soils are an example of soil on flood plains. 

Some soils show evidence of change and maturity, 
such as the formation of a distinct dark reddish brown 
layer. This layer indicates the accumulation of organic 
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matter and of iron and aluminum oxides over a period. 
Colton soils have such a layer. 


Processes of Soil Formation 
By Robert V. Rourke, senior soil scientist, University of Maine. 


The soils of Hancock County have developed distinct 
horizons as a result of soil formation processes. The 
soils reflect the addition of organic matter; translocation 
of organic matter, iron, and aluminum; some weathering 
of primary minerals to clay-size particles; and the 
formation of soil structure. 

In wooded areas there is an 0 (organic) horizon that 
is an accumulation of materials, such as, leaves, twigs, 
or other humified matter on the mineral soil surface. 
The amount and rate of organic accumulation relates to 
the type of vegetation and aspect, climate, and 
drainage. Excessively drained soils generally have a 
thinner organic horizon than do poorly drained or wetter 
Soils. 

When organic matter is incorporated into the mineral 
surface, the A horizon forms. An A horizon that has 
been destroyed by cultivation is called an Ap horizon. 

The weathering process, important in the formation 
of horizons in the excessively drained to somewhat 
poorly drained soils of Hancock County, involves the 
movement of organic matter and iron and aluminium 
oxides from the A horizon to the B horizon. Leaching of 
soluble cations and the decomposition of organic 
matter in the A horizon create acidity which dissolves 
sesquioxides (iron and aluminum oxides), reduces iron, 
and forms soluble metal-organic complexes. These 
complexes, or soluble ions, are leached from the A 
horizon into the B horizon, where they are precipitated 
by physical, chemical, and biological processes (3). In 
some areas, a light grayish, leached E horizon forms 
over an accumulation of humus and sesquioxides in the 
B horizon. Adams, Colton, Dixfield, and Hermon soils, 
for example, all show evidence of the accumulation of 
humus and sesquioxides in the B horizon. 

In some soils, such as Buxton soils, the B horizon 
is formed mainly by alteration of the original material 
rather than as a result of illuviation. The alteration can 
be caused by the weathering of the parent material, the 
oxidation of iron to give rusty colors, or the 
development of soil structure in place of the original 
rock or sediment structure. 

In poorly drained soils or soils subject to wetness, 
gray subsoil horizons indicate the reduction of iron to 
the ferrous form. These grayish layers have been 
chemically reduced, and the iron has changed to a 
more soluble form while under anaerobic conditions. 
The iron was then leached from the soils, or moved to a 
different horizon, or concentrated and partly reoxidized. 
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Mottles in the soil result from the reduction of 
reoxidation. Grayish layers are common in such soils 
as poorly drained Brayton or Scantic soils. 

Marlow and Dixfield soils have a compact 
substratum. Soil particles in the substratum are tightly 
packed, bulk density is high, and pore space is low. It 
is believed that the compact substratum was formed, in 
part, as a result of high pressure from glacial ice. The 
eluvial-illuvial sequence is above the dense layer and is 
frequently separated from the dense zone by a second 
area of eluviation. The compact substratum continues 
from a depth of about 20 to 24 inches to many feet. 
This dense zone is nearly impervious to plant roots and 
is slowly permeable to water. 


Physiography and Geology 


By D. Bruce Champeon, geologist, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, Orono, Maine. 


This section describes the physiography and 
geology in the survey area. 


Physiography 


Hancock County is in the New England 
physiographic province. (4) A line drawn approximately 
from the southern end of Verona Island to the northern 
end of Graham Lake and then eastward separates the 
county into two sections within the province. The New 
England Uplands section is to the north of the line, and 
the Seaboard Lowlands section is to the south. 

The New England Uplands section is an area of 
moderate relief characterized by hills and low 
mountains with summit elevations from a few hundred 
feet to about 1,500 feet. Landscape drainage is well 
developed, and the topography is mature. 

The Seaboard Lowlands section has generally low 
relief and elevations typically of less than 400 feet, 
except for occasional hills and low mountains such as 
Blue Hill (elev, 934 feet) and Mt. Cadillac (elev. 1,528 
feet). The low landscapes are generally poorly drained. 
These elevation contrasts, and the many peninsulas 
typical of a drowned, glaciated coastline controlled by 
bedrock, give the Hancock County coastal area a 
scenic beauty. 


Bedrock Geology 


Several hundred million years of the earth’s geologic 
history are represented by the many bedrock units in 
Hancock County. (5) Muddy, sandy, and limy 
sediments and chemical precipitates were deposited in 
shallow, subsiding ocean basins where they eventually 
formed sedimentary rocks such as pelite, various types 
of sandstone, and carbonate rocks. Other rocks were 
formed from lava, fragments, and ash of volcanic origin. 
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All bedrock is probably within the age of 800 million to 
300 million years old, or Pre-Cambrian to Carboniferous 
in age. 

Exact ages of these rocks are difficult to determine 
because they were deformed, folded, and subjected to 
extreme temperatures and pressures associated with 
major movements of the earth's crust and episodes of 
mountain-building, the most intense of which was the 
Acadian Revolution of Early Devonian age. New rock 
types such as phyllite, schist, gneiss, quartzite, and 
amphibolite were formed during this process of change 
called metamorphism. Many features within the original 
sedimentary rocks, including animal fossils generally 
usedfor relative age determinations, were destroyed 
during metamorphism. 

Most of the county's metamorphic rocks are in the 
formations of Bar Harbor, Bucksport, Castine, 
Ellsworth, Penobscot, and Vassalboro. 

Molten rock from deep within the earth pushed and 
melted its way into the existing rocks where it cooled 
and solidified, forming large bodies of igneous rocks 
such as granite, quartz monzonite, and monzodiorite. 
All of these bodies, called plutons, have been 
determined through radiometric dating to be Devonian 
in age and were emplaced from 400 million to 350 
million years ago. Most of the large boulders common 
onthe surface throughout the county were derived from 
these plutons. Many of the higher summits, including 
Bald, Cadillac, Sabao, and Schoodic mountains, are in 
granitic plutons. 

A major northeast-southwest-trending fault zone, 
known as the Norumbega Fault Zone, separates the 
rocks of the coastal Lithotectonic Block in the central 
and southern parts of the county from those of the 
Kearsarge-Central Maine Synclinorium in the extreme 
northern part of the county. 


Surficial Geology 


Although the slow but persistent process of erosion 
removed a significant amount of bedrock in the last 300 
million years, the present landscape of Hancock 
County is a result mainly of the events of the 
Pleistocene epoch, which began about 1.6 million 
years ago. (77) Continental ice sheets advanced and 
retreated over the area probably as many as four times 
during that epoch, but evidence remains only of the last 
major glaciation, known as the Wisconsin stage. 

The Laurentide ice sheet of Late Wisconsin age had 
Spread southeast to its maximum extent on the 
continental shelf by about 18,000 years ago. As it 
advanced, the glacier ground up the rocks beneath it 
and deposited this newly eroded material under the ice 
sheet as a compact blanket of glacial till, a mixture of 
rock fragments ranging from clay-sized material to 
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boulders. Marlow and Dixfield soils are examples of 
soils developed in this dense basal till that is 
throughout the county. 

The sheer weight of a massive sheet of ice 
thousands of feet thick depressed the land surface 
significantly, but the extent of the lowering is not 
known. The great quantities of moisture locked up in 
the glacial ice resulted in a general worldwide lowering 
of sea level by about 300 to 350 feet. Eventually the 
climate warmed and the rate of melting exceeded the 
rate of advance, resulting in a net retreat of the glacial 
margin. By about 13,900 years ago, the ice margin had 
receded to approximately the position of the county's 
outer islands. 

As recession continued inland, small ridges known 
as moraines were sometimes formed from material 
deposited when the ice margin stabilized temporarily 
during the overall retreat. Some moraines were formed 
under water and were later wave-washed as the land 
emerged from the sea. They are most prevalent in the 
immediate vicinity of the coast. Hermon soils are an 
example of soils formed in those areas. 

Lowlands and valleys were flooded by rising seas 
uhtil about 11,200 years ago. Large quantities of clay- 
and silt-size sediment were deposited in these low 
areas, forming the familiar "blue clays" of the coastal 
zone and major river valleys. The most significant area 
of glaciomarine deposits occurs in the lowlands 
between the north end of Graham Lake and the 
northern end of Mt. Desert Island. Buxton and Lamoine 
soils are an example of soils developed on these 
glaciomarine sediments. 

During glacial retreat, large amounts of meltwater 
carried and eventually deposited sand and gravel as 
kame terraces, kames, deltas, and eskers in contact 
with the remaining ice. Sand was sometimes deposited 
in front of the ice margin as outwash plains. Colton 
soils are an example of soils formed in ice-contact 
deposits; Adams soils formed in sandy material on 
outwash plains. 

When meltwater quantities decreased, not all eroded 


material in the ice was able to be transported, but 
remained to form a thin, but firm, cover of till on some 
of the upland ridges and slopes. Monadnock soils 
formed in this ablation till. 

As the ice melted and its weight was removed, the 
land began to rebound and emerge from the sea. 
Emergence began about 13,000 years ago and 
continued until about 10,000 years ago, when sea level 
was about 180 feet below its present level. Since that 
time, a slow submergence has brought the sea up to 
today's level. During the period of emergence, many 
lakes, ponds, and other wetlands were formed. Some 
still exist, but others have been filled with 
glaciolacustrine sediments or organic materials. The 
extent of these deposits is limited in Hancock County. 
Biddeford soils formed on the lake sediments, and 
Bucksport soils formed in the organic materials. 

The process of erosion, sedimentation, and 
landscape alteration is an ongoing one. Soils continue 
to form in “modern” (postglacial) materials. Alluvial 
soils, such as Charles soils, formed in river and stream 
bottom deposits, and Gouldsboro soils formed in tidal 
marshes. 


Economic Geology 


Quarrying of the granitic plutons for building and 
decorative stone, monuments, and paving stone was 
once a major enterprise in coastal Hancock County, 
but has largely disappeared. (6) Over 50 separate 
quarries have been operated, the majority of them in 
the vicinity of Stonington, Swan's Island, Mt. Desert 
Island, and Franklin. 

Copper, lead, manganese, molybdenum, silver, and 
zinc have all been mined in the past from both plutonic 
and volcanic rocks. The most recent mining operations 
have been at Harborside and Blue Hill. 

The mining of ice-contact and outwash deposits for 
sand and gravel for use in the construction industry 
continues to be of minor economic importance. Several 
peat deposits have been identified and may be 
exploited for use as fuel or soil conditioners. 
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ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

Ablation till. Loose, permeable till deposited during 
the final downwasting of glacial ice. Lenses of 
crudely sorted sand and gravel are common. 

AC soil. A soil having only an A and a C horizon. 
Commonly, such soil formed in recent alluvium or 
on steep rocky slopes. 

Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon 
dioxide and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil, Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, 
deposited on land by streams. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim 
after the removal of soil for construction and other 
uses. Revegetation and erosion control are 
extremely difficult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
Soil water at field moisture capacity and the 
amount at wilting point. It is commonly expressed 
as inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in 
inches, in a 40-inch profile or to a limiting layer is 
expressed as— 


.... O to 2.4 
.. 2.4 to 3.2 


Basal till. Compact glacial till deposited beneath the 
ice. 

Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, and K), 


expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 
millimeters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, 
lacustrine, or marine sediments. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and 
other unconsolidated material or that is exposed at 
the surface. 

Bisequum. Two sequences of soil horizons, each of 
which consists of an illuvial horizon and the 
overlying eluvial horizons. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Broad-base terrace. A ridge-type terrace built to 
control erosion by diverting runoff along the contour 
at a nonscouring velocity. The terrace is 10 to 20 
inches high and 15 to 30 feet wide and has gently 
sloping sides, a rounded crown, and a dish-shaped 
channel along the upper side. It may be nearly level 
or have a grade toward one or both ends. 

California bearing ratio (CBR). The load-supporting 
capacity of a soil as compared to that of a 
standard crushed limestone, expressed as a ratio. 
First standardized in California. A soil having a 
CBR of 16 supports 16 percent of the load that 
would be supported by standard crushed 
limestone, per unit area, with the same degree of 
distortion. 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil 
particles and in tiny spaces between particles. 
Surface tension is the adhesive force that holds 
capillary water in the soil. 

Catena. A sequence, or "chain," of soils on a 
landscape that formed in similar kinds of parent 
material, but have different characteristics as a 
result of differences in relief and drainage. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 
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grams of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other 
stated pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Channery soil. A soil that is, by volume, more than 15 
percent thin, flat fragments of sandstone, shale, 
slate, limestone, or schist as much as 6 inches 
along the longest axis. A single piece is called а 
channer. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or 
more soil-penetrating points that shatter or loosen 
hard compacted layers to a depth below normal 
plow depth. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soi! particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the 
surface of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root 
channels. Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Claypan. A slowly permeable soil horizon that 
contains much more clay than the horizons above 
it. A claypan is commonly hard when dry and 
plastic or stiff when wet. 

Climax vegetation. The stabilized plant community 
ona particular site. The plant cover reproduces 
itself and does not change so long as the 
environment remains the same, 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both 
moved by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited 
atthe base of steep slopes. 

Compact substratum. The dense zone underthe 
solum. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning 
orconstructing terraces, diversions, and other 
water-contro! measures on a complex slope is 
difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil 
in such an intricate pattern or so small in area that 
it is not practical to map them separately at the 
selected scale of mapping. The pattern and 
proportion of the soils are somewhat similar in all 
areas. 

Compressible (in tables). Excessive decrease in 
volume of soft soil under load. 
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Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
Sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of 
concentrated compounds or cemented soil grains. 
The composition of most concretions is unlike that 
ofthe surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron 
oxide are common compounds in concretions. 

Congeliturbate. Soil material disturbed by frost 
action. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease 
with which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. 
Terms commonly used to describe consistence 
are: 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form 
a'"wire"when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky. —When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather 
than to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to 
pressure; can be broken with difficulty between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 
Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
orsummer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies 
among different kinds of soil, but for many it is that 
part of the soil profile between depths of 10 inches 
and 40 or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. À close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave іп or slough. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or resting 
grazing land for a prescribed period. 
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Dense layer (in tables). A very firm, massive layer that 
has a bulk density of more than 1.8 grams per 
cubic centimeter. Such a layer affects the ease of 
digging and can affect filling and compacting. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope 
areas by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation, but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained.— Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed 
Slowly enough that the soil is wet for significant 
periods during the growing season. Wetness 
markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic crops 
unless artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat 
poorly drained soils commonly have a slowly 
pervious layer, a high water table, additional water 
from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a 
combination of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
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the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
Soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils 
are commonly level or depressed and are 
frequently ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and 
nearly continuous, they can have moderate or high 
Slope gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Drumlin. A low, smooth, elongated oval hill, mound, or 
ridge of compact glacial till. The longer axis is 
parallel to the path of the glacier and commonly 
has a blunt nose pointing in the direction from 
which the ice approached. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution 
or colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by 
water, wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by 
Such processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural 
erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, for example, fire, that 
exposes the surface. 

Erosion pavement. A layer of gravel or stones that 
remains on the surface after fine particles are 
removed by sheet or rill erosion. 

Esker (geology). A narrow, winding ridge of stratified 
gravelly and sandy drift deposited by a stream 
flowing in a tunnel beneath a glacier. 

Excess alkali (in tables). Excess exchangeable 
sodium in the soil. The resulting poor physical 
properties restrict the growth of plants. 
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Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fallow. Cropland left idle in order to restore 
productivity through accumulation of moisture. 
Summer fallow is common in regions of limited 
rainfall where cereal grains are grown. The soil is 
tilled for at least one growing season for weed 
control and decomposition of plant residue. 

Fast intake (in tables). The rapid movement of water 
into the soil. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fibric soil material (peat). The least decomposed of 
all organic soil material. Peat contains a large 
amount of well preserved fiber that is readily 
identifiable according to botanical origin. Peat has 
the lowest bulk density and the highest water 
content at saturation of all organic soil material. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a 
soil, expressed as a percentage of the ovendry 
weight, after the gravitational, or free, water has 
drained away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 
days after a soaking rain; also called normal field 
capacity, normal moisture capacity, or capillary 


capacity. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Flagstone. A thin fragment of sandstone, limestone, 
slate, shale, or (rarely) schist, 6 to 15 inches (15 to 
38 centimeters) long. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forb. Any herbaceous plant not a grass or a sedge. 

Fragile (in tables). A soil that is easily damaged by 
use or disturbance. 

Fragipan. À loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in 
porosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay, but high in silt or very fine sand. 
A fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under 
pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Frost action (in tables). Freezing and thawing of soil 
moisture. Frost action can damage roads, 
buildings and other structures, and plant roots. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
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especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Glacial drift (geology). Pulverized and other rock 
material transported by glacial ice and then 
deposited. Also, the sorted and unsorted material 
deposited by streams flowing from glaciers. 

Glacial outwash (geology). Gravel, sand, and silt, 
commonly stratified, deposited by glacial 
meltwater. 

Glacial till (geology). Unsorted, nonstratified glacial 
drift consisting of clay, silt, sand, and boulders 
transported and deposited by glacial ice. 

Glaciofluvial deposits (geology). Material moved by 
glaciers and subsequently sorted and deposited by 
streams flowing from the melting ice. The deposits 
are stratified and occur as kames, eskers, deltas, 
and outwash plains. 

Glaciolacustrine deposits. Material ranging from fine 
clay to sand derived from glaciers and deposited in 
glacial lakes mainly by glacial meltwater. Many 
deposits are interbedded or laminated. 

Gleyed soll. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Graded stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
grade toward a protected waterway. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed 
waterway, typically broad and shallow, seeded to 
grass as protection against erosion. Conducts 
surface water away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.6 centimeters) in 
diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 50 
percent, by volume, rounded or angular rock 
fragments, not prominently flattened, up to 3 
inches (7.6 centimeters) in diameter. 

Green manure crop (agronomy). A soil-improving 
crop grown to be plowed under in an early stage of 
maturity or soon after maturity. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the 
unblocked pores of underlying material below the 
water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by 
running water and through which water ordinarily 
runs only after rainfall. The distinction between a 
gully and a rill is one of depth. A gully generaily is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to 
be obliterated by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser 
depth and can be smoothed over by ordinary 
tillage. 

Hardpan. A hardened or cemented soil horizon, or 
layer. The soil material is sandy, loamy, or clayey 
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and is cemented by iron oxide, silica, calcium 
carbonate, or other substance. 

Hemic soil material (mucky peat). Organic soil 
material intermediate in degree of decomposition 
between the less decomposed fibric and the more 
decomposed sapric material. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics 
produced by soil-forming processes. In the 
identification of soil horizons, an uppercase letter 
represents the major horizons. Numbers or 
lowercase letters that follow represent subdivisions 
of the major horizons. The major horizons are as 
follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue. 

Ahorizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, any plowed or disturbed surface layer. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or 
E horizon. The B horizon is in part a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as (1) 
accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) granular, prismatic, or 
blocky structure; (3) redder or browner colors than 
those in the A horizon; or (4) a combination of 
these. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the 
properties typical of the overlying horizon. The 
material of a C horizon may be either like or unlike 
that in which the solum formed. If the material is 
known to differ from that in the solum, an Arabic 
numeral, commonly a 2, precedes the letter C. 

Cr horizon.—Soft, consolidated bedrock beneath 
the soil. 

R layer.—Hard, consolidated bedrock beneath 

the soil. The bedrock commonly underlies a C 
horizon but can be directly below an A oraB 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable 
part of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not 
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considered but are separate factors in predicting 
runoff. Soils are assigned to four groups. In group 
Aare soils having a high infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet and having a low runoff potential. 
They are mainly deep, well drained, and sandy or 
gravelly. In group D, at the other extreme, are soils 
having a very slow infiltration rate and thus a high 
runoff potential. They have a claypan or clay layer 
at or near the surface, have a permanent high water 
table, or are shallow over nearly impervious 
bedrock or other material. A soil is assigned to two 
hydrologic groups if part of the acreage is artificially 
drained and part is undrained. 

Illuviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or 
roots penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is 
absolutely impervious to air and water all the time. 

Increasers. Species in the climax vegetation that 
increase in amount as the more desirable plants 
are reduced by close grazing. Increasers 
commonly are the shorter plants and the less 
palatable to livestock. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material, as 
contrasted with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration capacity. The maximum rate at which 
water can infiltrate into a soil under a given set of 
conditions. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates 
the surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Intake rate. The average rate of water entering the soil 
under irrigation. Most soils have a fast initial rate; 
the rate decreases with application time. Therefore, 
intake rate for design purposes is not a constant, 
butis a variable depending on the net irrigation 
application. The rate of water intake in inches per 
hour is expressed as follows: 


Less than 0.2... 

0.2 to 0.4........... 

0.4 to 0.75 .... - 

0.75 іо 1.25 —X moderate 
1.25 to 1.75... .. moderately high 


„.. high 
very high 


Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are: 
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Basin.—Water is applied rapidly to nearly level 
plains surrounded by levees or dikes. 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end ofa 
strip in which the lateral flow of water is controlled 
by small earth ridges called border dikes, or 
borders. 

Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close-growing 
crops or in orchards so that it flows in only one 
direction. 

Drip (or trickle).—Water is applied slowly and 
under low pressure to the surface of the soil or into 
the soil through such applicators as emitters, 
porous tubing, or perforated pipe. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made 
by cultivation implements. Furrows are used for 
tree and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to 
wet the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled 
distribution. 

Kame (geology). An irregular, short ridge or hill of 
stratified glacial drift. 

Lacustrine deposit (geology). Materia! deposited in 
lake water and exposed when the water level is 
lowered or the elevation of the land is raised. 

Landslide. The rapid downhill movement of a mass of 
soil and loose rock, generally when wet or 
saturated. The speed and distance of movement, 
as well as the amount of soil and rock material, 
vary greatly. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments 3 inches (7.6 
centimeters) or more across. Large stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay 
particles, 28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less 
than 52 percent sand particles. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, or silt. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in 
mineralogical composition, chemical composition, 
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or structure by heat, pressure, and movement. 
Nearly all such rocks are crystalline. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and 
low in organic material. Its bulk density is more 
than that of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no 
natural soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Coarse sandy 
loam, sandy loam, and fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soil. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, and silty clay loam. 

Moraine (geology). An accumulation of earth, stones, 
and other debris deposited by a glacier. Some 
types are terminal, lateral, medial, and ground. 

Morphology, soll. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, 
and biological properties of the various horizons, 
andthe thickness and arrangement of those 
horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling generally 
indicates poor aeration and impeded drainage. 
Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance—iew, 
common, and many, size—fine, medium, and 
coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and 
prominent The size measurements are of the 
diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine 
indicates less than 5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); 
medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 
inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch). 

Muck. Dark colored, finely divided, well decomposed 
organic soil material. (See Sapric soil material.) 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, 
boron, and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Outwash, glacial. Stratified sand and gravel produced 
by glaciers and carried, sorted, and deposited by 
glacial meltwater. 
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Outwash plain. A landform of mainly sandy or coarse 
textured material of glaciofluvial origin. An outwash 
plain is commonly smooth; where pitted, it is 
generally low in relief. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes 
the movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Peat. Unconsolidated material, largely undecomposed 
organic matter, that has accumulated under 
excess moisture. (See Fibric soil material.) 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called ^a 
soil.” A pedon is three dimensional and large 
enough to permit study of all horizons. Its area 
ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square 
meter to 10 square meters), depending on the 
variability of the soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water 
through the soil. 

Peres slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil, adversely affecting the specified 
use. 

Permafrost. Layers of soil, or even bedrock, occurring 
in arctic or subarctic regions, in which a 
temperature below freezing has existed 
continuously for a long time. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables 
water to move downward through the profile. 
Permeability is measured as the number of inches 
per hour that water moves downward through the 
saturated soil. Terms describing permeability are: 


Very slow .. 
Slow... 
Moderately slow 
Moderate ........ 
Moderately rapid 


-.. less than 0.06 inch 
.. 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
---- 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
2.0 to 6.0 inches 
. 6.0 to 20 inches 
.. more than 20 inches 


Very rapid .. 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, siope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Formation of subsurface tunnels or 
pipelike cavities by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of 
moisture content within which the soil remains 
plastic. 
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Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly 
weathered mixture of clay with quartz and other 
diluents. It commonly appears as red motties, 
usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone 
hardpan orto irregular aggregates on repeated 
wetting and drying, especially if it is exposed also 
to heat from the sun. in a moist soil, plinthite can 
be cut with a spade. It is a form of laterite. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil 
directly below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed 
depressions. Unless the soils are artificially 
drained, the water can be removed only by 
percolation or evapotranspiration. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability, 
the soil may not adequately filter effluent from a 
waste disposal system. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size 
of the particles, density can be increased only 
slightly by compaction. 

Poor outlets (in tables). Refers to areas where surface 
or subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or 
expensive to install. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
aspecified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent 
material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of acidity or alkalinity of a 
Soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to 
pH 7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degrees 
of acidity or alkalinity, expressed as pH values, 
are: 


Extremely acid 
Very strongly acid 
Strongly acid .... 
Medium acid . 
Slightly acid .. 


Mildly alkaline .... 
Moderately alkaline .. 
Strongly alkaline ....... 
Very strongly alkaline ... 


. 8.510 9.0 
.. 9.1 and higher 


Regolith. The unconsolidated mantle of weathered 
rock and soil material on the earth’s surface; the 
loose earth material above the solid rock. 
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Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 
place. 

Rill. A steep-sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and 
not wide enough to be an obstacle to farm 
machinery. 

Rippable. Bedrock or hardpan can be excavated using 
a single-tooth ripping attachment mounted on a 
tractor with a 200-300 draw bar horsepower rating. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth (in tables). Shallow root zone. The soil 
is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off 
the surface of the land without sinking into the 
soil is called surface runoff. Water that enters the 
soil before reaching surface streams is called 
ground-water runoff or seepage flow from ground 
water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 

Sapric soil material (muck). The most highly 
decomposed of all organic soil material. Muck has 
the least amount of plant fiber, the highest bulk 
density, and the lowest water content at saturation 
of all organic soil material. 

Saprolite (soil science). Unconsolidated residual 
material underlying the soil and grading to hard 
bedrock below. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles 
deposited from suspension in water. The chief 
kinds of sedimentary rock are conglomerate, 
formed from gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; 
shale, formed from clay; and limestone, formed 
from soft masses of calcium carbonate. There are 
many intermediate types. Some wind-deposited 
sand is consolidated into sandstone. 
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Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through 
the soil. Seepage adversely affects the specified 
use. 

Sequum. A sequence consisting of an illuvial horizon 
and the overlying eluvial horizon. (See Eluviation.) 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Siliea. A combination of silicon and oxygen. The 
mineral form is called quartz. 

Silica-sesquioxide ratio. The ratio of the number of 
molecules of silica to the number of molecules of 
alumina and iron oxide. The more highly weathered 
soils or their clay fractions in warm-temperate, 
humid regions, and especially those in the tropics, 
generally have a low ratio. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles 
that range in diameter from the upper limit of clay 
(0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand 
(0.05 millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that 
is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent 
clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly 
silt-sized particles. 

Similar soils. Soils that share limits of diagnostic 
criteria, behave and perform in a similar manner, 
and have similar conservation needs or 
management requirements for the major land uses 
inthe survey area. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if tne average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees 
in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, 
slickensides may occur at the bases of slip 
surfaces on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, 
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prisms, and columns; and in swelling clayey soils, 
where there is marked change in moisture content. 

Slick spot. A smail area of soil having a puddled, 
crusted, or smooth surface and an excess of 
exchangeable sodium. The soil is generally silty or 
clayey, is slippery when wet, and is low in 
productivity, 

Slippage (in tables). Soil mass susceptible to 
movement downslope when loaded, excavated, or 
wet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. In 
this survey, classes for simple slopes are as 
follows: 


Nearly level 
Gently sloping . 
Strongly sloping .. 
Moderately steep ..... 
Steep .......... 
Very steep .. 


.45 я and higher 


Classes for complex slopes are as follows: 


Nearly level . 
Undulating 
Rolling . 


8 to 15 percent 
Hilly. .. 15 to 25 percent 
Steep ... .. 25 to 45 percent 
Very steep ............................ 45 percent and higher 


Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Sloughed till. Water-saturated till that has flowed 
slowly downhill from its original place of deposit by 
glacial ice. It may rest on other till, on glacial 
outwash, or on a glaciolacustrine deposit. 

Slow intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, 
resulting from restricted permeability in the soil. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.6 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
Surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 
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Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 
millimeters in equivalent diameter and ranging 
between specified size limits. The names and 
Sizes, in millimeters, of separates recognized in 
the United States are as follows: 


Very coarse sand... 


Coarse sand .... 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium sand 0.5 to 0.25 
Fine sand 0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand . .... 0.10 to 0.05 
Silt.... 


Clay .. 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation 
are active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, 
and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of 
the underlying material. The living roots and plant 
and animal activities are largely confined to the 
solum. 

Stone line. A concentration of coarse fragments in a 
Soil. Generally, it is indicative of an old weathered 
surface. In a cross section, the line may be one 
fragment or more thick. It generally overlies 
material that weathered in place and is overlain by 
recent sediment of variable thickness. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to.60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands which provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. 
The principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or 
massive (the particles adhering without any regular 
cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on 
the soil or partly worked into the soil. It protects 
the soil from wind and water erosion after harvest, 
during preparation of a seedbed for the next crop, 
and during the early growing period of the new 
crop. 

Subsoll. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 
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Subsoiling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling 
a special chisel through the soil. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Any surface soil horizon (A, E, AB, 
or EB) below the surface layer. 

Summer fallow. The tillage of uncropped land during 
the summer to control weeds and allow storage of 
moisture in the soil for the growth of a later crop. A 
practice common in semiarid regions, where 
annual precipitation is not enough to produce a 
crop every year. Summer fallow is frequently 
practiced before planting winter grain. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or 
its equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth 
from about 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). 
Frequently designated as the “plow layer,’ or the 
“Ap horizon." 

Surface soil. The A, E, AB, and EB horizons. It 
includes all subdivisions of these horizons. 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a 
series recognized in the classification system. 
Such soils are named for a series they strongly 
resemble and are designated as taxadjuncts to 
that series because they differ in ways too small to 
be of consequence in interpreting their use and 
behavior. 

Terminal moraine. A belt of thick glacial drift that 
generally marks the termination of important glacial 
advances. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed 
across sloping soils on the contour or at a slight 
angle to the contour. The terrace intercepts surface 
runoff so that water soaks into the soil or flows 
slowly to a prepared outlet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial piain, ordinarily flat 
or undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or 
“very fine." 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material 
too thin for the specified use. 

Till plain. An extensive flat to undulating area 
underlain by glacial till. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
totillage, seedbed preparation, seedling 
emergence, and root penetration. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 


Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Trace elements. Chemical elements, for example, 
zinc, cobalt, manganese, copper, and iron, are in 
soils in extremely small amounts. They are 
essential to plant growth. 

Unstable fill (in tables). Risk of caving or sloughing on 
banks of fill material. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in 
general, than the alluvial plain or strearn terrace; 
land above the lowlands along streams. 

Valley fill. In glaciated regions, material deposited in 
stream valleys by glacial meltwater. In nonglaciated 
regions, alluvium deposited by heavily loaded 
streams. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently 
different from those of other known soils to justify a 
new series name, but occurring in such a limited 
geographic area that creation of a new series is not 
justified. 

Variegation. Refers to patterns of contrasting colors 
assumed to be inherited from the parent material 
ratherthan to be the result of poor drainage. 

Varve. A sedimentary layer of a lamina or sequence of 
laminae deposited in a body of still water within a 
year. Specifically, a thin pair of graded 
glaciolacustrine layers seasonally deposited, 
usually by meltwater streams, in a glacial lake or 
other body of still water in front of a glacier. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in 
the soil, indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adeqaute 
time is allowed for adjustment in the surrounding 
Soil. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above 
an unsaturated zone in the soil. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced in rocks or other deposits at or near the 
earth's surface by atmospheric agents. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
ofthe material. 

Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of 
coarse grained particles that are well distributed 
over a wide range in size or diameter. Such soil 
normally can be easily increased in density and 
bearing properties by compaction. Contrasts with 
poorly graded soil. 

Wilting point (or permanent wilting point). The 
moisture content of soil, on an ovendry basis, at 
which a plant (specifically a sunflower) wilts so 
much that it does not recover when placed in a 
humid, dark chamber. 
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Temperature and Precipitation 


(Recorded in the period 1951-81 at Ellsworth, Maine) 


i 
Temperature l Precipitation 
l 
i | 2 years in | |2 years in 10 1 
| |. 10 will have-- Average | | wiii have-- | Average | 
Month Average | average Average | mmber of | Average | | number of|Average 
daily | daily | daily | Maximum Minimum growing | | Less | More |days with|snowfall 
πιο κ παπι |minimum| |temperature|temperature| degree | than--|than--|0.10 inch| 
] | higher lower days* | | | or more | 
! | | than-- than-- | | | 
nn as F 
| і | 
oF oF Units | In In | m | m 
і | | 
49 -18 0 | 4.06 2.11} 5.77 8 1 15.7 
| | | 
51 -16 ο | 3.812 | 2.40| 5.08| 7 | 19.0 
| | | 
59 -3 12 | 3.70 1.94] 5.23 8 | 14.5 
| | 1 
τα 10 85 | 3.89 2.35| 5.27 B | 3.4 
| | ! | 
86 28 31 | 3.47 1.94| 4.82 8 | 3 
| | | 
92 36 | 657 | 2.99 | 1.48] 4.11 з | .0 
| | | 
93 49 Ι 849 3.29 1.26| 4.99 7 | .0 
| | 
92 42 | 822 2.84 1.52] 3.89 6 | 0 
| i l 
85 31 | 546 | 1.92 2.34] 5.33 6 | «0 
| | I 
77 22 | 268 4.20 2.67} 5.58 7 3 
| | 
64 12 | 60 5.21 3.21] 7.80] 9 2.4 
| | 
54 -12 | 1i 5.03 2.99| 6.85| 5 і 14.0 
I | 
| l 
| } ! 
| | 
wee ass ===, === | ---- --- m 
| | | 
95 -21 | --- — ---| ---- --- --- 
1 \ | 
=== =-= | 3,702 | 46.31 38.36] 51.00] 90 | 69.6 


* À growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (40 degrees F). 
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-Freeze Dates in Spring and Fall 


{Recorded in the period 1951-81 at Ellsworth, Maine) 


ture 
Probability 
24 oF 28 oF Ι 32 oF 
| er lower | or lower | or lower 0 
I j 
Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 
! 
1 year in 10 
later than-- Apr, 23 May 7 May 23 


Apr. 20 May 2 May 18 


1 

| 

| 

l 

I 

| 

| 

| 
temperature | 
in fall: | 
| 

і 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Nov. 4 Oct. 19 Oct. 5 
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(Recorded in the period 1951-81 at Ellsworth, 


Maine) 


Probability 


9 years in 10 
8 years in 10 
5 years in 10 
2 years in 10 


1 year in 10 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 
I | 
Higher | Higher | Higher 
than | than than 
24 op | 28 oF 32 oF 
Days Days Days 
! | 
184 156 112 
| 191 163 | 137 
204 177 149 
| 
219 | 191 | 163 
228 208 169 
| — 
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Acreage and Proportionate Extent of the Soils 


Soil name 


Acres 


Adams loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent β]ορᾶβ--------------------------------------------- 
Adams loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes: 


Brayton fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes------------ 
Brayton fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, very stony- 
Brayton fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, rubbly- 
Brayton-Colonel association, gently sloping, very stony: 
Brayton-Colonel assaciation, gently sloping, rubbly- 
Buxton silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slcpes--------- 
Buxton silt loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, eroded- 
Charles silt loam-------~---~------------------. 
Colton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Colton gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes-- 
Colton gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes- 
Colton-Adams association, steep- 
Colton-Adams-Sheepscot association, strongly sloping: 
Dixfield fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-- 
|Dixfield fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes- 
|Dixfield fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, very stony- 
Dixfield-Colonel complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes: 
Dixfield-Colonel complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes, very stony--- 
Dixfield-Colonel-Tunbridge complex, gently sloping, very stony. 
Gouldsboro silt loam- 
Gouldsboro-Beaches complex 
Hermon-Colton-Rock outcrop complex, 3 to 15 percent slopes, very stony-- 
Hermon-Monadnock complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes-- 
|Hermon-Monadnock complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes- 
| Hermon-Monadnock complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes, very stony- 
Hermon-Monadnock complex, B to 15 percent slgpes, very stony- 
Hermon-Monadnock complex, 15 to 45 percent slopes, very stony--- 
Hermon-Monadnock-Dixfield complex, strongly sloping, very stony- 
Hermon-Monadnock-Dixfield complex, very hilly, very stony: 


Kinsman-Wonsqueak association------------. 
Lamoine silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes- 
Lamoine-Scantic complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes- 
Lamoine-Scantic-Buxton association, gently sloping. 
Lyman-Brayton complex, © to 15 percent slopes, very stony 
Lyman-Brayton-Schoodic complex, rolling, very stony------ 
Lyman-Schoodic complex, 15 to 45 percent slopes, very stony- 
Lyman-Schoodic-Rock outcrop complex, very hilly, very stony: 
Lyman-Tunbridge complex, 0 to 15 percent slopes, very stony- 
Lyman-Tunbridge-Schoodic complex, rolling, very stony- 
Marlow fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes------ 

Marlow fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Marlow fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, very stony- 
Marlow fine sandy loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes, very stony------ 
Marlow fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes, extremely bouldery- 
|Marlow fine sandy loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes, extremely bouldery- 
|Marlow-Dixfield association, strongly sloping, very stony-- 
|Marlow-Dixfield association, steep, very stony----- 


[|Marlow-Dixfield association, strongly sloping, extremely bouldery- 


Monadnock-Hermon complex, 3 to 15 percent slopes, extremely bouldery--. 
Monadnock-Hermon complex, 15 to 45 percent slopes, extremely bouldery-: 
Monadnock-Hermon-Dixfield complex, rolling, extremely bouldery--- 
|Monadnock-Hermon-Dixfield complex, very hilly, extremely bouldery- 
!Naskeag-Schoodic complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes, very stony- 
|Naskeag-Schoodic-Lyman complex, undulating, very stony----- 
Nicholville very fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes-- 
Nicholville very fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes- 
]Pits, gravel and sand- 
|Scantic silt loam---- 
[Scantic-Biddeford association- 


See footnote at end of table. 
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4,499 
1,584 
1,062 
4,367 
7,378 
2,138 

26,771 
1,181 
2,198 
3,850 

24,119 
4,783 

23,867 

936 
3,684 
8,739 

11,103 

32,608 

27,056 
2,777 

380 
7,325 
3,344 

610 

253 

46,677 
8,834 
4,372 
3,420 
5,466 
1,769 

18,492 
5,762 

12,460 
9,692 
2,480 
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1,333 
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fable 4.--Acreage and Proportionate Extent of the Soils--Continued 


Map | Soil name Acres Percent 
ашы mais l 
| | 
| 

Sáp  |Scantic-Lamoine complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes, very stony--- 8,622] 1.0 
SEB  |Scantic-Lamoine-Dixfield complex, gently sloping, very stony- 19,418 2.2 
sfc |Schoodic-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 15 percent slopes--- 19,273 2,2 
SfE  |Schoodic-Rock outcrop complex, 15 to 65 percent slopes-- 9,075 1.0 
SGE  |Schoodic-Reck outcrop-Lyman complex, very steep-- 13,310 1.5 
SKC |Schoodic-Rock outcrop-Naskeag complex, rolling--- 10,901 1.2 
SmB ^ |Sheepscot sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes------------ 4,072 0.5 
Бов  |Sheepscot sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, very stony- 357 | * 
SoC  |Sheepscot sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, very stony- 624 0.1 
SrB  |Sheepscot-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes---- 1,194 0.1 
Thc — |Thorndike-Winnecook complex, 0 to 15 percent slopes, very stony- | 309 | * 
TuB  |Tunbridge-Lymen complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes- - 11,196 | 1.3 
Tuc — |Tunbridge-Lymen complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes: 3,935 0.4 
TWC — |Tunbridge-Lyman-Marlow complex, strongly sloping- 4,276 0.5 
ча jUderthents-Urban land complex----------------- 1,874 0.2 
WA |Waskish and Sebago soils 3,762 0.4 
WkC |Winnecook-Thorndike complex, 3 to 12 percent slopes- 188 τὴ 
Wo |Wonsqueak muck, flooded------ 3,737 | 0.4 
Ws 11,824 1.3 
wr 7,627 0.9 
w 242,388 A 


881, 668 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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-FRIME FARMLAND 


(Only the soils considered prime farmland are listed. Urban or built-up areas of the soils listed are not 
considered prime farmland, If a soil is prime farmland only under certain conditions, the conditions 
are specified in parentheses after the soil name) 


Map Soil name 
symbol 

| 
Аав Adams loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes (where irrigated) 
CoB |Colton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (where irrigated) 
ese Colton-Adams-Sheepscot association, strongly sloping (where irrigated)* 
рав Dixfield fine sandy Loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
DsB Dixfield-Colonel complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes (where the Colonel soil is irrigated) 
нав Hermon-Monadnock complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes (where the Hermon soil is irrigated) 
LaB Lamoine silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (where drained) 
LbB |Lamoine-Scantic complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes (where the Lamoine soil is drained) 
LCB {Lamoine-Scantic-Buxton association, gently sloping (where the Lamoine soil is drained) 
SmB Sheepscot sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (where irrigated) 
TuB Tunbridge-Lyman complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes (where the Lyman soil is irrigated) 
WkC |Winnecook-Thorndike complex, 3 to 12 percent slopes (where the Thorndike soil is irrigated) 


* Steeper areas within these map units are not prime farmland. 
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Land Capability Classes and Yields per Acre of Crops and Pasture 


(Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil) 


i 
Soil name and | Lana l | 
Tap symbol capability Blueberries [Grass legume hay | Grass hay Ι Pasture 
ge uuu. el l — 
I Lbs і Tons Tons AUM* 
I 
IIIs 1,000 4.0 2.5 4.5 
| | 
Ive 1,000 4.0 2.5 4.5 
| 
l 
w = pem 22 rum 
| 
Tw --- | --- i --- | 3.4 
| I I 
l | ! 
Βββ----------------------- | vis | --- | --- --- 2.7 
Brayton I | 
| | | | 
EhB------ VIIs --- Ι --- l --- 1 --- 
Brayton і | | 
| | 
BSB™*: [ | 
Brayton----- xx VIIs --- | --- --- | === 
I | | 
Colongl------------------ ντε --- ! --- | --- | === 
| l 
BIB**: | ! | | 
Brayton------------------ | VIIs --- | --- t --- | == 
| | i 
Colonel------------------ VIIs --- | --- 1 --- 1 --- 
| | | 
виС----------------------- IIIe 1 --- l 3.5 4.5 l 6.5 
Buxton I | 
I | 
туе --- l 3.0 4.0 | 5.5 
| | 
l | | 
Iw --- ] 2.5 I 3.0 | 4.8 
| | | 
1 | | 
CoB- ---------------------- 1 IIIs 1,000 1 2.0 l 2.0 l 5.0 
Colton | I | 
| | 1 
CoC---- -=== IVe [ 1,000 | 2.0 2.0 | 5.0 
Colton | | 
1 | 
Όοἳ----------------π-τ---- утте 800 | --- --- | — 
Colton 
| і | | 
CRE** l | | 
Colton------------------- vile --- == w == 
l 1 
Adamag-------------------- l VIIe --- --- [| --- [| --- 
| 1 
sce | l 
Colton------------------- | IIIs --- l --- --- --- 
| 1 
Adams-------------------- | тїїз --- --- --- --- 
| 
Sheepscot.---------------- | пе --- i --- I === = 
| | ! і 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 6,--Land Capability Classes and Yields per Acre of Crops and Pasture--Continued 


l 
Soil name and Land I 
map symbol capability Blueberries [Grass legume hay 
[ l 
Lbs I Tons 
Ille 2,000 l 4.0 
| 
| 
VIs 2,000 i === 
I 
| 
| 
IIw 2,000 | 4.0 
IIIw 1,000 l 3.0 
| 
| 
VIs 2,000 | 
vis 1,000 | 
| 
| 
vis --- | mE 
ντα ‚з= l --- 
VIs --- | --- 
| 
VITIw === | --- 
| 
| 
| 
VIIIw | == 
утте --- --- 
| 
| 
Vis --- | --- 
IVe --- l m 
VIIIS --- --- 
тїз 1,500 3.0 
тте 1,500 ἰ 4.0 
I 
I 
IIIe 1,500 3.0 
τττε 1,500 3.5 
Vis 1,500 29 
уте 1,500 ce 
VIIs 1,200 E 
VIIS 1,200 nni 
VIs 
VIS 
VIs =< PU 
VIIs 
νττε 1 
ντε --- і --- 
| 
IWw --- | == 
See footnote at end of table. 


Grass hay | Pasture 
= == ee s 
Tons AUM* 

4.0 Ч 8.0 
4.0 8.0 
3.0 5.5 
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Table 6.--Land Capability Classes and Yields per Acre of Crops and Pasture--Continued 


Soil name and Land | 
map symbol capability Blueberries |Grass legume hay | Grass hay 
l 


Tons Tons 


6.5 
5.0 


w 
и 
ы в 
oo 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
і 
i 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
Buxton------------------- 1116 --- | --- | — 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
I 
i 
I 
l 


MDE, MCC, McB------------- | vis 1,800 --- --- --- 
Marlow ! \ | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 6.--Land Capability Classes and Yields per Acre of Crops and Pasture--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Grass legume hay 


1116 


VIIIS 


See footnote at end of table. 


1,200 
1,200 


2,000 


3.5 


Grass hay 


3.5 


3.0 


Pasture 


6.5 


5.0 
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Table 6.--Land Capability Classes and Yields per Acre of Crops and Pasture--Continued 


Soil name and Land | | 
map symbol capability Blueberries |Grass legume hay Grass hay | Pasture 


SOB, SoC-- 
Sheepscot 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| ! 
| 
| 
| 
VIS 1,000 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


š 
= 
1 
1 
' 
' 
I 
' 
П 
1 
Ц 
П 
I 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 6.--Land Capability Classes and Yields per Acre of Crops and Pasture--Continued 


l l 
Soil name and land | | | 
map symbol capability | Blueberries Grass legume hay | Grass hay | Pasture 
pic =-= =т= м. 
Lbs Tons Tons AUM* 


| 

| 

| 

RS | 
| | | 

| | | 

| | | 

| | | 

| | | 

| | 1 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one Cow, one horse, one 
mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit, 
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-woodland Management and Productivity 


(Only the soils suitable for production of σι ial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that information was not 


available) 
] Management concerns | Potential productivity 
Soil name and |Ordi- | Equip- | { l l 
map symbol nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Plant | Common trees |Site |Preduc- Trees to plant 
|symbol|hazard | Limita-|mortal- throw |competi-| [index | tivity 
E | tion | ity hazard | tion | zi _|class* 
| | | ! 
| | | | | 
AGB, AdC----------- 8S |Slight |Slight [Severe |Slight |Slight [Eastern white pine--| 66 8 |Bastern white pine, 
Adams | 3 red pine, European 
| -- larch. 
| == | 
! | 8 
i | 
Bd----------------- 6W [Slight |Severe [Severe |Severe |] 6 
Biddeford і | 5 
ἰ 2 
і 7 | 
| | |. ose 
l РЕ 
| 
BEB, BgB, BhB------| 8Ҹ |Slight [Severe |Moderate|Severe 8 [кеа spruce, black 
Brayton | 8 spruce, tamarack. 
] l 48 | 7 
і | | | Sur == 
| l 68 9 
| | ! | 65 3 
l 60 4 
| 60 4 | 
| | 
| 
Severe |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Eastern white pine--| 67 l 8 [Red spruce, black 
| Red spruce--- 50 | 8 spruce, tamarack. 
| 48 7 
| — | = | 
j | i l 68 9 
| 65 3 
| | | e| а | 
ἰ 60 4 
Colonel----------- Зи |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Severe |Severe |Eastern white pine--| 64 l 8 |#ascern white pine, 
l Red maple- 64 3 black spruce, 
l 55 4 | European larch, 
l 1 45 | 7 tamarack. 
| | і 1 54 zi 
| | 
| | | 
ви |Slight [Severe |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Eastern white pine--| 67 | а |Red spruce, black 
1 l 50 8 spruce, tamarack. 
\ | | 48 7 
| | | —! = 
| | 68 9 
! | | 65| 3 | 
| | | i sof al 
| | 60 а | 
| | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.~-Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 


Management concerns 


Potential productivity. 


Soil name and |ordi- | Equip- | 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Plant Common trees Site |Produc- Trees to plant 
| symbol | hazard limita-|mortal- throw |competi- [index|tivity 
tion | ity | hazard | tion class* 
| | | | | 
l | | | | 
Brett: і | | 
Colonel----------- BX |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Severe |Eastern white pine--| 64 8 |Eastern white pine, 
l l 64 3 black spruce, 
1 55 | 4 European larch, 
t 45 | 7 | tamarack. 
l l 54 7 
] | 
Bwe---------------- | ар {Slight |slight [Slight |Moderate 62 8 |Eastern white pine, 
Buxton | | 55 8 | white spruce. 
| l 57 4 
| 55 9 | 
l l --- -- | 
I ἰ 1 |Northern red oak----| 60 | 3 
| | I 
BwD---------------- 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Mcderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 62 8 |Eastern white pine, 
Buxton I l {Balsam fir---------- 55 8 | white spruce. 
| s] 4 
i 55| 9 
i [ p PE 
| | 60 3 
Ch----------------- 7Η |Slight [Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Severe 60 7 [Red spruce, black 
Charles 1 50 7 spruce, European 
1 40 6 larch, tamarack. 
| | | 50] 3 
| | zd же 
| | l |Red maple----------- ] ss 2 | 
| | | | | 
CoB, Οος----------- 7$ |Slight [Slight |Severe [slight |Slight |Eastern white pine--| 58 7 [Eastern white pine, 
Colton | | 61 3 red pine, European 
l | 39 6 | larch. 
| 52 6 
1 | | 52 8 
I | | 
CoE---------------- 7S |Slight |Moderate|Severe |Slight [slight [Eastern white pine--| 58 7 [Eastern white pine, 
Colton l 1 1 61 3 red pine, European 
| I | 39 6 | larch. 
I 52 6 
| | 52 8 
| | | | 
CRE**: I | | | 
Colton------------ 75 |Slight |Moderate|Severe |Slight {Slight [Eastern white pine--| 58 7 |Eastern white pine, 
| 61 3 red pine, European 
l 39 6 | larch. 
[ 52 6 | 
| 52 8 
| | і 
Adams------------- 8S |Slight |Moderate|Severe |Slight |Slight [Eastern white pine--| 66 8 [Eastern white pine, 
| 3 | red pine, European 
| -- larch. 
l | = 
l | | se 
! | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 


| | Management concerns Potential productivity | 
Soil name and = |Ordi- | | Equip- Ι | 1 l 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling] Wind- | Plant Common trees |Site |Produc- Trees to plant 
symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- throw |competi- [index|tivity 
zs | tion ity j hazard | tion | 1 |class* 
| | | | | 
Cs: | | | | | 
Colton------------ | 78 [slight slight [Severe [slight |Slight Eastern white pine--| 58 | 7 |Eastern white pine, 
1 | 1 1 61 | 3 red pine, European 
| | | | | 39 | 6 | larch. 
| I \ | әр 6 
| | | s] 8 
| | | | 
Adams-----------~- 85 [Slight [Slight [Severe |Slight [slight 66 | 8 |Eastem white pine, 
| | l | | 3 | red pine, European 
l l | — | larch. 
і | | cy Ее 
! | | 66| 8 
і | \ 
Sheepscot--------- 8A |Slight |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 68 8 |Eastern white pine, 
| [White spruce-- 55 9 | white spruce, 
| 45 7 | European larch, 
1 55 8 tamarack. 
| | se e 
| | 55 2 
| | 55 | 4 
| 1 l 55 2 
| 55 2 
| | 55 | 6 
| | 
DaB, DaC----------- 9A |Slight [Slight [slight .|Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 70 | 9 |Eastern white pine, 
Dixfield | | 62 3 European larch, black 
| | 62 5 spruce. 
] 1 54 | 8 
I | | 64 10 
| | 64 9 
I | | | 
DbC+--------------- 9A |Slight [slight |Slight |Moderate [Moderate | Eastern white pine--| 70 9 |Eastem white pine, 
Dixfield | Sugar maple--------- | 62 3 European larch, black 
l Ι 62 5 | spruce. 
i 62 5 
| 54 8 
i 64 9° | 
| | 
DsB**: | | 
Dixfield---------- 9A |Slight |Slight [Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 70 | 9 |Bastem white pine, 
| | 62 3 | European larch, black 
! 1 62 5 spruce. 
і | 54] 8 
| | 64 10 
| | 1 64 9 | 
| і | 
Colonel----------- | BW |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Severe |Severe |Eastern white pine--| 64 8 |Eastern white pine, 
l | | 64 3 | black spruce, 
i | l 55 4 | European larch, 
l l ] l 45 7 tamarack. 
l | і 54 7 
| | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7,--Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 


l | Management concerns Potential productivity | 
Soil name and |ordi- | Equip- | 1 1 
map symbol [nation|Brosion | ment |Seedling| wind- Plant Common trees [Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
| symbol |hazaxd limita-|mortal- | throw |competi-| index|tivity | 
tion it hazard | tion __Iclass* | _ 
| | | | 
| | | | | l | 
рів**: I | | | 
Dixfield---------- | ЭА |Slight slight [slight |Moderate|Moderate|Fastern white pine--| 70 9 [Eastern white pine, 
l l l 62 3 | European larch, black 
1 | 62 | 5 | spruce. 
I ἰ 62 5 | 
| l | | 54 8 | 
| | | Balsam fir---------- 64 | ° | 
| ! | | 
Colonel----------- | 8W |Slight |Moderate|Slight [Severe |Severe [Eastern white pine--| 64 8 |Eastern white pine, 
| I l | I 64 3 | black spruce, 
l | | 55 4 | European larch, 
I si 45 7 | tamaráck. 
Ι I l 54 71 
| | | | 
DWB**: 1 | | 
Dixfield---------- | 9А |Slight [slight |Slight  |Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine- | 70 9 |Eastern white pine, 
| | | 62 | з | European larch, black 
l | 62 | 5 | spruce. 
| Ι 62 5 
| | | I 54 8 
| I | 64 9 
I | 
Colonel----------- | BW [Slight |Moderate|Slight |Severe [Severe [Eastern white pine--| 64 8 [Eastern white pine, 
[ | I 64 | 3 black spruce, 
| | | 55 | 4 | European larch, 
| ἰ as | 7 | tamarack. 
I l 54 ? | 
l | і | 
Tunbridge--------- 8A |Slight [slight [Slight |Moderate|Slight |Eastern white pine--| 65 | 8 |Eastem white pine, 
l t Sugar maple--------- 60 3 | red spruce, white 
l і | I 50 6 | spruce, balsam fir. 
l | | 50 8 
| | 55 2 | 
| | a τα ἡ 
I | ssf 9 
| I I == -- | 
| | 65 3 | 
| | i 
НсС**: | I 
7$ [slight |Slight |Moderate|Slight [slight |Eastern white pine--| 59 7 [Eastern white pine, 
l 45 7 | red pine, European 
l l | 46 | 7 | larch. 
! | | 59 ? | 
| | l 55 2 | 
Colton------------ | 7S [slight [Slight |Severe |Slight |slight |Eastem white pine--| 58 7 |Eastern white pine, 
I | | i 61 3 red pine, European 
Ι | | 39 6 | larch. 
I | | 52 6 | 
1 | 52 8 
| | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Management concerns Potential productivity | 
Soil name and |ordi- | Equip- | | | l 
map symbol nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| wind- Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc- Trees to plant 
symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- throw |competi-| | index|tivity | 
| tion | ity hazard tion | i class* 
| i j | | 
\ | | | | 
Rock outcrop. | Ι l | | 
1 | | | ! | 
HmB**, Hmc**, | | | | | 
HtB**, HtC**: | | | I 
7S |Slight |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Slight [Eastern white pine--| 59 7 |Eastem white pine, 
] l 45 7 | red pine, European 
| | 46 | 7 | larch. 
| | | 59 7 
| i 55 2 | 
| 
Monadnock-------- ВА |Slight |Slight |Slight |Slight 63 8 |Eastern white pine, 
| 55 3 red pine, white 
| 60 7 spruce. 
| 55 9 
| 
| 
7R |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight 59 7 |Eastern white pine, 
| 45 T red pine, European 
| | 46 7 | larch. 
| 59 τι 
l 55 2 
1 I 
Monadnock--------- 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Slight [Moderate 63 | 8 |Eastern white pine, 
| 55 3 red pine, white 
1 | 60 7 spruce. 
| | ss{ 9 | 
| | | 
HVC: | l | 
Hermon------------ | 78 |Slight [slight |Moderate|Slight [slight [Eastern white pine--| 59 | 7 |Eastern white pine, 
i | White spruce---- 45 7 | red pine, European 
l 1 46 7 | larch. 
| | 59 7 
] | 55 2 
| | 
Monadnock--------- | 8A |Slight [Slight [slight |Slight |Moderate|Eastem white pine--| 63 8 [Eastern white pine, 
| | Northern гей oak----| 55 3 | red pine, white 
| | 60 7 | spruce. 
i I 55 ο | 
| | | 
Dixfield---------- | 9A [Slight |Slight |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 70 9 Eastern white pine, 
| | | 62 3 | European larch, black 
| | 62 5 | spruce. 
| l 62 5 | 
| | 54 8 | 
l | | 64 э | 
| | | | | 
HVE**: I l i | | 
Hermon------------ | 7R |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|slight [Slight [Eastern white pine--| 59 | 7 Eastern white pine, 
| | | | 45 | 7 | red pine, European 
| | | | 46 | 7 | larch. 
| | | | s| 7 | 
| | | | 5| 2 | 
| | | | | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 
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Potential productivity 


t Management concerns 
Soil name and = |Ordi- | Equip- | 
map symbol |mation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| wind- Plant 
| symbol |hazarà limita-|mortal- throw |competi- 
| tion | ity hazard tion 
| | | 
| | | 
HVE**; | | 
--| ΕΕ [Mederate|Moderate|Slight |Slight |Moderate 
l | 
[ l 
| | 
| | 
Dixfield---------- 9A [Slight jSlight |Slight [Moderate 
l I 
l | 
| 
| 
| 
l | 
U SENSI ἽΝ |Slight |Severe |Moderate| Severe |Severe 
| | 
| | 
[ 
TW [Slight |Severe |Moderate|Severe |Severe 
l | 
i | | 
| | 
Wonsqueak--------- 2W |Slight |Severe |Severe |Severe |Severe 
| | 
| i 
Ж 
1 
| 
| 
LaB---------------- 8W |Slight |Moderate!Slight |Severe 
Lamoine I l | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
l 
| 
1 | 
| 
і | I 
I | 
| | 
| l 
ΒΝ |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Severe | 
| l 
l | | 
| | | 
| [ | 
1 | | 
l | | 
| | Ї 
| | t I 
| | | 
| | | 
| | I 
| | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Common trees Site |Praduc- 
index|tivity 
| | 
Eastern white pine--| 63 8 
Northern red oak- 55 3 
Red pine--- 60 | 7 
55 9 
| 
πο | 9 
62 3 
62 5 
62 5 
54 B 
|Balsam fir---------- 64 9 
| 
|Eastern white pine--| 56 7 
50 8 
60 3 
|Eastern white pine--| 56 7 
50 8 
60 3 
20 2 
|Northern whitecedar-| --- -- 
|Balsam fir -- 
8 
| 8 
4 
9 
ج‎ 
7 
3 
l 2 
Ι 2 
[hose 
[Quaking aspen άν 28 
[Bigtooth aspen------ [|---| -- 
| | | 
| 
1 8 
| 8 
l 4 
1 9 
les 
1 7 
I 3 
l 2 
| 2 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Trees to plant 


class* 


Eastern white pine, 
red pine, white 
| spruce. 


[Eastern white pine, 
European larch, black 
Spruce, 


[Norway spruce, eastern 
| white pine. 


Norway spruce, eastern 
white pine. 


Eastern white pine, 
| northern whitecedar, 
black spruce. 


Eastern white pine, 
northern whitecedar, 
black spruce. 
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TABLE 7.--Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 


Soil Survey 


і Mana: t concerns Potential productivit: 
Soil name and Ordi- | Equip- | | | 
map symbol nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc- 
symbol |hazard limita-|mortal- throw |competi-| index|tivity | 
tien | ity hazard | tion | — class* 
| | 
| | | 
Hbg**: | | 
Scentic----------- Тї |Slight |Severe |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Bastern white pine--| 58 7 
| {White spruce 60 10 
| |Balsam fir-- 60 8 
I l l White ash- 67 2 
| l |Red maple- 55 2 
| i | 
| | 
ICB**: | | | 
Lamoine----------- | ам |slight |Moderate|Slight |Severe 65 8 
| | l 55 8 
l | | 58 4 
Ι і l 55 9 
| | ] ssp “5 
| \ | | 1 
| l | 3 
| | 2 
| | | 2 
| | με 
i 1 | pcm 
| | | | Bigtooth aspen: = 
| 
Scantic----------- | W |Slight |Severe |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Eastern white pine--| 58 7 
| | | White spruce---— 60 10 
ἰ | 60 8 
l і | $7 2 
| i l | 51 2 
| | і 1 | 
| | | l 
8D |Slight [Slight [Slight |Moderate|Moderate 62 | 8 
| | 55 8 
| | l 57| 4 
| | | 55| 9 
| | | | = -- 
| | | Ι Northern red oak----| 60 | 3 
! | | 
LgB**: | | | l 
Lyman------------- | 7D [Slight [slight |Moderate|Severe |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 58 | 7 
| l 2 
| | 9 
| l 8 
| l | 6 
| | 1 
Brayton----------- BW [Slight [Severe (Moderate l 8 
| | | | 8 
I | | 7 
| l | | e 
| | | 9 
| l | 3 
] | 1 a4 
| | | 4 
\ | | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Trees to plant 


Eastern white pine, 
white spruce, balsam 
| fir, northern 
whitecedar, tamarack, 
black spruce, red 
spruce. 


Eastern white pine, 
northern whitecedar, 
black spruce. 


[Eastern white pine, 

| white spruce, balsam 
| fir, northern 

| whitecedar, tamarack, 
| black spruce, red 

| spruce. 

[Eastern white pine, 

] white spruce. 


White spruce, balsam 
| fir, eastern white 
pine, red pine. 


! 
Red spruce, black 
Spruce, tamarack. 
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l 1 Ἐς - concerns Potential e vity | 
Soil name and fordi- | | 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | pes — Wind- I Plant | Common trees PEN λα Trees to plant 
|symbol[hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |competi-| Jindex|tivity | 
tion it; hazard tion class* 
| | l l | і l 
| | I [ | | I 
nee | | | | | i | 
Lyman-----~-----~- | 7D |Slight |Slight |Moderate|severe |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 58 | 7 [White spruce, balsam 
1 | I l 50 2 | fir, eastern white 
I 1 | | | 55] 9 | pine, red pine. 
| | | | | | 68| 8 | 
| | Ι | | al 6 | 
| i l | | | | | 
Brayton----------- | ан |Slight [severe |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Eastern white pine—| 67 | 8 |Red spruce, black 
| I I | | B | spruce, tamarack. 
1 | і | I 7 | 
! | | | =l 
| I | 9° | 
| I | 3 | 
| I I 4| 
| | | 4| 
1 i I | 
Schoodic---------- | sD [slight |Moderate|severe |Severe [slight 5 | 
| l | | -- | 
I | | 4 | 
! | I 5 | 
i ! | | 4 | 
| I l l 3 | 
| | I | [== 
| | | і | [Northern red oak----| 40 | 2 
| l | | [Eastem hophornbeam-| --- | -- 
| | | | | 
LsE**: | l I | | 
INmwn--—-— eec | 7D |Mederate|Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Moderate| Eastern white pine--| 58 7 [White spruce, balsam 
| | | I | 50 2 | fir, eastern white 
1 | | | 55 9 | pine, red pine. 
1 | | | 60 8 
| | 1 40 6 
| l l 
Schoodic---------- | 50 |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Severe 45 5 | 
i | | ee πο. 1 
l | | зо] 4 | 
I | l | 35] 5) 
Ι | | | 30| 4 
| | | I I a} 3 | 
| l | | | | — | 
| ] | | 4| 2] 
| | | | =s [= ἡ 
| | | 1 | | i 
LTE**: | | | 1 | I I 
| 7D |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Severe  |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 58 | 7 |White spruce, balsam 
| | | | [Sugar maple---------| 50 | 2 | fir, eastern white 
| I | I | 55 | 9 | pine, red pine. 
| l 1 | | 6| в | 
| l і I | | 4| 6 
l І | | | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 


Soil Survey 


l ...Management concerns Potential productivity | 
Soil name and ordi- | | Equip- l 1 l l I 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment [Seedling| Wind- | Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc- Trees to plant 
Isymbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |competi-| |index|tivity 
l |. J tien | ity | hazard | tion | —— __|__letass* | | 277. — — 
! | і | ! | | | ! 
l ! l | | | | I 

LTE**: 1 | | l | | I 

Schaodic---------- 5р |Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Severe |Slight [Eastern white pine--| 45 | 5 
| | | I NS E 
| | l | 1 | 4 
| I I ! | 5 
| 1 | | | l 4 

| | | i { 3 
| 1 | і | = 1 
1 | ! ! 2 | 
| -- 
| | | 

Rock outcrop. l I [| { 
| | | ! | 

Luc**: | l | l ! I 

lyman------—----+= 7D |Slight [Slight |Moderate|Severe 7 |white spruce, balsam 

1 2 fir, eastern white 
| ] | 9 | pine, red pine. 
| | | 8 

і | 6 | 

! | | | 

Tunbridge--------- | 8A {Slight [slight [Slight [Moderate 8 |Eastern white pine, 
I I l | і Ι 3 red spruce, white 
l і 1 { | --- | spruce, balsam fir. 

l l I 8 
| 1 | | 21 
| l | - | 
l | 9 
| l zc! 
і | 3 
l l | | | | 

ict: ! | і ! ! 

Lyman------------- тр |Slight [Slight |Moderate|Severe 7 [white spruce, balsam 
| 2 fir, eastern white 
| | 9 | pine, red pine. 

| | 8 | 
I | 6 | 
| | I ! 

Tunbridge--------- | Slight |slight [slight |Moderate|Slight | 8 |Eastern white pine, 
l | 1 | 3 | red spruce, white 
| і ! 1 --- | spruce, balsam fir. 
| ! | | ! | 8 | 
| | | 2 
I | | і ==: | 
1 \ I | 9 | 
і ] ! | | foo 
! | | | 1 3 
| і | | | 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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l Management concerns Potential productivity 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


lordi- | 
|nation|Erosion 
| symbol |hazará 


Slight 


Slight 


8R 


(Moderate 


Slight 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Equip- 
ment 

limita- 
tion 


Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


i | 

|Seedling| Wind- 
mortal- | throw 
hazard 


Common trees 


Site 


j == 


Produc- 
tivity 
class* 


| frees to plant 


Slight [Moderate 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 


[Slight Moderate 


Moderate 
| 


| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[slight 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Eastern white pine--| 


Balsam fir-- 
Paper birch--- 
]Bastern hemlock- 
[Northern red oak---- 
Eastern hophornbeam- 


|Eastern white pine-- 


Northern red oak---- 
American basswood--- 


Eastern white pine-- 
Balsam fir- 


American beech: 
Northern red oak---- 


|Northern red оак---- | 
|American basswood---| 
| | 


m 
м ш Li ш © Q ш со س‎ soo 


m 
M о س‎ фә © (i ته س مه س‎ бо c 


Eastern white pine, 
white spruce, red 
pine. 


|Eastem white pine, 
| white spruce, red 
pine. 


Eastern white pine, 
white spruce, red 
pine. 
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-.————————————————————————є—_—_——_ 


| | Management concerns Potential ivit! 
Soil name and |ordi- | | Ecuip- | l | l 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| wind- Plant | Common trees Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
|symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |competi- index|tivity 
tion 15 hazard tion class* 
| | | | l i | 
| | | I | l 
MeE---~--------~--- | 8R |Moderate|Maderate|Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 66 | 8 |Eastem white pine, 
Marlow | 1 | I I | 8 | white spruce, red 
| | | | 7 | pine. 
| | | і NE | 
l | | | | æl 
| | | l | 3 
| | I ! l | 5 
| l | I [ош 
l 1 | | ! { 3 
| | | I l | | з | 
| I і і | 3 | 
| | I I | 2 | 
| | | 1 l 
MoC----------------| 8X [Slight [Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate | B |Eastern white pine, 
Marlow I | | | | 8 white spruce, red 
| | | | | | 7 | pine. 
| | | I | | 3 
| і I l | | 8 
! | I | 3 
| ! і | l | 5 
l | | | 1 | 210 | 
| | | і і | | 3| 
| | i 1 | | 31 
| | | | | 3 | 
| | I I l 2| 
| 1 | | 
McE----------------| ER |Moderate|Sévere  [Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 66 | 8 |Eastern white pine, 
Marlow I | l 58 | 8 | white spruce, red 
I | | 48| 7 | pine. 
I | | | 60| 3 | 
| | | | 6 | 8 | 
| l | | | 601 3 | 
I [ | I | 5] 
I | I 1 601 10 | 
| | | | | і | 3 | 
| l I I 601 3 | 
| 1 l ! 671 3 | 
| | |American basswood---| 56 | 2 | 
| | l ! і | I 
Mpc**+ | | | | | | | | 
Marlow-~---------- | 8A [Slight {slight 1 66 | 8 [Eastern white pine, 
| l I l 58 | B | white spruce, red 
l Ι | l 48| 7 | pine. 
I | I 601 3 | 
I l | | 65] 8] 
| | ! I 601 3 | 
| | | 6| SI 
| 1 | 60] 10 | 
| ا‎ | e| 3 | 
| | | 6| 3 | 
| | | | 3 | 
| | і | s| 2 | 
l і | | | | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| Management concerns Potential productivity | 


Soil name and — | Ordi- | Exoip- | I | | | ! I 
map symbol Ination|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Plant | Common trees Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
[symbol |hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |competi-| lindex|tivity | 
tion ity | hazard | tion class* | 
| 1 | | | 
I I I | 
I | 
Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 70 


MpC**; 
Dixfield--—----—— Slight 


| European larch, black 


\о co u Q Q ιο 


1 | | 
Marlow----—---——- | 8R |Moderate|Moderate|Slight 


Eastern white pine, 
white spruce, red 


ο 
S 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dixfield---------- | Эк |Moderate|Moderate|Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 70 [Eastern white pine, 


9 

3 | European larch, black 
5 | spruce. 
5 

8 

9 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| і 
l | 
i | 
| | 
: | 1 | | 
Marlow------------ | 9. [Slight |Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 66 
| 


[Eastern white pine, 
| white spruce, red 
| pine. 


Dixfield---------- ЭХ |Slight [Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 70 9 |Eastern white pine, 

3 | European larch, black 
5 | spruce. 

5 | 
ο 

9 


i 
і 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| і Management concerns Potential productivity | 
Soil name and =| Ordi- Equip- t l I 1 
тар symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- Plant Common trees Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
|symbo1 [hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |competi-| index|tivity | 
L tion ity hazard | tion elass* | 
| | \ | | 
| ! | | | | 
МЕн": і l | і | 
Marlow------------ | SR |Moderate|Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 66 | 8 |Eastern white pine, 
| | f 58 3 | white spruce, red 
| і | | 48 7 | pine. 
| l | l sof 3] 
| | ! 55! 38 | 
| | 60 3 | 
| | | 65 5 | 
1 | l 60 10 | 
| | ! | 67 3 | 
| I | ор 3 | 
l | | 1 6713 | 
| ! | 56 2 | 
1 | I | 
Dixfield---------- 9. |Slight |Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Bastern white pine--| 70 9 [Eastern white pine, 
| | 62 3 | European larch, black 
і Ι I 62 | 5 | spruce. 
| | 54| в | 
| l | 64| 10 | 
| l і | € | э | 
| | | | | 
миск: | ! | | | I 
Monadnock--------- вх |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Slight |Moderate|Bastern white pine--| 63 | 8 |Red pine, white 
| | l 53 | 3 | spruce, eastern white 
| | 60 | 7 | pine. 
| | s] 91 
| | | | 
Hermon------------ 7X |Slight |Severe |Severe |Slight | 59 | 7 Eastern white pine, 
1 | | 45 | 7 | red pine, European 
I | | 46| 7 | larch. 
і l і | s| 7 
| і | | 55| 2 
l ! | | | | 
MhE**: | | і | | ! 
Мопайпоск--------- 8X |Moderate|Severe |Slight [Slight |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 63 | 8 |Red pine, white 
| | \Northern red oak----| 53 | 3 | spruce, eastern white 
| | | 1 Red рїпе---- 60 | 7 | pine. 
| l | [White spruce 55 | 9 
| | | | 
Hermon------------ | 7% |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Slight |Slight [Eastern white pine--| 59 | 7 |Bastem white pine, 
I l 45 | 7 | red pine, European 
l | 46 | 7 larch. 
| | | 591 7| 
| 55 | 2 
\ | | | 
Mxct ! | | 
Monadnock--------- 8X [slight |Moderate|slight |Slight 63 | 8 [Red pine, white 
| | 1 53 | 3 spruce, eastern white 
| 1 60| 7 | pine. 
I 55| 9 
| | | ! 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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| | Management concerns Potential productivity ] 
Soil name anû — |ordi- | Equip- | | | | | 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling} wind- | Plant Common trees site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
| symbol |hazard limita-|mortal- | throw |competi- lindex|tivity | 
| tion | ity | hazard | tion l jelass* | 
| | | | | I | 
| | | I | ! | 
MKC**: | | I I I і 
Hermon------------ | 7x [Slight [Severe |Severe [slight [slight |Eastem white pine--| 59 | 7 [Eastern white pine, 
| | l l 45 | 7 | red pine, European 
1 | | l 46 | 7 | larch. 
| | 1 53] 7 | 
| | | i 55] 21 
| | | | 1 
Dixfield-----—--- | 9. |Slight [Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 70 | 9 |zastern white pine, 
1 | 1 | 62 | 3 | European larch, black 
| | l | 62 | 5 | spruce. 
| | i I sj 8 | 
| | | | 64| 10 | 
| | I | | 6 9| 
| | | 1 | | 1 
MKE**: I | | ! | I I 
Monadnock--------- | 8X |Moderate|Severe |Slight [slight |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 63 | 8 |Red pine, white 
| 1 I | | 53 | 3 | spruce, eastern white 
I l | l | 60| 7 | pine. 
| ! | I | s| 9 | 
| l | ] 1 | 1 1 
Hermon------------ | 7X |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Slight | 59 | 7 |Eastern white pine, 
| | I 1 l 45 | 7 red pine, European 
l l ] I 46 | 7 larch. 
| 1 | l | s| 7| 
| 1 | I | si 2 | 
| 1 | I | | I 
Dixfield--—------ | 9. |slight [severe |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 70 | 9 |Eastern white pine, 
[ | 1 1 | 62 | 3 | European larch, black 
| 1 | 1 | 62| 5 | spruce. 
| | | I | 54| 8 | 
I 1 l I | 6a | 10 | 
| 1 | I | 64| э | 
| l | I | | I 
NaB**: | l | I | | I 
Naskeag----------- | W |Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe  |Sevex: 61 | 7 [Eastern white pine, 
| l | I | 45 | 7 | white spruce, black 
| | | l | 55| 9 | spruce. 
| i | I | s| 8] 
I | 1 | 65| 3 | 
| 1 | | I | s| 2] 
l i l | | | 
Schoodic---------- 50 |Slight |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Slight [Eastern white pines, 45 | 3 | 
l | i | d UM 
I l | | зор al 
| | | | 351 5] 
l 1 | | 30] 4 | 
I | | | οἱ 3 | 
| I | | zc 
| | I | [Northern red οᾱκ----| 40| 2 | 
ЕЕ er 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 


Soil Survey 


l it concerns Potential ivit 
Soil name and jordi- | Equip- | 1 | | | | і 
map symbol nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Plant | Common trees [Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
symbol [hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |campeti-| ]index|tivity | 
А tion | ity | hazard | tion | l |class* 
| | | | | | 
| | | | i ! 
| I | | | 
ТИ |Slight [Moderate|Moderate|Severe |Severe [Eastern white pine--| 61 7 [Eastern white pine, 
| | 45 7 | white spruce, black 
| 55 9 spruce. 
| 55 8 
| 65 3 
| 55 2 
і 
Schoodic---------- SD |Slight |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Slight [Eastern white pine--| 45 5 
| | I |Jack pine--- .. == 
I l | 30 4 
I | | I l 35 5 
| | | 1 | 30 4 
I I | | | aj 3 
| | l sen | 5011 
| і | 4| 2 | 
! | l “οι o 
| | | I I I 
Lyman-------------| 7D |Slight [Slight |Moderate|Severe 58 | 7 [White spruce, balsam 
l | | 50 | 2 | fir, eastern white 
| | | [ | 55 | 9 | pine, red pine. 
| l | 1 | 60 8 | 
| | | | | 40 6 | 
! | | | | l | 
NcB- 10A [slight [Slight |Slight [Slight |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 75 | 10 [Norway spruce, eastem 
Nicholville | | |Sugar maple-—--. ] 65 3 | white pine, European 
l 1 ἰ [Northern red oak----| 70 4 larch, white spruce. 
| | ! 1 l 
NeC------------—-- 10R |Moderate|Slight |Slight {Slight |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 75 10 |Norway spruce, eastern 
Nicholville | Sugar maple---------| 65 3 white pine, Buropean 
Northern red oak----| 70 4 larch, white spruce. 
| 
Jw |Slight |Severe |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Eastern white pine- 58 7 |Eastern white pine, 
| | [White spruce- 60 10 | white spruce, balsam 
I {Balsam fir--- 60 8 fir, northem 
67 2 whitecedar, tamarack, 
55 2 black spruce, red 
spruce. 
Spg**: | 
Scantic----------- | 7и |Slight 58 7 [Eastern white pine, 
| і 60 | 10 white spruce, balsam 
1 | 60| 8 | fir, northern 
| I 67 | 2 | whitecedar, tamarack, 
| I 55 2 | black spruce, red 
W `. 
Biddeford--------- | 6и |Slight 54 | 6 
| i 40 | 5 
| l 48 2 
l | 49 7 
l ! 
| | 
| | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| 1 . Management concems Potential tivii 1 
Soil name and — |Ordi- | | Bquip- | I | | | | 
παρ symbol |nation|Brosion | ment [Seedling] Wind- Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
|symbol]hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |campeti-| |index|tivity 
tion it; hazard tion class* 
| | 1 | 
I I | 
SdB** | | | | 
Scantic----------- | % |Slight |severe |Moderate 58 | 7 [Eastern white pine, 
I 1 6 | 10 white spruce, balsam 
1 | l 60 | 8 | fir, northem 
| i 67 | 2 | whitecedar, tamarack, 
| 1 l 5s | 2 | black spruce, red 
| | | | I spruce. 
| I I | 
Lamoine- 80 [slight |Moderate|Slight |Severe (Severe |Eastern white pine--| 65 | 8 [Eastern white pine, 
| 1 [Balsam fir----------] 55 | 8 | northern whitecedar, 
l | | 4 | black spruce. 
| | ! | 31 
1 | | pasni 
l I I 7| 
i i i I із 
I I 1 ! | 2 
I I | 2 
| | MS 
| | را‎ - | 
| | hi 
I ! 1 | 
SEB**: | I l | | 
Scantic----------- TW [Slight |Severe |Moderate | 7 |Eastem white pine, 
l | l і | 10 | white spruce, balsam 
| | I | 8 | fir, northern 
| | | 2 whitecedar, tamarack, 
| l l 2 black spruce, red 
| | | spruce. 
l | l l 
ви |Slight |Moderate|slight | 8 [Eastern white pine, 
l l | 8 | northem whitecedar, 
| l l | I 4 | black spruce. 
I 1 | | э | 
| [ | |: ==] 
| | | 171 
| 1 l 31 
| I I Yellow birch-- 50 | 2 | 
| 1 |Sugar maple- 50 | 2 | 
l 1 i !o- | 
| I ΕΓ -ι 
| | | 
| | | | 
9A |Slight l Ι 9 |Eastern white pine, 
| | | 3 | European larch, black 
| l | 5 | spruce. 
| I | 5 | 
| | foal 
| I | °| 
| | I | 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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| 1 Management concerns | Potential productivity 
Soil name and —|Ordi- | | Equip- | і | | | | 
map gymbol nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling] Wind- | Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |competi-| lindex|tivity | 
1 p | tim | i hazard | tion class* 
| | | і | | 
| | I l | | | 
S£C**: I l | I | | 1 | 
55 |Slight |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Slight |Bastern white pine--| 45 | 5 
| I se ol 
і | l al 
! I 1 | 5 
| 1 | і ! 4 
| | ! ! | 3 | 
| | I -- | 
| \ 2 | 
| | | = 
| | 1 
| | | | | 
| l 1 \ | | | 
| | ! | | 
SR |Severe |Severe |Severe |Severe |Slight |Eastern white pine--| 45 | 5 | 
| I 255 Fe 
| l l і 30 4 
| | з] 5 
| | | і I 301 4 | 
| 40| 3 | 
| і 1 τι 
| | I |Northern red oak----| 40 2 | 
| | | Eastern hophornbeam-| --- -- 
! | I | | 
і ! ! I | 
! | I | | | 
| | | | 
5R [severe |Severe |Severe |Severe |Slight [Eastern white pine--| 45 5 | 
| I I | ==. 
! I 4 
| l I | 5 
I 1 I | 4 | 
! ! 31 
| і = | 
| і | 1 (Northern red oak----| 40 2 | 
l | | | [Eastern hophornbeam-| --- — | 
1 | | I ! і | 
| I I | | I і 
| | ! і | I 
JR |Severe |Severe |Moderate|Severe |Moderate|Bastern white ріпе--| 58 7 |White spruce, balsam 
| I l |sugar maple- 50 | 2 | fir, eastern white 
| I l | \White spruce- 50 | 9 | pine, red pine. 
l | і | {Balsam Εἰσ---------- 60 | 8 | 
I ! ] | і | | 
1 1 | l | 1 
5р |Slight |Moderate|Severe |Severe |Slight |Eastem white pine--| 45 5 | 
I | | | | | |Jack pine-----~--- πος sei] 
] | I | 30 4 | 
I | | I l | 35 | 5 | 
| ! | I 3] 401 
| | | | 4| 3 1 
| | | I E. < iI 
| | і I | l [Northem red oak----| 40 | 2 | 
"AA EN M acc κ 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Management concerns l Potential productivity | 
Soil name and |ordi- | Equip- | I l I I 
map symbol naticn|Erosion | ment |Seedling| wind- Plant | Common trees Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
symbol [hazard limita-|mortal- throw |competi-| index|tivity 
l tion | ig hazard | tion class* 
| | | | | | | 
| | | | 
| I | 
| | i | 1 | I 
| | | I ! | 
™W [slight |Moderate|Moderate|Severe Severe |Eastern white pine--| 61 7 |Easterm white pine, 
| 1 I 45 | 7 | white spruce, black 
I 1 I l 55 9 | soruce. 
| | 1 55 в | 
| 1 65 3 
i I | | 55 2 
| | 1 | 
SmB, SoB, SoC------ | 8A [Slight |Slight |Moderate|Slight [Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 68 8 [Eastern white pine, 
Sheepscot | | l [White spruce- | 55 9 | white spruce, 
| | | I l [Red spruce--— | 45 7 | European larch, 
I | | l | 55 8 | tamarack. 
| | pee cx 
| | I | | ss] 2] 
| l I | | 55 4 | 
| | | Is] a | 
| [ |Yellow birch-------- | 55| 2 
I I | | | [Northern whitecedar-| 55 $ 
| I | | 1 
SrB** | I | | 
Sheepscot--------- ВА |Slight [Slight |Moderate Slight |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 68 8 |Eastern white pine, 
I | | | 9 | white spruce, 
1 | i 7 | European larch, 
| | і 8 | tamarack. 
| ! | ا‎ 
| | | 3 | 
| ἱ I 1 4 
I | 1 | | 2 
! ! I I 2 
] | | 6 
! | i 
Rock outcrop. | | Ι | | l 
| ] | | I I 
тысе: | | | | | 
Thorndike--------- 8X |Slight [slight |Moderate|Severe |Slight 8 |Eastern white pine. 
1 l | | | 9 | 
l I ! | 7| 
I 1 | | | 4 
| 1 | l l 
Winnecook--------- | ар [slight |Slight [Moderate |модегасе |5119 8 |Bastern white pine, 
і | | 7 red spruce, red pine. 
| | | | 8 
| | | | 1 4 | 
| | | I I 6 | 
| | | | 2 | 
1 | I | 2 
I | | l | 6 | 
l ! I | | 
TuB**, Tuc** | | | | I 
Tunbridge--------- ЗА [Slight |Slight |Slight |Moderate|Slight 8 |Bastern white pine, 
| | | [| 1 3 | red spruce, white 
1 4 spruce, balsam fir, 
| | | | і 7 | Norway spruce. 
I | | | 3 
| | | 1 1 3 | 
| | | I 9 | 
| | ! ei 
i | | | 3 | 
1 | I 1 | I 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--Woodland Management and Productivity--Continued 


l | Management concerns Potential productivity | 
Soil name and |Ordi- | Equip- | ] | | ΠΝ I 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Plant | Common trees |Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
|symbol|hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |competi-| ]index|tivity | 
tion it hazard tion class* 
| I | | | і | | 
I | | I | | | | | 
TuB**, I і | I | ! | l | 
Lyman: 7D [slight [Slight |Moderate|Severe |Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 58 | 7 [White spruce, balsam 
I | --- -- | fir, eastern white 
I I | 55| 9 | pine. 
|| [| 48 8 | 
| I | 
| | I | | 
і I ! | | | 
I | I | i 
l | | | I 
I | | | 
queens | ! | 
Tunbridge--------- 8A |slight |Slight |Slight  |Moderate|Slight Eastern white pine, 
| I red spruce, white 
| | | | l spruce, balsam fir, 
| | і | | | Norway spruce. 
| 1 | I | | 
| | | | i I 
| I | I | 
1 | | \ 
| | l 
| | | 1 
Lyman------------- | 7D [Slight |Slight |Moderate|Severe White spruce, balsam 
1 1 | | | fir, eastern white 
I і | ! | pine. 
| | | I | I 
| | | I ] 
| | 
| | -ι 
| \ | = 
I I == == 
I ! l і 
ВА [slight |Slight [slight |Moderate|Moderate|Eastern white pine--| 66 | 8 |Eastem white pine, 
| 1 | Ι 8 | white spruce, red 
| I | 7 | pine, 
| | | 3 | 
| | 8] 
| 3 | 
| | 5 
і | I 10 
! | | | 3 
I | I 3 
I | 1 I 3 | 
| | 1 | 2 | 
| | | 
ware | | | 
Waskish----------~ | 2w [Slight [Severe |Severe 2 [Black spruce, 
I | | | + tamarack. 
Sebago------------ | 24 |Slight [Severe {Severe 2 | 
і | 1 | -— | 
| | | اة‎ 
| | = | 
| | 29 
l l | I s 
! | ] | = 
| | I 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--Woodlend Management and Productivity--Continued 


1 l t concerns Potential productivit; 
Soil name ani Jordi- | Sip- | | | | RET | 
map symbol |nation|Erosion | ment |Seedling| Wind- | Plant | Common trees [Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
[symbol [hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |competi-| ]index|tivity | 
tion it; hazard | tion class* 
i | | і | | | l 
l | I | | | | | 
wer I | | | | | I l 
Winnecook--------- | 8A [Slight [slight |Slight |Moderate|Slight |Eastern white pine--| 63 | 8 [Eastern white pine, 
1 l | I |White spruce-- 48 | 7 | red spruce, red pine, 
| | l | | {Balsam fir—-- 55| 8| 
| | | | t | al 
| l | l | él 
| | 1 | 2 
| | | I | 2 | 
| | l | εἰ 
| | 1 | | 
Thorndike--------- | ар |Slight [slight [Moderate | 8 |Eastern white pine, 
| l | t | 9 | white spruce. 
1 | | | 7 | 
1 | | | 4 | 
| ! | | | 
Wo----------------- | 2W [slight |Severe |Severe (Severe 2 | 
Wonsqueak I | | 1 wes 
| | | zr 
! | I s= 4 
| | | | 
I | - | 
I l η 
| | | і 
Ws**: l | l 1 I 
Wonsqueak--------- aw [Slight {Severe [severe |Severe 2 | 
| 1 | I = | 
| | | --ι 
| l - | 
! I = ll 
I | == 
I l l meet 
| | I | | 
Bucksport--------- | 2W |Slight [Severe |Severe |Severe 2 | 
| | | 4 | 
| | | l zeu 
! | I Ead 
| | EE 
| | e 
| | | | 
wet: | | | I 
Wonsqueak--------- | 2w |Slight |Severe |Severe |Severe 2 | 
| l | >l 
l 1 l τα} 
| Ι | 2m ο 
| | | x 
| | | ex. Il 
I I i і 
| | I I 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 7.--Woodland Management and Productivity--Contimed 


Soil Survey 


1 Management. concerns Potential productivity 
Soil name and |ordi- | | Equip- | [ [ 
map symbol |mation|Brosion | ment |Seedling| wind- Plant Common trees Site |Produc-| Trees to plant 
hazard | limita-|mortal- | throw |competi- index|tivity | 
| | tion | ity hazard | tion class* 


Slight 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe 


* Productivity class is the yield in cubic meters per hectare per year calculated at the age of culmination of mean annual 
increment for fully stocked natural stands. 
** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Recreational Development 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated) 


| | 
Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 


| percs slowly. | excess ums, ponding, | excess hums. excess humus. 
l | percs slowly. percs slowly. 
I 
Βῖβ------------------- |Severe: Severe; Severe: |Severe: |Seveze: 
Brayton | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| 
В9В--------------——--- |Severe: |Sevexe: Severe: | Severe: |Severe: 
Brayton wetness. | wetness. large stones, | wetness. wetness. 


BhB------------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness. small stones. wetness wetness 
| | | I 
I | 
[Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. | large stones, wetness. wetness. 
| | small stones. 
| | 1 
Colonel-------------- |Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness, large stones, wetness. | small stones, 
| large stones. small stones. | large stones. 
| I | 
Bre"; I I 
Brayton-------------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: ]Severe: 
| wetness. wetness. small stones. wetness. | wetness. 
| | 
Со1опе1-------------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: [Moderate: Moderate: 
large stones, large stones. | large stones, | large stones, | small stones, 
wetness. | | small stones. | wetness. | large stones. 
I I | 1 
BuC------------------- | Severe: Severe: Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
Buxton percs slowly. perca slowly. slope, | wetness. | wetness, 
| | peres slowly. | | slope. 
1 I 
BwD-----------—------- Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
Buxton slope, | slope, | slope, | wetness, | slope. 
percs slowly. | slope. | 
] | 
|Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
I | I 
| | I 
Qop-—— = |Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: |S1ight--—--—-- |Severe: 
Colton | small stones. small stones. | small stones. | | small stones, 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 8.--Весгеасіопа1 Development--Contimed 


Soil Survey 


| 
Soil name and | Camp areas Picnic areas | Playgrounds 
map symbol I | 
| 
| ! 
| | 
cog——Hs [Moderate [Mederate: severe: 
Colton 1 small stones, | small stones, | slope, 
| slope. | slope. | small stones. 
l | 
|Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope, 
| | small stones. 
| | 
1 | 
| і 
|Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope, 
| | small stones. 
| l 
| ! 
[Severe: | Severe: 
| slope. | slope. 
1 | 
| | 
I | 
Colton--------------- |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: 
| small stones. | small stones. | slope, 
| | | small stones. 
l | | 
Adams--~------------- |S1ight---------- | Slight-----~----|Severe: 
| | slope. 
| i 
|Moderate: Moderate: 
] wetness. | slope, 
I I 
|Moderate: |Moderate; 
Dixfield wetness | wetness. | slope, 
| small stones. 
1 | 
DaC---~---~~-~-------- | Moderate Moderate: | severe: 
Dixfield slope, slope, | slope. 
| wetness. wetness. 1 
| | 
οξο------------------- |Moderate: Moderate: [Severe: 
Dixfield | slope, | slope, large stones, 
| large stones. | wetness, | slope, 
large stones. small stones. 
DsB*: | 
Dixfield------------- Moderate Moderate: Moderate: 
slope, 


small stones. 


1 Severe: 
wetness. 
I 


|$еуеге: 
| large stones, 
| small stones. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
small stones. 


See footnote at end of table. 


|Paths and trails| 


| 


I 
| 
l == ال س ل‎ O 
| 
| 


Golf fairways 


|Severe: 

| small stones, 
| droughty, 

| slope. 

I 

|Severe: 

| slope, 

| droughty. 

| 

| 


--|Severe: 


| small stones, 


| droughty. 
i 
Slight-------~--|Severe: 
| droughty. 
l | 
|Moderate |Severe: 
| wetness | droughty. 
| | 
|Moderate: |Moderate: 
| wetness. | wetness. 
| | 
| | 
| Moderate: |Moderate: 
| wetness. { wetness, 
l | slope. 
| | 
[Moderate |Moderate: 
| wetness | small stones, 
| | large stones, 
| | slope. 
| 1 
| | 
| Moderate: |Moderate: 
| wetness. | wetness. 
| | 
| 
Moderate: |Moderate: 
wetness | wetness. 
I I 
| 1 
Moderate: |Moderate 
wetness. | swall stones, 
| large stones. 
l 
Moderate [Moderate: 
| wetness. | small stones, 
| large stones. 
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TABLE 8.--Recreational Development--Continued 


Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol 
| ο 
і 
Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate Moderate: 
large stones, wetness, large stones, wetness | small stones, 
small stones. large stones. small stones. large stones, 
l 
Colanel-------------- Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate Moderate: 
wetness. wetness, large stones, wetness. small stones, 
large stones. small stones. | | large stones. 
Tunbridge------------ [Moderate Moderate: Severe: [Moderate: 
small stones. small stones. large stones, Small stones, 


HeC*: 
Hermon-- 


Colton--------------- 


Rock outcrop--------- 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
percs slowly. 


flooding, 
ponding, 
percs slowly. 
Severe: 
flooding, 
Small stones, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


slope, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Slight---------- 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
excess salt, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
excess salt, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too sandy, 


small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
bonding, 
flocding, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
flooding, 
peres slowly, 


Severe: 
small stones, 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope, 
{ small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones, 


Severe: 
slope, 


Moderate: 
| slope, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


large stones, 
droughty. 
| 
Severe: 

excess salt, 
excess sulfur, 
ponding. 


| Severe: 
excess salt, 
excess sulfur, 


ponding. 


|severe: 

small stones, 
wetness, 
droughty. 


[Severe: 
small stones, 
| droughty. 


| 
Severe: 
| depth to rock. 
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TABLE 8.--Recreational Development--Continued 


| | 
Soil name and Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol | | | 
l l l 
| | | 
| і 
HmC*: | | 

Hermon--------------- Moderate: Moderate: ]Severe: | 

slope. slope. | slope. 1 
| I 

Monadnock------------ Moderate: Moderate |Severe: | 
slope. slope. slope. | 

| | 
HtB*: | | 

Hermon--------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: { 
large stones, large stones, large stones, | 
small stones. small stones small stones. | 

I 

Monadnock------------ Moderate: Moderate: Severe: {slight---------- |Moderate: 

large stones. large stones. small stones. | | large stones. 
| | 
HtC*: Ι I 

Hermon--------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
slope, slope, large stones, large stones. | droughty. 
large stones. large stones. slope, | 

small stones. | 
l 

Monadnock------------ Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Slight---------- Moderate: 
slope, slope, slope, large stones, 
large stones. large stones. small stones. slope. 

HtE*: 
Hermon--------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: ]Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. large stones, slope. droughty, 
slope, slope. 
small stones. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. Slope. alope, slope. slope. 
small stones. 
HVC*: 

Hermon--------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
slope, slope, large stones, large stones, droughty. 
large stones. large stones. slope, 

small stones. 

Monadnock------------ Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Slight---------- Moderate: 
slope, slope, slope, large stones, 
large stones. large stones. small stones. | slope. 

Dixfield------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
slope, slope, large stones, wetness. small stones, 
large stones. wetness, slope, large stones, 

large stones. small stones. slope. 

HVE*: 

Hermon--------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. large stones, slope. droughty, 

slope, slope. 
small stones, 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--Recreational Development--Continued 


171 


| | 
Soil name and | Camp areas | Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol Ι | 
l -l 
| | 
HVE*: | | 
Monadnock------------ | Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope, slope. slope. 
| | small stones. 
| | 
Dixfieid------------- |Moderate: |Moderate Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
| slope, | slope, large stones, wetness. small stones, 
| large stones. | wetness, slope, large stones, 
| large stones. | small stones. slope. 
| 
En------- ------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Kinsman | wetness. wetness wetness. wetness. wetness, 
| | droughty. 
| 
| 
|$еуеге: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness, 
droughty. 

Wonsqueak------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
ponding, ponding, excess humus, | ponding, | pending, 
excess humus. | excess humus. ponding. excess humus. excess humus. 

| 
LaB------------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 

Lamoine wetness, wetness, wetness, wetness. wetness. 

percs slowly. percs slowly. percs slowly. 
LbB*: 

Lamoine-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness, wetness, wetness wetness. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. percs slowly. 

Scantic-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness, wetness, wetness wetness. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. percs slowly. 

LCB*: 

Lamoine--------------|Severe: Bevere: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness, wetness, wetness wetness. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. percs slowly. 

Scantic-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness, wetness, wetness wetness. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. percs slowly. 

Buxton--- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
percs slowly. percs slowly. siope, wetness. wetness, 

percs slowly. slope. 
тав": | 

Lyman---------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Slight---------- Severe: 
depth to rock. depth to rock. large stones, depth to rock. 

slope, 
| depth to rock. 
| 

Brayton-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness. wetness. large stones, wetness. wetness. 

small stones, 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol 
| 
LHC: | 
Lyman-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Slight---------- Severe: 
depth to rock, depth to rock. large stones, | @epth to rock. 
і і | slope, 
1 depth to rock. 
Brayton------------— Severe: (Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness wetness. large stones, wetness. wetness. 
small stones. 
Schoodic----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: [Severe: Severe: 
small stones, small stones, slope, small stones small stones, 
depth to rock depth to rock. small stones, depth to rock. 
depth to rock. 
LsE*: | 
Lyman-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: ]Severe: 
slope, Slope, large stones, slope. slope, 
depth to rock. depth to rock. slope, depth to rock 
depth to rock. 
Schoodic----------- [Severe: [Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| slope, slope, slope, slope, small stones, 
| small stones, small stones, small stones, small stones. slope, 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock. 
LTE*: l 
Lyman--- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| slope, slope, large stones, slope. slope, 
| depth to rock. | depth ta rock. | slope, depth to rack. 
| depth to rock. 
| 
Schoodic----------- |Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
| slope, slope, slope, slope, small stones, 
| small stones, | small stones, small stones, small stones. slope, 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| | 
Rock outerop------- j severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
| slope, | slope, slope, slope. depth to rock. 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | 
і | 
Luce: | | 
Lyman-------------- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Slight---------- Severe: 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | large stones, depth to rock 
| | slope, і 
l { depth to rock. 
! i | 
Tunbridge---------- |Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: Slight---------- Moderate: 
| small stones. | small stones. | large stones, | small stones, 
| 1 | slope, large stones, 
| | | small stones. droughty. 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--Весгеасіопа1 Development--Continued 


i 
Soil name and | Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol | 1 
l | 
| 
| 
| 
Severe: Severe: |s1ight---------- [Severe: 
depth to rock. | large stones, | depth to rock. 
slope, 
depth to rock. 

Tunbridge------------ Moderate: Moderate: Severe: [Moderate: 
slope, Slope, large stones, small stones, 
small stones. small stones. slope, large stones, 

small stones. droughty. 

Schoodic------------- Severe: Severe: [Severe: Severe: Severe: 

| small stones, small stones, slope, | small stones. | small stones, 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. | small stones, depth to rock. 
depth to rock. l 
MaC---- _ - [Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Slight---------- Moderate: 

Marlow slope, slope, slope. | slope. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. 

MaD--------- εξοδο“. Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 

Marlow slope. slope. slope. slope. slope. 

Μος------------- ccn Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Slight---------- Moderate: 
Marlow slope, slope, slope. large stones, 
percs slowly. percs slowly. slope. 
MbE------------- BTE Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Marlow slope. slope. slope. slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
large stones. large stones. large stones, | large stones. large stones. 
slope. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, large stones, slope. large stones, 
large stones. large stones. slope. slope. 
MDC*: 

Marlow--------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Slight---------- Moderate: 
slope, slope, slope. large stones, 
peres slowly. percs slowly. slope. 

Dixfield------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
slope, slope, large stones, wetness. small stones, 
large stones. wetness, slope, large stones, 

large stones. small stones. Slope. 
! 

Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
slope. large stones, wetness, slope. 
slope, slope. 

small stones. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Goif fairways 
map symbol 
| 
MGC*: | 
Marlow--------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
| large stones. large stones. large stones, large stones. large stones. 
slope. 
| 
Severe: Severe: Severe: |Moderate: Moderate: 
large stones. large stones. large stones, large stones, small stones, 
slope, | wetness. large stones, 
small stones. slope. 
МСЕ": I 
Marlow--------------- Severe: Severe: severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, large stones, | slope. large stones, 
large stones. large stones. slope. | slope. 
| 
Dixfield------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
| large stones. large stones, large stones, large stones, | small stones, 
| slope, wetness. ] large stones, 
| small stones. slope. 
| 
MhC*: | 
Monadnock------------ |Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
| large stones large stones. large stones, large stones. large stones. 
| slope, | 
l | small stones. | 
| | 
Hermon--------------- ]Severe: |Severe: Severe: Moderate: |Severe: 
| large stones. | large stones. | large stones, | large stones. | large stones, 
Ι l | slope, l | droughty. 
l | small stones. 
| | 
HhE*: | | | 
Мопадпоск------------ |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: Severe: 
| slope, ] slope, | large stones, slope. large stones, 
| large stones. | large stones. | slope, l slope. 
| | | small stones. 
| | | 
Hermon--------------- | Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| slope, j slope, | large stones, slope. large stones, 
| large stones. | large stones. | slope, і droughty, 
l l { small stones. | | slope. 
| | | | I 
МС»: | | i і | 
Мопайлоск------------ |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
| large stones. | large stones. | large stones, | large stones. | large stones. 
| | | slope, | | 
1 | | small stones. | | 
| | | | | 
Hermon--------------- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
| large stones. | large stones. | large stones, | large stones. | large stones, 
| | | slope, | | droughty. 
| | small stones. | | 
| | | | 
Dixfield------------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: [Moderate: 


| large stones. 
| 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


large stones. 


| large stones, | 
| slope, | 
| small stones. | 


large stones, 
wetness. 


| small stones, 
| large stones, 
| slope. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


TABLE 8,--Recreational Development--Continued 


I | | 
Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails] Golf fairways 
map symbol 1 1 i 
l 1 П 
| ἰ | 
| | | 
| | I 
Severe: Severe: | severe: |Severe: | severe: 
slope, slope, | large stones, | slope. | large stones, 
large stones. large stones. | slope, 1 | slope. 
| small stones. | | 
| | | 
Hermon--------------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
slope, slope, | large stones, | slope. | large stones, 
large stones. large stones. | slope, | | droughty, 
| small stones. | | slope. 
l | | 
Dixfield------------- Severa: Severe: | Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: 
large stones. | large stones. | large stones, | large stones, | small stones, 
I | slope, | wetness. | Large stones, 
{ small stones. | | slope. 
| | | i 
Мав": | | | t 
Naskeag-------------- Severe: Severe: |Sevexe: |Severe: |Severe: 
wetness. | wetness. | large stones, | wetness. | wetness. 
| | small stones. | | 
| | | | 
Schoodic------------- Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
small stones, | small stones, | small stones, | small stones. | small stones, 
depth to rock. | depth te rack. | depth to rock. | | depth to rock. 
j | | I | 
NEB*; | | | | | 
Naskeag-------------- ]Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness | wetness. | large stones, | wetness. | wetness. 
| | | small stones. | | 
| | | | | 
Schoodic------------- | Severe severe: | Severe: | severe: |severe: 
| small stones, | small stones, | small stones, | small stones. | smell stones, 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock, j | depth to rock. 
| | | | | 
Lyman---------------- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Slight---------- | severe: 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | large stones, | | depth to rock. 
| 1 | depth to rock. | | 
| | | | | 
Moderate: |Slight---------- |siight. 
Nicholville | | | slope. 1 | 
| | | | I 
NceC-—— meme |Moderate: [Moderate |Severe: |S1ight---------- |Modexate: 
Nicholville | slope. | slope. | slope, l | slope. 
I | | | | 
Pg ssa | severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
Pits | small stones, | too sandy, | small stones, | too sandy, | small stones, 
| too sandy. | small stones. | too sandy. | small stones. | droughty. 
| | | | | 
Ѕа----------=--------- |Severe: |Severe: [Severe: |Severe: ]Severe: 
Scantic | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | percs slowly. | | 
I | | l | 
SB*: [ | | | | 
~ | Severe: | severe: | Severe: |Severe: | severe: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness. | wetness. 


| percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| peres slowly. 


| peres slowly. 


| 
| 
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TABLE 8.--Recreational Development--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol 
| I 
SB*: 

Biddeford------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
ponding, ponding, excess humus, ponding, ponding, 
percs slowly. excess humus, ponding, excess humus. excess humus. 

percs slowly. percs slowly, 
SdB*; 

Scantic-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness, large stones, wetness. wetness. 
peres slowly. percs slowly. wetness. 

Lamoine--------------|Severe: Severe: {Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness, large stones, wetness. wetness. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. wetness. 

SEB*: 

Scantic-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness, large stones, wetness. wetness. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. wetness. 

Lamoing-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness, wetness, large stones, wetness. wetness. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. wetness. 

Dixfield------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
large stones, wetness, large stones, wetness. small stones, 
small stones. large stones. small stones. large stones. 

sit; 

Schoodic------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
small stones, small stones, slope, small stones. small stones, 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. | small stones, depth to rock. 

depth to rock. 

Rock outcrop--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Slight---------- | severe: 
depth to rock. depth to rock. slope, depth to rock. 

depth to rock. 
SfE*: 

Schoodic------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, slope, slope, small stones, 
small stones, small stones, small stones, small stones. slope, 
depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. 

Rock outcrop--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, slope, slope. depth to rock. 
depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock, 

SGE*: 

Schoodic------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, slope, slope, small stones, 
small stones, small stones, small stones, small stones. slope, 
depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. 

Rock outcrop-------—— Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope, slope, slope. depth to rock. 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


TABLE 8.--Recreational Development--Continued 


Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol 
l i 
SmB------------------- |Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: [Moderate Severe: 
Sheepscot wetness, wetness. slope, wetness. Groughty. 
small stones. 
SoB------------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate Severe: 
Sheepscot. small stones. small stones. large stones, wetness small stones, 
small stones. droughty. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
small stones. small stones. large stones, wetness. small stones, 
slope, Groughty. 
small stones. 
SrB*: 
Sheepscot------------ Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: 
wetness. wetness. slope, wetness. droughty. 
small stones. | 
Rock outcrop--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Slight---------- Severe: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock. 
ThC*: 
Thorndike------------ Severe: Severo: Severe: Severe: 
small stones, Small stones, large stones, small stones, 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. | slope, depth to rock. 
small stones. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Slight---------- ]Sevexe: 
small stones. small stones. large stones, small stones. 
slope, I 


Lyman---------------- 


Lyman---------------- 


Lyman---- 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


See footnote at end of table. 


small stones. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: Severe: 
depth to rock. | small stones, 
depth to rock. 
Moderate: Severe: 
Slope. | slope. 
| 
Severe: Severe: 
depth to rock. slope, 
| small stones, 
| depth to rock. 
| 
| 
Moderate: |Severe: 
slope. | slope. 
| 
| | 
|Severe: |Severe: 


| depth to rock. | slope, 
| small stones, 


| 
1 | depth to rock. 
| 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


| siope. 


| depth to rock. 
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TABLE 8.--Recreational Development--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Soil name and Camp areas Picnic areas Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
map symbol 
TWC*: 
Marlow--------------- Moderate: Moderate: Severe Slight---------- Moderate: 
slope, slope, slope slope. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. l 
џа*: 
Udorthents----------- Variable-------- Variable-------- 'Variable-------- Variable- Variable. 
Variable-------- Variable. 
WA*: 
Waskish-------------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| wetness, wetness, excess humus, wetness, too acid, 
| excess humus, | excess humus, wetness, excess humus. wetness, 
| too acid. | too acid. too acid. excess humus. 
| | 
Sebaga--------------- Severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| ponding, | ponding, excess lumus, ponding, ponding, 
| excess humus. | excess hums. ponding. excess humus. excess humus. 
| | 
WkC*: | | 
Winnecook------------ |S1ight---------- |Siight---------- |Severe Moderate: 
| | | slope droughty. 
| | | | 
Thorndike------------ |Severe: |Severe: {Severe |Slight---------- |Severe: 
| smali stones, | small stones, | slope, | small stones, 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | small stones, | | depth to rock. 
1 | | depth to rock. | I 
| I | | | 
Wo-------------------- |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: |Severe: 
Wonsqueak | flooding, | ponding, | excess humus, | ponding, | ponding, 
| ponding, | excess humus. | ponding, | excess hums. | flooding, 
| excess humus. | | flooding. | | excess hums. 
| | | | | 
ив“: | | | I | 
Wonsqueak------------ |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| ponding, | ponding, | excess humus, | ponding, | ponding, 
| excess humus. | excess humus. | ponding. | excess humus. | excess humus. 
1 | | | l 
Bucksport------------ Severe: ]Severe: |Severe: | severe: |Severe: 
ponding, | ponding, | excess humus, | ponding, | ponding, 
excess humus. | excess hums. | ponding. | excess hums. | excess hums. 
| | | | 
мтч: | | | | 
Wonsqueak------------ Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
ponding, ponding, | excess humus, | ponding, | ponding, 
excess humus. excess humus. | ponding. | excess humus. | excess humus 
| | | 
Bucksport------------ Severe: Severe: | severe: | Severe: |Severe: 
ponding, ponding, | excess hums, | ponding, | ponding, 
excess humus. excess humus. | ponding, | excess hums. | excess hums. 
| | l 
Sebago--------------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
ponding, ponding, | excess humis, | ponding, | ponding, 
excess humus excess humus. | ponding. | excess humus. | excess Inmus 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


-Wildlife Habitat 


(See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and “very poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the 


Soil was not rated) 


Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and 1 Wild | | 1 
map symbol Grain |Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- |Wetland |Shallow |Openiand|wWoodland|wetland 
and seed| and ceous | trees erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
crops |legumes | plants | plants | areas | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
AB, AdC----------- Poor |Fair Fair Poor | Poor |very Very Poor |Poor [мегу 
Adams | 1 | poor. poor, | | poor. 
| | | { | 
Βᾶ----------------- Very |Poor Poor Poor | Poor |Good Good Poor [Poor |Good.. 
Biddeford poor, } l | | 
I | | | 
BfB---------------- {Poor [Fair Fair Fair Fair Poor Very [Fair |Fair ]vexy 
Brayton | і poor. | | poor. 
| I 
BgB------------- ---|very Poor Fair Fair |Fair Poor Very Poor [Fair Very 
Brayton | poor. | poor | poor. 
| l | | 
BhB---------------- [Very Very Fair Fair |Fair Poor Very Poor [Fair Very 
Brayton | poor poor l poor. | poor. 
| | | 
BSB*: | | | 
Brayton----------- [very Poor Fair Fair |Fair Poor Very Poor [Fair Very 
| poor | poor I poor. 
| | | 
Со1опе1----------- |very Poor Good Fair |Fair Poor Very Poor |Fair Very 
| poor. | poor | poor. 
I ! | 
BTE»: | | і і 
Brayton----------- [very Very Fair Fair [Fair Poor Very Poor [Fair Very 
| poor. poor. l poor, | | роог. 
I | 
Colonel----------- [very Very Good Fair [Εαὶτ Poor Very Poor |Fair Very 
| poor. poor. | 1 | | poor. | роок. 
| l 
Good Good Good [Good Very Very [Gooa |Good Very 
| роог. роог, | Í poor. 
| 
Fair Good Good соод Very {уегу |Fair |Gooa Very 
| poor poor. | | poor. 
| I l | 
Fair Fair Fair |Fair Good Pair | Fair [Fair Fair 
| | 
I | | 
Fair Fair [Poor | Poor Very Very [Fair Poor Very 
| poor poor, | poor. 
| | | 
CoB---------------- [егу Fair {Pair [Poor Poor Very {Very [Poor Poor Very 
Colton | poor. l poor. poor. | poor. 
| | | I 
CRE*: | | | | 
Colton------------ [very Fair Fair | Poor Poor Very Very |Poor Poor Very 
| poor 1 роок. poor. | poor 
! | | 
Adams------------- [Very Fair Fair |Poor Poor Very Very |Poor Poor Very 
| poor. l poor. poor. | poor. 
| | | 
Colton------------ | Poor Fair Fair | Poor Poor Very Very |Fair Poor Very 
} i poor. poor. | poor 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9,--Wildlife Habitat--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | wild l і 
map symbol Grain |Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- [Wetland |Shallow |Openland|Woodland|Wetland 
and seed| and | ceous | trees erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
crops |legumes | plants | plants | areas 
| | 
| | 
CSC*: I | 
Adams------------- Poor Fair \Fair Poor Poor Very |Very Poor Poor Very 
| poor. | poor. poor. 
| | 
Sheepscot--------- Fair Good |Good Fair Fair Poor [Very Good Fair Very 
l | poor. poor. 
| | 
DaB---------------- Fair Gocd | Good Good Good Poor [Very Good Good Very 
Dixfield | | poor. poor. 
| I 
DaC---------------- Fair Good [Goca Good Good Very [very Good {Good Very 
Dixfield | poor, | poor. poor. 
I | 
Very Poor [оой Good Good Very [very Poor Good Very 
poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | 
| | | 
Fair Good [Good |Good Good Poor |Very боса Good Very 
| | poor. poor. 
| I | 
Colonel----------- Fair Good Good [Fair Pair Poor [very Good Fair Very 
| | | poor. poor. 
| | | 
DtB*: | | I 
Dixfield---------- very Poor Good ]σοοᾶ Good Poor [very Poor Good Very 
poor. | l | poor. poor. 
| | 
Colonel----------- Very Poor |Good |Fair Fair Poor Very Poor Pair Very 
poor. l | poor. | poor. 
| ! | 
DWB*: | 1 | 
Dixfield---------- Very Poor Good [Good Good Poor Very | Poor Good Very 
poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | 
Colonel----------- Very Poor Good [Fair Fair Poor Very |Poor Fair Very 
poor Ι poor. | poor. 
! | 
Poor Good {сооз Good Poor Very |Poor Good Very 
| роот. | poor. 
| | 
Go----------------- Very Very Very [меху very Good Good [very Very Good. 
Gouldsboro poor. poor. poor. | poor poor. | poor. poor. 
| | 
Gt*: | 1 
Gouldsboro-------- Very very Very |very Very Good Good |very Very Good. 
poor. poor. poor. | peor. poor. | poor poor. 
| | 
Beaches----------- Very Very Very [месу Very Very Very {very Very Very 
poor. poor poor. | poor. | poor. poor poor. | poor poor. poor. 
| | 
Нес“: і l | 
Herman------------ Very Poor Good — | Fair Fair Very Very [Poor Fair Very 
| poor. l poor. poor. | poor. 
| | | 
Со1боп------------ | Poor Fair Fair [Poor Poor Very Very [Fair Poor Very 
l | poor poor. | poor. 
| | | | 
Rock outcrop------ [very Very Very [Very [very Very Very |Very very Very 
| poor. poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | | | 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--Wildlife Habitat--Continued 


| Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | | wild | | | 
map symbol | Grain |Grasses | herba- |Bardwood| Conif- |Wetland [Shallow |Openland]|Woodland|Wetiand 
[апа seed| and ceous | trees | erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
| crops [legumes | plants | plants areas ]- 


Fair Good Fair |Fair Very Very Fair 


| poor. poor. poor. 
| 
|Good Good Good [боса Роог Very Good Good [very 


Hexmon------------ |Fair Fair Good Fair [Fair Very Very Fair Fair Very 
| } | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | 

Monadnock--------- [Fair Good Good Good |Gooa Very Very [Good Good Very 
I | poor. poor. | poor 
| | | | I 

HtB*: I | | 

Hermon------------ [very Poor Good Fair [Fair Very Very | Poor [Fair Very 
Í poor I poor. poor. | poor 
| | | 

Monadnock~----~--- [Very Poor Good [Good {боса Poor Very [Poor Good Very 
| poor | poor. | poor. 
| [ l 

HtC*, HtE* | | 

Hermon------------ [Very Poor Good |Fair Fair Very ]very Poor Fair |very 
| poor | poor poor. | | poor, 
ἰ | l 

Monadnock--------- Very Poor Good {Good Good Very Very Poor Good [very 

poor | I poor poor. | poor. 


Poor Good |Fair Fair Very 


Poor Good |Good Good Very Ι 


I poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | | 
Dixfield---------- Very Poor Good [Good боса Very [меку Poor Good very 
poor | poor. | poor poor. 
l I I 
Kn----------------- Poor Fair Fair [Fair Fair Good |Fair Fair Fair |Fair. 
Kinsman | | | 
| | i | 
ки": I t ! і 
Kinsman----------- [Poor Fair Fair Fair Fair [Good [Fair Fair Fair Fair. 
| l | 
Wonsqueak--------- Very [Poor | Poor [very Very Good [Good | Poor Very Good, 
poor. | poor. poor | poor 


Good [вооа Good Good Poor [very Good Good Very 


1 1 poor. роог. 
| | 1 
LbB*: 1 | 
Lamoine----------- Fair Good |Gooa Good Good Poor [very Good Good Very 
| | poor. | poor. 
Scantic----------- Poor Fair [Fair Fair Fair Good | Fair Pair Pair Fair. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--Wildlife Habitat--Continued 


Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and wild | l 
map symbol Grain [Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- [wetland |Shallow |openland|Woodland|Wetland 
and sesd| and ceous | trees erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife]wildlife 
crops |legumes | plants | | plants | | areas | ] 
| | 
| | | 
168; і і | 
Lamoine-----~--~ === [Fair Good Good | Good Good Poor Very [Good Good Very 
| | poor. | poor. 
| ! | 
Scantic----------- Poor Fair Fair [Fair Fair Good Fair [Fair Fair Fair. 
| | | 
Buxton------------ [Fair Good Good. |Good Good, very Very |Good Good very 
| poor. poor. | poor. 
| | | | 
LgB*: | | | ! | 
Lyman------------- [very Poor Fair | Poor | Poor Very Very | Poor | Poor Very 
poor. | poor, poor. | l poor. 
| | ! | 
Brayton----------- |very Poor Fair Fair |Fair Good Fair | Poor [Fair Fair. 
| poor. | | 
| | | | 
1нс*: | | | | 
Lyman------------- [very Poor Fair Poor [Poor Very Very |Poor | Poor Very 
poor. poo. | l poor. 
| | ! 
Fair Fair |Fair Good Fair Poor [Fair Fair. 
| | 
| I 
Poor Very [Very Very Very Very [Very Very 
poor. poor. poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. 
| | 
| | 
Fair Poor {Poor Very Very Poor |Poor very 
poor. poor. 1 poor. 
| | 
Poor Very — |Very Very Very Very — |Very Very 
poor. | poor. poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. 
| | 
| | | 
Fair Poor | Poor Very Very Poor |Poor [very 
| роок. роог. 1 | poor. 
| | | | 
Schoodic---------- Very {very Poor Very [very Very Very Very [very [Very 
poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | | | 
Rock outcrop------ Very [very Very Very Very [very Very Very |very [very 
poor. | poor. poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | I | 
LuC*: | | | 
Lyman------------- Very [Βοος Fair Poor Poor [very Very Poor Poor = |Very 
poor. | | poor. | poor | poor. 
| | | 
Tunbridge--------- Very | Poor Good Good Good |Poor Very Poor Good |very 
poor, | l poor. | poor. 
| | | 
| | | 
Very |Poor Fair Poor Poor |Very Very Poor Poor Very 
poor, | l | poor. poor | poor. 
| | | | 
Tunbridge--------- Very | Poor |Good Good Good [Very Very Poor Good [very 
poor. | | | poor. poor. | poor. 
| | | | 
Schoodic---------- very [very [Роос Very Very | |Very Very Very Very {Very 
poor. | poor. | poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. poor. | poor. 
| | ! | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--Wildlife Habitat--Continued 


| Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name ani | Wild | 
map symbol | Grain |Grasses | herba- [Hardwood| Conif- |Wetland |Shallow lOpenland|Woodland|Wwetland 
[апа seed| and ceous | trees erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
crops lants lants | areas | 
| | | 
| | | 
MaC---------------- Fair Good Good [Good Good Very |Very |Gooa Good Very 
Marlow Ι poor. | poor. | poor. 
! | I 
Pair Good [Good Good Very [Very [Fair Good Very 
Marlow l poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | l 
MbE---------------- Very Fair Good [воо Good very [very [Fair Good [Very 
Marlow poor. | poor. | poor. poor, 
| | | 
McC, McE----------- Very Very Good |Gooa Good Very [Very | Poor Fair Very 
Marlow poor. poor, | poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | | 
MDC* : | | | 
Marlow--------. ~---|Poor Fair Good |Good Good Very [very Fair Good Very 
| poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | 
Dixfield---------- Very Poor Good {Good Good Very [Very Poor Good Very 
poor. Ι poor. | poor. poor. 
| | 
MDE*: | | 
Marlow------------ Very Fair Good |Gooa. Good Very [Very Pair Good Very 
poor. 1 | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | 
Dixfield---------- Very Poor |Gooa |Good Good Very [Very Poor Good Very 
poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 


Very Very |Good Good Good Very [Very Poor {Fair Very 


poor, poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | 
Dixfield---------- Very Very {боса Good Good Very [Very Poor Fair Very 
poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 


Poor | Peor Very Very Very [very Poor Very Very 


poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. 
| | 
Hexrmon------- -7----|Very Very |Good Pair Fair Very |Very Poor Fair Very 
poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | 
MXC^, MXE*: | } 
Monadnock---------|Very Poor | Peor Very Very Very |very Poor Very Very 
poor. | poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. poor. 
| | і 
Hermon------------ Very Very {Good Fair Fair [very Very Poor Fair [Very 
poor. poor. | | poor. poor. | poor. 
| | | 
Very [very [бора Good Good iVery Very Poor Fair ]very 
poor. poor. | | poor. poor. | poor. 
| | | 
NaB*: | | | 
Naskeag----------- Very | Very [Fair Fair Fair [Fair Fair Poor Fair Раі. 
poor, | poor. | | | 
| | | 
Schoodic---------- Very [very [Poor Very Very [Very Very Very Very Very 
poor. | poor. | poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. poor. | poor. 
| | | 
i | ! | 
[Very [Fair Fair Fair | Poor Very Poor Fair [very 
poor. | poor. | 1 poor. | poor. 
| | | | 


See footnote at ега of table. 
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TABLE 9.--Wildlife Habitat--Continued 


Potential for habitat elements Potential аз habitat for-- 
Soil name and | wila I 
map symbol Grain |Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Comif- |Wetland |Shallow |Openland| Woodland |Wetland 
and seed] and | ceous | trees erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
crops [legumes | plants plants | areas 
| | 
I | | 
Schoodic----------|Very Very | Poor Very Very very |Very Very Very Very 
poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. poor. 
| | 
Lyman------------- Very Poor |Fair Poor Poor Very |Very Poor Poor Very 
poor. l poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | 
Nep-———— Good Good {Good Good Good Poor [мегу Good Good Very 
Nichoiville | | | poor. | poor. 
| | | | 
Νες---------------- Fair Good [Good |Good Good Very |Very [Good Good Very 
Nicholville | | poor. | poor. poor. 
| i | 
pg*---------------- Very Very [Very  |Vexy very Very [Very Very Very Very 
Pits poor. poor. | poor. | poor, poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. poor. 
| | 
Sa----------------- Poor Fair Fair |Fair Fair Good jFair [Fair Fair Fair, 
Scantic [ | 
| | i 
SB*: | | | I 
Scantic----------- Poor Fair [Fair [Fair Fair Good Fair [Fair Fair Fair. 
| | 
Biddeford--------- Very Poor Poor |Poor Poor Good Good | Poor Poor [Good. 
poor. | | 
| | 
Sap* | | l 
Scantic----------- Very Poor Fair [Fair Fair Good Fair |Poor {Pair Fair. 
poor. | | 
| | 
Lamoine----------- Very Poor Good |Good Good, Poor Very | Poor Good Very 
poor. | | poor. | i poor. 
| | 
SEB*: | l | 
Scantic----------- Very Poor Fair |Fair {Fair Good Pair [Poor |Fair Fair. 
| poor. | | 
| | | ! 
Lamoine----------- Very | Poor Good [Good |Good Poor Very | Poor {Good Very 
I poor П 1 | роог. | роог 
| | | | 


Dixfield----------|Very Poor Good Good |Goca Poor Very [Poor {Good Very 


| poor. l poor. | | poor. 
i ! | | 
SfC*, SfE*: I | | | 
Schoodic---------- [very Very Poor Very [very Very Very [very [very Very 
| poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
| i | | | 
Rock outcrop------ [very Very Very Very |Very Very Very |Very jvery Very 
| poor. poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. poar. | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | | 
эс": I | | | 
Poor Very [very Very Vary {Very [мегу Very 
poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | 
Rock outcrop------ [мегу Very Very Very [very Very Very [very [Very Very 
| poor. poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | | 1 
Lyman------------- [very Poor Fair Poor |Poor Very Very ^ [Poor {Poor Very 
| poor | poor. poor. | | poor. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--Wildlife Habitat--Continued 


| Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | Wila l 1 
map symbol | Grain |Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Conif- |Wetiand |Shallow |Openland|woodland|wetland 
land seed| and ceos | trees | erous | plants | water |wildiife|wildlife|wildlife 
crops __| legumes lants lants areas 
I | | 
| | | 
SKC*: | l l 
Schoodic---------- [мету Very Poor Very |Very Very Very Very [very Very 
| poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. 
| l | 
Rock outcrop------ [Very Very Very Very [Very Very Very Very [very Very 
| poor. poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. 
| | | l 
Naskeag----------- [very Very Fair Fair |Fair Poor very Poor [Fair Very 
| poor. poor. l poor. | l poor. 
| | | | 
SmB------------ ----|Fair Good Good Fair |Fair Poor Very |Good |Fair Very 
Sheepscot | | poor. | | poor, 
| | | 
SoB---------------- [very Poor Good Fair Fair Poor Very | Poor Fair Very 
Sheepscot. | poor. poor. | poor, 
| i | 
SoC--——— -= |Very Poor Good Fair [Fair Very Very [Poor Fair Very 
Sheepscot. | poor. | poor. poor. | poor. 
i ! } | 
SrB*: | | | 
Good Good | Pair Fair Poor Very [Good Fair Very 
| poor, | poor. 
! | 
Very Very Very Very Very Very мегу Very Very 


poor. poor. poor. poor. {| poor. poor. poor. 


Poor Fair Poor Poor Very Very | Poor Poor Very 


poor. poor. | poor. 


Poor Good Good Good Very Very [Poor Good [very 


poor. poor. | poor. 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
Good Good |Good Good Poor Very |Gooa Good Very 
1 poor. | poor. 
I | 
Lyman------------- Poor Poor Fair | Poor Poor Very Very [Poor Poor Very 
| poor. poor. | poor. 
| | 
TuC*: | | 
Tunbridge--------- Fair Good Good |Good Good Very Very |Good Good Very 
| роог. роог. | роог. 
| | 
Lyman-----------. -- |Poor Poor Pair [Poor Poor Very Very {Poor Poor Very 
| poor, poor. | poor. 
I I 
TWC*: l l 
Tunbridge--------- Fair Good Good [Goca Good Very Very [Good Good Very 
| poor. poor. | poor. 
| | 
Lyman------------- Poor Poor Fair | Poor Poor Very Very | Poor Poor Very 
l poor. poor. | poor. 
| | l 
Marlow----— Fair Good Good [Good Good Very [very {Good Good Very 
| poor. | poor. | poor. 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--Wildlife Habitat--Continued 


————————— ہہ 


Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Soil name and | wild | l 
map symbol Grain |Grasses | herba- |Hardwood| Coni£- |Wetland |Shallow |Openland| Woodland |Wetland 
and seed| and | ceous | trees erous | plants | water |wildlife|wildlife|wildlife 
| crops |legumes | plants plants | areas 1 
\ | 
| | 
ча*: | l 
Udorthents. | | 
| | 
Urban land. l l 
| | 
Was: | | | 
Waskish----------- Very Very Very Very Very Good |Good Very Very Good. 
poor. poor. poor. | poor. poor. | poor. poor, 
| | 
Sebago------------ Very Very [very [very Very Good |Good Very Very Good. 
poor. poor. | poor. | poor. poor. | poor. poor 
| | 
WkC*: | | | 
Wirmecook--------- Fair Good Good [Good Good Poor [very Good Good Very 
| | poor. | poor. 
| | | 
Thorndike--------- Poor Fair Fair | Poor Poor Very Very |Fair Poor lvery 
| poor poor. | poor. 
1 | 
Να----------------- Very Poor Poor [very Very Good Good [Poor Very Good. 
Wonsqueak poor | poor. poor. | poor. 
| | 
Ws*: | | 
Wonsqueak--------- Very Poor Poor [very Very Good Good |Poor Very Good. 
poor | poor. poor l poor. 
| I 
Bucksport--------- Very Very Poor |Very Very Good Good Very Very Good. 
poor. poor. | poor. poor. | poor. poor. 
| | 
мт: 1 | 
Wonsqueak--------- [Very Poor Poor [very Very Good Good [Poor Very Good. 
| poor. | poor, poor. | poor. 
| | | 
Bucksport--------- Very Very Poor {Very [very Good Good [very [меху Good. 
| poor. poor. 
1 
Sebago- Good Good Very |Very Good. 
| poor. | poor. 
! 
لح ال کڪ‎ | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


‘Building Site Development 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation) 


| 
Shallow Dwellings Dwellings Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol excavations without with commercial and streets | landscaping 
H basements basements buildings | 
| 
| 
Slight--------- |Severe: 
| droughty. 
| 
Moderate: | Severe: 
slope. | droughty. 
| 
Bd---------------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Biddeford | ponding, ponding. ponding, ponding. low strength, | ponding, 
| ponding, | excess humus 
| | frost action. | 
| I | 
BEB, BgB, ВҺВ----- | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Brayton | wetness. wetness, wetness. wetness. wetness, | wetness. 
l l frost action. | 
| | | 
BSB*, BTB*: | | 
Brayton---------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: | severe: 
| wetness wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness, | wetness. 
| 1 frost action. | 
| I і 
Colonel ---------- | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
wetness wetness. wetness wetness frost action. | small stones 
1 | large stones 
| I 
7-------|Severe: Moderate: Severe: | Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
wetness wetness, wetness | slope low strength, | wetness, 
shrink-swell, | frost action. | slope. 
slope. | | 
| | 
BwD--------------- Severe: Severe: Severe | Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Buxton wetness, slope. wetness, | slope. low strength, | slope. 
slope. slope. slope, | 
| frost action. | 
| i 
Ch-———— == Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Charles cutbanke cave, | flooding, flooding, | flocding, wetness, | wetness. 
wetness, wetness. wetness wetness. flooding, | 
frost action. | 
| 
Сов--------------- Severe: Slight--------- Slight--------- | Moderate: Slight--------- |Severe: 
Colton cutbanks cave. | slope. | small stones 
| | droughty. 
| 
Οος--------------- Severe: Moderate: Moderate Severe: Moderate: |Severe: 
Colton cutbanks cave, | slope. slope. slope. slope. | small stones 
| | droughty. 
| | 
CoE--------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Colton cutbanks cave, | slope. slope. | slope slope. | small stones 
slope. | | @roughty, 
| | slope. 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--Building Site Development --Continued 


| | 
Soil name and Shallow | Dwellings Dwellings Small | Local roads Lawns and 
map symbol excavations | without with commercial and streets landscaping 
| |__ basements basements buildings 
| 
| 
CRE*: | | 
|Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
cutbanks cave, | slope. slope. slope. Slope. small stones 
slope. | droughty, 
| slope. 
| 
Adams------------ Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope, | slope. slope. | slope. slope. slope, 
cutbanks cave. l droughty. 
| | 
сас“: | | I 
Colton----------- Severe: |Slight--------- Slight--------- |Moderate: Slight--------- Severe: 
cutbanks cave. | slope. small stones 
| | droughty. 
| | 
Adams------------ Severe: |Slight--------- Slight--------- | Moderate: Slight---~----- |Severe: 
cutbanks cave.| | slope. j droughty. 
I | 
Sheepscot-------- Severe: Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: 
cutbanks cave, | wetness. wetness. | wetness, wetness. | droughty. 
wetness. | slope. | 
| | 
DaB--------------- Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: 
Dixfield wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness, frost action. | wetness. 
| slope. i 
| | 
рас--------------- Severe: Moderate: Severe; | Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
Dixfield wetness. wetness, wetness. | slope. frost action. | wetness, 
slope. 1 | slope. 
| | 
DoC- Moderate: Severe: |Severe: Severe: [Moderate: 
Dixfield | wetness. wetness, wetness. slope. frost action. | small stones 
| slope. | large stones 
| ] slope. 
| | 
DsB*: | |] 
Dixfield--------- |Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness, frost action. | wetness. 
| slope. | 
| | 
Colonel ---------- |Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe: [Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. frost action. | wetness. 
| 
DtB*: 1 | | 
Dixfield--------- |Severe: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness, frost action. | small stones 
| | slope. | large stones 
| | 
Colonel---------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. frost action. | small stones 
1 1 large stones 
| | 
DWB*: | Ι 
Dix£ield--------- |Severe: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness, | frost action. | small stones 
| | slope. | large stones 
| | | 
Colonei---------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. | frost action. | small stones 
| | 1 large stones 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 


| i 
Soil mame and | Shallow Dwellings Dwellings Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations without with commercial and streets | landscaping 
basements basements buildings | 

| | 

| I | 

DWB*; I | 
Tunbridge--------|Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: | Moderate: 

| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| slope, depth to rock,| small stones 

| depth to rock.| frost action. | large stones 

| | droughty. 

| | 

6ο---------------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Gouldsboro | ponding, flooding, flooding, flooding, low strength, | excess salt, 
| excess humus. | ponding, ponding, ponding, ponding, | excess 

{ low strength. | low strength. | low strength, | flooding. | sulfur, 

I | | ponding. 

| | 

| | 

l Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe; |Severe: 

l flooding, flooding, flooding, | low strength, | excess salt, 
ponding, ponding, ponding, ponding, | excess sufur 
low strength. | low strength. | low strength. | flooding. | ponding. 

| | 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 

| cutbanks саме, | flooding, flooding, flooding, wetness, | small stones 

| wetness, wetness. wetness. wetness. flooding. | wetness, 

| | | droughty. 

| і | 

πες”: | | | 
Hermon----------- |Severe: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: |Severe: 

| eutbanks cave. | slope, slope, | slope. slope, | droughty. 

| large stones. | large stones, | large stones. | 

| | | 

Colton----------- |Severe: '  |Moderate: Moderate: | severe: Moderate: |Severe: 
| cutbanks cave.| slope. slope. | slope. Slope. | small stones 
t i | Groughty. 
| | 
Rock outcrop-----|Severe: Severe: Severe: | severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| slope, depth to rock.| depth to 
| depth to rock. { rock. 
| | 
ΗΒ: Ι | 
Hermon----------- Severe: Moderate: Moderate: [Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: 
cutbanks cave.| large stones. | large stones. | slope, large stones. | droughty. 
| large stones. 
| 
Мопайпоск-------- Severe: Slight --------- Slight--------- |Moderate: 
cutbanks cave. | slope. 
| 
Нас»: | 
Hermon----------- Severe: Moderate: Moderate: | Severe: 
cutbanks cave.| slope, slope, | slope. 
large stones. large stones. | 
| 
Moderate: Moderate: | Severe: 
cutbanks cave. | slope. slope. | slope. 
HtB*: | 
Hermon----------- Severe: Moderate: Moderate: | Moderate: Moderate: | Severe: 
cutbanks cave, | large stones. | large stones. | slope, large stones. | droughty. 
| large stones. | 
| | 
Monadnock-------- Severe: Slight--------- Slight--------- |Moderate: Slight--------- |Moderate: 
cuthanks cave. | slope. | large stones 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 


| | 
Soil name and Shallow | Dwellings Dwellings | Small Local roads Lawns and 
map symbol excavations | without with | commercial and streets landscaping 
basements basements buil 
| | 
| | 
HtC*: | | 
Hermon----------- Severe: |Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
cutbanks cave.| slope, slope, | slope. slope, droughty. 
| large stones. large stones. | large stones. 
| l 
Severe: |Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
cutbanks cave.| slope. slope. | slope. slope. large stones 
| Ι slope. 
| | 
HtE*: | | 
Hermon----------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
cutbanks cave,| slope. slope. { slope. slope. droughty, 
slope. | | slope. 
I | і 
Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: 
cutbanks cave, | slope. slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
slope. | | 
l | 
HVC*: | | 
Hermon----------- Severe: Moderate: Moderate: | Severe: Moderate: |Severe: 
cutbanks cave.| slope, slope, | slope. slope, | droughty. 
large stones. | large stones. | large stones. | 
| | 
Monadnock-------- Severe: Moderate: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
cutbanks cave. | slope. slope. | slope. slope. | large stones 
Ι | slope. 
I | 
Severe: Moderate: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
wetness. wetness, wetness. | slope. frost action. | small stones 
slope. | | large stones 
| | slope. 
l | 
HVE*: | | 
Hermon----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
cutbanks cave, | slope. slope. | slope. slope. | droughty, 
slope. | | slope. 
| | 
Monadnock-------- | severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: |Severe: 
| cutbanks cave, | slope. slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
| slope. | 
| i 
Dixfield--------- |Severe: Moderate: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness, wetness. slope. frost action. | small stones 
| slope. | large stones 
| | slope. 
| I 
Κε---------------- | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Kinsman | cutbanks cave, | wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness, 
| wetness. | droughty. 
| 
| 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
wetness. | wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness, 
| droughty 
| | 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
ponding, | ponding. ponding, ponding, | ponding, 
low strength. | low strength. | frost action. | excess hums 
| і 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 


I I 
Soil name and Shallow Dwellings Dwellings | Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations without with | commercial and streets | landscaping 
basements basements | ^ buildings l 
I | 
| | 
|Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness. low strength, | wetness. 
Ι wetness, | 
| frost action. | 
| | 
шв": | | 
Lamoine---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness. low strength, | wetness. 
| wetness, | 
| frost action. | 
| | 
Scantic---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness, | wetness. 
| low strength, | 
| frost action. | 
| | 
LCB*: | l 
Lamoine-------- ~~ | severe: Severe: severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness. low strength, | wetness. 
l wetness, | 
1 frost action. | 
| І 
Scantic---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: 
wetness. wetness. wetness. { wetness. wetness, | wetness. 
| low strength, | 
| frost action. | 
| | 
Severe: Moderate: Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
wetness. wetness, wetness. | slope. low strength, | wetness, 
shrink-swell, | frost action. | slope. 
slope. | | 
| | 
lgB*: | | 
Lyman------------ |Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to 
| | slope. | rock. 
I | | 
Brayton---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: (Severe: | Severe: 
wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
| { frost action. | 
| I I 
LHC*: | | 
Lyman------------ Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to 
| | slope. rock. 
I | 
Brayton---------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness, | wetness. 
| 1 frost action. 
| і 
Schoodic--------- Severa: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| slope, depth to rock.| small stones 
| | depth to rock. | depth to 
1 l rock. 
I I 
LsE*: | | 
Lyman------------ Severe: | Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe; 
depth to rock,| slope, depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | slope, 
slope. | depth to rock.| slope. | slope. slope. depth to 
| | rock. 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 


| | | 
Soil name and Shallow | Dwellings Dwellings | Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol excavations without with | commercial and streets | landscaping 
LLL Ll basements | _ basements | buildings _ i 
| | 
| | 
LsE*: I I 
Schoodic--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: | severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock, | slope, depth to rock,| slope, depth to rock,| small stones 
slope. depth to rock.| slope. { depth to rock.| slope. | slope, 
| | depth to 
l | rock. 
I | 
1ТЕ": l I 
Lyman------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock, | slope, depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | slope, 
slope. depth to rock.| slope. | slope. slope. | depth to 
| | rock. 
Schoodie--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock,| slope, depth to rock,| slope, depth to rock,| small stones 
slope. depth to rock.| slope. | depth to rock.| slope. | slope, 
| | depth to 
| | rock. 
| | 
Rock outcrop- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock,| slope, depth to rock,| slope, depth to rock,| depth to 
slope. depth to rock.| slope. depth to rock.| slope. | rock 
| 
Luce: | 
Lyman------------ |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to 
] slope. | rock 
| | | 
Tunbridge-------- |Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: 
| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| slope, depth to rock,| small stones 
1 depth to rock.| frost action. | large stones 
l | droughty. 
| | 
τησ”: | | 
Lyman------------ |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: {Severe; 
| depth to rock.| depth to rock. | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to 
| slope. | rock. 
| | 
Tunbridge-------- |Severe: Moderate: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
| depth to rock.| slope, depth to rock. | slope. depth to rock, | small stones 
| depth to rock. | slope, large stones 
| | frost action. | droughty. 
! | 
Schoodic--------- |Severe: Severe; |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| small stones 
| Ι depth to 
| l rock. 
| | 
MaC--------------- [Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
Marlow | dense layer, slope. | wetness, slope. frost action, | slope. 
| slope, wetness | slope. slope. 
| 
Severe: [| Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. | slope. slope. slope. slope. 
| 
Oi |Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
Marlow | dense layer, slape. | wetness, slope. slope, large stones 
| wetness, | slope. frost action. slope. 
| slope. | 
| | 
MbE--------------- | 5еуеге: Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
Marlow | slope. slope. | slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 


| | і 
Soil name and | Shallow Dwellings | Dwellings Small | Local roads Lawns and 
map symbol | excavations without | with commercial | and streets landscaping 
l basements | basements buildings | - 
| | | 
| | | 
Μςς--------------- |Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Severe: 
Marlow | dense layer, slope. | slope. slope, | slope, large stones 
| slope, wetness | | frost action. | 
| | 
McE--------------- |Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe 
Marlow | slope. slope. | slope. slope. | slope. large stones 
l 1 slope. 
| | 
Anc; | | 
Marlow----------- |Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: 
| dense layer, slope. | wetness, slope. slope, large stones 
| wetness, | slope. frost action. | slope. 
| 
| 
Moderate: | severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
wetness, | wetness, slope. frost action. | small stones 
slope. | large stones 
l slope. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope, slope. slope. slope. 
| 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. wetness, slope. slope, slope. 
slope. frost action. | 
| 
| 
Marlow----------- [Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: | Seve: 
| dense layer, slope. slope, slope. slope, 1 Те stones 
| slope, wetness wetness. frost action. | slope. 
| | 
| Severe: Moderate: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
| wetness, wetness, wetness, slope. frost action. | small stones 
| slope. l | large stones 
l | slope. 
| | 
ἘΠΕ: | | 
Marlow----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. | slope. slope. | large stones 
| | slope. 
I I 
Dixfield--------- Severe: Moderate: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Moderate: 
wetness. wetness, wetness, | slope. frost action. | small stones 
slope. | | large stones 
| | slope. 
| | 
NES | | I 
Monadnock-------- Severe: Moderate: Moderate: | Severe: Moderate: | Severe: 
cutbanks cave. | slope, slope, | slope. slope, | large stones 
| large stones. | large stones. | large stenes. | 
| ! l 
Hermon----------- Severe: |Noderate: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: |Severe: 
cutbanks cave. | slope, slope, | slope. slope, | large stones 
| large stones. | large stones. | large stones. | droughty. 
| | | 
ΜΠΕ»: | | | 
Monadnock-------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
cutbanks cave, | slope. slope. | slope. slope. | large stones 
slope. | l | slope. 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Soil name and | Shallow 
map symbol | excavations 
| 
! 
MhE* : | 
Hermon----------- |Severe: 
| cutbanks cave, 
| slope. 
! 
| 
MXC*: і 
Monadnock-------- |Severe: 
| cutbanks cave. 
| 
| 

Hermon----------- Severe: 
cutbanks cave. 

Dixfield--------- Severe: 
wetness. 

MXE*: 

Monadnock-------- Severe: 
cutbanks cave, 
slope. 

Hermon----------- Severe: 
cutbanks cave, 
slope. 

Dixfield--------- Severe: 
wetness. 

NaBt: 

Naskeag------- =-- | Severe: 

Gepth to rock, 
Cutbanks cave, 
wetness. 

Schoodic--------- Severe: 
depth to rock 

NBB*: 

Naskeag---------- Severe: 
depth to rock, 
Cutbanks cave 
wetness. 

Schoodic--------- Severe: 
depth to rock. 

| 

| 
Lyman------------ |Severe: 

| depth to rock. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| | 
Dwellings | Dwellings Small Local roads | Lawns and 
without | with commercial and streets | landscaping 
basements | _ basements buildings 
| | 
| | 
l | 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
slope. | slope. slope. slope. large stones 
| droughty, 
| slope. 
| 
! 
Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: Moderate; Severe: 
slope, | slope, slope. slope, large stones 
large stones. | large stones. large stones. 
| 
Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: Severe: 
slope, | slope, slope. | slope, large stones 
large stones. | large stones. large stones. | droughty. 
| | 
Moderate: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
wetness, | wetness. slope. | frost action. | small stones 
slope. 1 | large stones 
| slope. 
| 
| 
$еуеге: Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. slope. | slope. large stones 
| slope. 
| 
Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope. | slope. | large stones 
| | roughty, 
| slope. 
| I 
|Moderate: Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: 
| wetness, wetness. slope. frost action. | small stones 
| slope. large stones 
Ι slope. 
I 
| 
| Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. wetness, | wetness. wetness. wetness. 
Ι depth to rock. 
| 
| I 
| severe: Severe: | severe: Severe: Severe: 
.| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. smal] stones 
| i depth to 
1 Ι | rock 
| | 
l | 
$еуеге: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
«| wetness. wetness, | wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
Й depth to rock. | Ι 
| | 
| t 
Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| small stones 
| | depth to 
l | rock 
I | 
Severe: Severe; |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to 
| | rock. 
| l 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 


| 
Soil name and Shallow Dwellings Dwellings Small | Local roads Lawns and 
map symbol excavations without with commercial | and streets landscaping 
| | basements basements buildings | 
i 
| 
Νοβ--------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: | severe: Slight. 
Nicholville wetness, frost action, | wetness. frost action. | frost action. 
| | 
NcC-- Severe: iSevere: Severe: | Severe: Moderate: 
Nicholville wetness. frost action. | wetness. slope, | frost action. | slone. 
frost action. | 
| i 
Pg*------~-------— Severe: Slight--------- Slight--------- Slight--------- |Slight--------- Severe: 
Pits Cutbanks cave. | | small stones 
| | droughty. 
| | 
Sa---------------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
Scantic wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness, wetness. 
Ι | low strength, 
| | frost action. | 
| | 
SB*: | | 
Scantic---------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: 
wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness, wetness. 
i | | low strength, 
| | frost action. 
| | 
Biddeford~------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| ponding. ponding. | ponding. ponding. low strength, | ponding, 
i | ponding, excess hums 
| | frost action. 
I | 
SdB*: | Ι 
Scantic---------- | severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| wetness wetness, | wetness. wetness. wetness, wetness. 
| I low strength, 
| 1 frost action. 
| i 
Lamoine---------- | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. low strength, | wetness. 
l l wetness, 
l l frost action. 
| | 
i | 
Scantic----~-----|Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. wetness, wetness. 
| low strength, 
l frost action. [ 
| | 
Lamoine---------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. low strength, | wetness. 
Ι | wetness, | 
l frost action. [ 
| I 
Dixfield--------- |Severe: Moderate: Severe: Moderate: | severe: [Moderate: 
| wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness, frost action. | small stones 
Í slope. | large stones 
I | 
Sfc*: | | 
Д Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | small stones 
| | depth to 
| | | rock. 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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196 Soil Survey 
TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 
| | | 
Soil name and Shallow | Dwellings Dwellings | Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol excavations | without with | commercial and streets | landscaping 
| | basements | basements | buildings l 
| | l 
l | | 
S£C*: | | | 
Rock outcrop----- Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to 
1 l | rock. 
I | | 
SEE*: | | | 
Schoodic--------- | Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock, | slope, depth to rock,| slope, depth ta rock,| smail stones 
slope. depth to rock.| slope. | depth to rock.| slope. | siope, 
[ | depth to 
1 | rock. 
Rock outcrop----- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
Gepth to rock,| slope, depth to rock,| slope, depth to rock,| depth to 
slope. depth to rock.| slope. | depth to rock.| slope. | rock. 
! | 
scat: | | 
Schoodic--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock, | slope, depth to rock,| slope. depth to rock,| small stones 
slope depth to rock.| slope. depth to rock.| slope. | slope, 
| depth to 
| rock. 
| I 
Rock outcrop----- | severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
| depth to rock, | slope, depth to rock,| slope, depth to rock,| depth to 
slope. depth to rock.| slope. depth to rock.| slope. | rock. 
i | 
Lyman------------ | Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
| depth to rock, | slope, depth to rock,| depth to rock,| depth to rock,| slope, 
| slope. depth to rock.| slope. slope. slope. depth to 
Ι | rock. 
| 
SKC*: | | 
Schoodic--------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| small stones 
| | depth to 
| | тоск. 
| | 
Rock outcrop----- |Severe: Severe: | severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to 
! | rock. 
| 1 
Naskeag---------- |Severe Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
| depth to rock, | wetness. | wetness, wetness. wetness. wetness. 
| cutbanks cave, | depth to rock. 
| wetness. | 
| | 
fmB--------------- Severe: Moderate: | Severe: Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: 
Sheepscot cutbanks cave,| wetness. | wetness. wetness, | wetness. droughty. 
wetness. | slope. 
| | 
SoB--------------- Severe: Moderate: |Severe: Moderate: IModerate: Severe: 
Sheepscot. cutbanks cave, | wetness. | wetness. wetness, | wetness. small stones 
wetness | slope. l droughty. 
| | 
Sepccc--— a Severe: Moderate: | severe: Severe: |Moderate: Severe: 
Sheepscot cutbanks cave,| wetness, | wetness. slope. | wetness, small stores 
wetness. slope. | | slope. droughty. 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 


Soil name ang | Shallow 
map symbol | excavations 
| 
| 
SrB*: | 
Sheepscot~------- | Severe: 
| cutbanks cave, 
| wetness 
| 
Rock outcrop----- |Severe: 
| depth to rock. 
| 
| 
Tet: | 
Thorndike-------- |Severe 
| depth to rock. 
| 
| 
I 
Winnecook-------- Moderate: 
| depth to rock, 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 
I 
| 
| 
l 
l 


Severe: 1 
depth to rock. | 
| 
| 
| 
Moderate: | 
depth to rock, | 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 


Moderate: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


| depth to rock. 
| 
Lyman------------ |Severe 
depth to rock. 
τως”: 
Tunbridge-------- Severe 
depth to rock. 
Lyman------------ Severe: 
depth to rock. 
Tw: 
Tunbridge-------- Severe: 
depth to rock.| 
I 
I 
| 
Lyman------------ Severe: 1 
depth to rock. | 
| 
| 
Moderate: | 
dense layer, | 
slope. | 
| 
оа: | 
Udorthents. ! 
| 
Urban land------- Variable------- | 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
depth to 


Severe: 


depth to 


rock. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Dwellings Small 
with commercial 
basements buildings 
Severe: Moderate: 
wetness. wetness, 
slope. 
Severe: Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to rock. 
Severa: Moderate: 
depth to rock.| slope, 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 
Moderate: Severe: 
depth to rock,| slope. 
slope. 
Severe: Moderate: 
depth to rock. | slope, 
| depth to rock. 
| 
Severe: | severe: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
| 
| 
| 
Severe: | Severe: 
depth to rock.| slope. 
| 
| 
Severe: severe: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock, 
| slope. 
| 
| 
Severe: | Severe: 
depth to rock. | slope. 
| 
| 
I 
Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to rock, 
| slope. 
| 
Moderate: |Severe: 
wetness, | slope. 
slope. l 
| 
! 
l 
| 
Variable------- [Variable------- 


| 
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Local roads Lawns and 
and streets landscaping 
Moderate: Severe: 
wetness, droughty. 
Severe: Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to 
rock 
Moderate: Severe: 
depth to rock, | small stones 
frost action. | depth to 
rock. 
| 
Moderate: Severe: 
slope, small stones 


frost action. | 
| 


| 
Moderate: [Moderate: 
depth to rock, | droughty. 
frost acticn. | 


Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to 
| rock. 
| 
| 
Moderate: [Moderate : 
depth to rock, | droughty, 
slope, | slope. 
frost action. | 
| 
Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to 
| rock. 
і 
| 
Moderate: |Moderate: 
depth to rock, | droughty, 
slope, | slope. 
frost action. | 
| 
Severe: |Severe: 
depth to rock.| depth to 
| rock. 
| 
Moderate: |Moderate: 
frost action. | slope. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Variable------- |variable 


Soil Survey 
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TABLE 10.--Building Site Development--Continued 

| | | 
Soil name and Shallow | Dwellings Dwellings I Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol excavations without with | commercial and streets | landscaping 

basements | basements | buildings 

| | 

| | 

ЖА: | | 

Waskish---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: jSevere: 
excess humus, | wetness, wetness, | wetness, wetness, | too acid, 
wetness. low strength. low strength. | low strength. frost action. | wetness, 

| | excess hums 
| | 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
excess humus, | ponding, ponding, ponding, ponding, | ponding, 
| ponding. low strength. low strength. | low strength. | frost action. | excess humus 
| 
WkC^: | | 
Winnecook-------- |Moderate: Slight--------- Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: 
| depth to rock. depth to rock.| slope. frost action. | droughty. 
| | 
Thorndike-------- | severe: Moderate: | severe: Moderate: Moderate: Severe: 
| depth to rock. | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | slope, depth to rock, | small stones 
| large stones. | depth to rock,| frost action. | depth to 
| | large stones. rock. 
| | 
Wo---------------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Wonsqueak | excess humus, | flooding, | flooding, flooding, ponding, ponding, 
| ponding. ponding, | ponding. ponding, flooding, flooding, 
low strength. | low strength. | frost action. | excess humus 
| 
Ws*: | | 
Wonsqueak-------- |Severe: Severe: | severe: Severe: severe: Severe: 
| excess humus, | ponding, | ponding. ponding, | ponding, ponding, 
ponding. low strength. | low strength. | frost acticn. excess humus 
! 

Bucksport-------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
excess humus, | ponding, | ponding, ponding, | ponding, ponding, 
ponding. low strength. | low strength. | low strength. | frost action. | excess humus 

| ! 
WI*: | | 

Мопасцеак-------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
excess humus, | ponding, ponding. ponding, | ponding, ponding, 
ponding. low strength. low strength. | frost action. | excess humus 

| 

Bucksport-------- Severe: Severe: Severa: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
excess humus, | ponding, ponding, ponding, | ponding, ponding, 
ponding. low strength. | low strength. | low strength. | frost action. | excess humus 

! 

Sebago----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: 

excess humus, | ponding, ponding, ponding, | ponding, ponding, 


ponding. 


low strength. | low strength. 


low strength. | frost action. 


! 
| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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-Sanitary Facilities 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "good," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation) 


Soil name and Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench Area Daily cover 
map symbol absorption areas sanitary sanitary for landfill 
fields | landfill Ι landfill 
| 
I 
AdB------- iE REIR Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Adams poor filter. seepage. seepage, | seepage. seepage, 
too sandy. | too sandy. 
λᾶς--------- πττ----- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
Adams poor filter. slope, seepage, | seepage. seepage, 
seepage. too sandy. too sandy. 
! 
Li ~--- Severe: Sevare: Severe: severe: Poor: 
Biddeford ponding, excess humus, ponding, | ponding. too clayey, 
percs slowly. | ponding. too clayey. | hard te pack, 
l ponding. 
| | 
ΒΕΒ, ВОВ, BhB------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
Brayton wetness, | wetness. wetness. | wetness. small stones, 
percs slowly. | | wetness. 
! 
BSB*, BTB* | 
Brayton------------ Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
wetness, | wetness. wetness. | wetness. small stones, 
percs slowly. | wetness. 
| | 
Colonel------------ Severe: | Severe: Severe: [Severe: Poor: 
wetness, | wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
percs slowly. | 
I 
BwC----------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: | Moderate: Poor: 
Buxton wetness, | slope. wetness, wetness, too clayey. 
percs slowly. too clayey. slope. 
| 
Severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
wetness, | slope. wetness, slope. too clayey, 
percs slowly, | slope, slope. 
slope. | too clayey. 
| 
Ch------------------ Severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Charles flooding, flooding, flooding, flooding, wetness, 
wetness. wetness. wetness. wetness. 
| 
CoB----------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Colton poor filter. seepage. seepage, seepage. seepage, 
too sandy. j too sandy, 
Small stones. 
Οος----------------- Severe: Severe; Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Colton poor filter, seepage, seepage, seepage, seepage, 
slope. too sandy. too sandy, 


Small stones. 


Cok----------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Colton poor filter, seepage, Seepage, seepage, seepage, 
slope. slope. slope, slope. too sandy, 
too sandy. | small stones. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--Sanitary Facilities--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| | 
Soil name and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench | Area Daily cover 
map symbol absorption I areas sanitary | sanitary for landfill 
fields 1 ] landfill l landfill l 
| | 
| | 
CRE*: | | 
Colton------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
poor filter, | seepage, seepage, | seepage, seepage, 
slope. | slope. slope, | slope too sandy, 
| too sandy. | small stones. 
| | 
Adams-------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: {Severe: Poor: 
poor filter, | slope, slope, | slope, seepage, 
slope. | seepage. seepage, | seepage. too sandy, 
l too sandy. | slope. 
| | 
csc: | | 
Colton------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
poor filter. | seepage, seepage, | seepage seepage, 
| slope. too sandy. | too sandy, 
| | small stones. 
| | 
Adams-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
poor filter. | slope, seepage, | seepage seepage, 
| seepage. too sandy. | too sandy. 
| | 
Sheepscot---------- Sewere: Severe: Severe: | емеге: Poor: 
wetness, | seepage, seepage, | seepage, seepage, 
poor filter. wetness. wetness, | wetness. too sandy, 
too sandy. | small stones. 
| 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Fair: 
Dixfield wetness, wetness. wetness. wetness. small stones, 
percs slowly. wetness. 
Ρας---------- πας Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Fair: 
Dixfield wetness, slope, wetness. wetness, small stones, 
percs slowly. wetness. slope. slope, 
wetness. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Poor: 
Dixfield wetness, slope, wetness. wetness, small stones. 
percs slowly. wetness. | slope. 
\ | 
DsB*: | | | 
Dixfield---------— |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Moderate: |Fair: 
| wetness, wetness. | wetness. wetness. | small stones, 
| percs slowly. l | wetness. 
| | | 
|Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe |Poor: 
| wetness, wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
| perca slowly. | | 
| | | 
DtB*: | { i 
Dixfield----------- | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Moderate: | Poor: 
| wetness, wetness. | wetness. wetness. | small stones. 
| percs slowly. | l 
| | | 
Colonel------------ |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| wetness, wetness. | wetness. wetness | wetness. 
| percs slowly. | | 
| | | 
DWB*: | I | 
Dixfield----------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Moderate: | Poor: 
| wetness, wetness, | wetness. wetness. | small stones. 
| percs slowly. 1 | 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--Sanitary Facilities--Continued 


| 
Soil name and Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench | Area Daily cover 
map symbol absorption areas sanitary | sanitary for landfill 
fields | landfill 1 landfill 
| 
I 
I 
Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
wetness, wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
percs slowly. | 
I 
Tunbridge---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | seepage, depth to rock, | depth to rock, area reclaim. 
| depth to rock. seepage. | seepage. 
| | 
Go------------------ Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
Gouldsboro flooding, | flooding, flooding, | flooding, | ponding, 
ponding, | ponding. ponding, | ponding. excess salt, 
percs slowly. | excess humus. | hard to pack. 
| ! 
σεν: | I 
Gouldsboro--------- | Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
flooding, | flooding, flooding, | flooding, ponding, 
ponding, | ponding. ponding, | ponding. excess salt, 
percs slowly. | excess hums. | hard to pack. 
| | 
Beaches------- ~---- | Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
flooding, | seepage, flooding, | flooding, seepage, 
wetness, | flooding, seepage, | seepage, too sandy, 
poor filter. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. small stones. 
| | | 
HcC*: l | | 
Hermon------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
poor filter. | seepage, seepage, | seepage. seepage, 
| slope. too sandy. 1 too sandy, 
l l small scones. 
| | 
Colton------------- Severe: | Severe: Severe: | Severe: Poor: 
poor filter, | seepage, seepage, | seepage. seepage, 
| slope. too sandy. | toa sandy, 
| | small stones. 
| | 
Rock outcrop------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock, depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| slope. | 
| і 
| 
[Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
| seepage. seepage, | seepage. | seepage, 
| too sandy. | too sandy, 
| small stones, 
I 
Monadnock--------- -|Slight----------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
| seepage. seepage. seepage. | seepage. 
| 
I 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
poor filter. | seepage, seepage, seepage. seepage, 
| slope. too sandy. toa sandy, 
| small stones. 
| 
Monadnuock---------- Moderate: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
slope. | seepage, seepage. seepage, seepage. 
| slope. 
| l 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--Sanitary Facilities--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| 
Soil name and Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench Arca | Daily cover 
map symbol absorption areas sanitary sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
HCB*: 
Hermbn------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
poor filter. seepage. seepage, seepage. seepage, 
too sandy. too sandy, 
small stones. 
Monadnock---------- Slight----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| seepage. seepage. seepage. seepage. 
| 
HtC*: Ι 
Hermon------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
poor filter. | seepage, seepage, seepage. seepage, 
| slope. too sandy. too sandy, 
| small stones. 
| 
Monadnock---------- Moderate: |Severe: Bevere: |Severe: Poor: 
slope. | seepage, seepage. | seepage. seepage. 
! slope. 
| 
HtE*: | | 
Hermon------------- Severe: | severe: Severe: | Severe: Poor: 
poor filter, | seepage, seepage, | seepage, seepage, 
slope. | slope. slope, slope. too sandy, 
l too sandy. | small stones. 
| | 
Мопадпоск---------- Severe: | severe: Severe: | severe: Poor: 
slope. | seepage, seepage, seepage, seepage, 
| slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
| | 
Нус": | l 
Hermon------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe: Poor: 
poor filter. | seepage, seepage, | seepage. seepage, 
| slope. too sandy. l too sandy, 
| l gmall stones. 
| I 
Monadnock---------- Moderate: | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
slope. seepage, seepage. seepage. seepage. 
| slope. 
I | 
Dixfield----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Moderate: Poor: 
wetness, slope, wetness. wetness, small stones. 
percs slowly. | wetness. | slope. 
| 
| | 
Severe: | Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
poor filter, seepage, seepage, | seepage, seepage, 
slope. | slope. slope, | slope. too sandy, 
too sandy. Small stones. 
Monadnock---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
slope. seepage, seepage, seepage, seepage, 
slope. slope. slope. slope. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate; Poor: 
wetness, slope, wetness. wetness, small stones. 
percs slowly. wetness. Slope. 


See footnote at 


end of table. 
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| 
Soil name and Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench Area | Daily cover 
map symbol absorption areas sanitary sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfill landfill 
| 
| 
ieee ee Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
Kinsman wetness, seepage, seepage, seepage, | seepage, 
poor filter. wetness. wetness, wetness | too sandy, 
too sandy. | wetness. 
| 
Kw: | 
Kinsman------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
wetness, seepage, seepage, seepage, | seepage, 
poor filter, wetness. wetness, wetness. | too sandy, 
too sandy. | wetness. 
I i 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
ponding, seepage, | ponding. seepage, | ponding. 
percs slowly. excess humus. | ponding. | 
| | 
LaB----------------- Severe: Moderate: |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
Lamoine j wetness, slope. | wetness, wetness. | too clayey, 
percs slowly. | too clayey | wetness. 
| i 
| і 
Severe: Moderate: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| wetness, slope. | wetness, wetness | too clayey, 
percs slowly. | too clayey. | wetness. 
| | I 
Scantic------------ Severe: Slight----------- |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
percs slowly, | wetness, wetness | wetness, 
| wetness. | του clayey. { too clayey. 
| | | 
LCB*: Ι Ι 
Lamoine------------ [Severe Moderate |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| wetness, slope. | wetness, wetness. | too clayey, 
| регсз slowly. | too clayey. | wetness. 
I I | 
-- | Severe: Slight----------- | severe: Severe: [Ῥοοσ: 
| percs slowly, | wetness, wetness, | wetness, 
| wetness. | too clayey. | too clayey. 
| | | 
Buxton------------- | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Moderate: | Poor: 
| wetness, slope. | wetness, wetness, | too clayey. 
| percs slowly. | too clayey. slope. l 
| | | 
IgB*: | | | 
- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock, slope, | depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock. 
| depth to rock. | seepage. 1 
| | | 
Brayton------------ |Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| wetness, wetness. | wetness. wetness. | small stones, 
| peres slowly. l | wetness. 
| | | 
LHC*: | | 1 
L: - |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: {Poor: 
| depth to rock. slope, | depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock. 
| depth to rock. | Seepage. | 
| | | 
Brayton------------ |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| wetness, wetness. | wetness. wetness. | small stones, 
| percs slowly. | | wetness. 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--Sanitary Facilities--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| | | 
Soil name and | Septic tank Sewage lagoon | Trench Area | Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption areas l sanitary sanitary | for landfill 
| ks |_| landfill, landfill l 
| | ! 
| | | 
nace | I l 
Schoodic----------- |Severe Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
! slope. | seepage. | 
\ ! | 
LsE* | | | 
Lyman-------------- {Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| slope, slope, | slope, depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| depth to rock. depth to rock. | depth to rock. seepage, | slope- 
| | slope. \ 
| l | 
Schoodic----------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: [ Poor: 
| depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
slope. slope. seepage, slope. | slope. 
slope, 1 
| 
LTE*: | 
Lymer S855 EDS SSE Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
slope, slope, slope, depth to rock, depth to rock, 
depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. seepage, slope. 
slope. | 
Schoodic----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock, 
Slope. slope. seepage, slope. slope. 
slope. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock, 
slope. slope. 
τως”: 
Lyman-------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | slope, depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock 
| depth to rock. seepage. 
| 
Tunbridge---------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | seepage, depth to rock, depth to rock, area reclaim. 
| depth to rock, seepage. seepage. 
| slope. | 
| | 
ціс": | I 
Ίγπο-------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | slope, depth to rock. | depth to rock, depth to rock. 
| depth to rock. | seepage. 
| | 
Tunbridge---------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | seepage, depth to rock, | depth to rock, area reciaim. 
{ depth to rock, seepage. | seepage. 
| slope. | 
| | 
Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock, | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
| slope. seepage. l 
| | 
MaC----------------- Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: | Moderate: Fair: 
Marlow percs slowly. | slope. slope. | wetness, small stones, 
| | slope. slope, 
1 I wetness. 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--Sanitary Facilities--Continued 


| | | 
Soil name and | Septic tank Sewage lagcon | Trench Area | Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption areas | sanitary sanitary | for landfill 
l fields | landfill landfill | 
| | | 
| l | 
MaD----------------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
Marlow | peres slowly, slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
| slope. | | 
ex | | 
МЫС----------------- |Severe: Severe: |Moderate: Moderate: |Fair: 
Marlow | peres siowly. slope. | slope. slope, wetness. | small stones, 
| | slope, 
| 1 | wetness 
| | | 
Μοξ----------------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
Marlow | percs slowly, slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
| slope, | 
Μος----------------- |Severe: Severe: |Moderate: Moderate: | Poor: 
Marlow | percs slowly. slope. slope. slope, wetness. small stones, 
| | | wetness. 
i | 
-|Severe; Severe: |Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Marlow | percs slowly, slope. | slope. slope. small stones, 
| slope. slope. 
| 
πολι | " 
Marlgw------------- |Severe: Severe: |Moderate: Moderate: Fair: 
| peres slowly. slope. slope. slope. small stones, 
l slope. 
Dixfield-- Severe: Severe: Moderate: | Poor: 
slope, wetness. wetness, small stones. 
| percs slowly. wetness, slope. 
| 
MDEY: 
Marlow------------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| percs slowly, slope. slope. slope, slope. 
| slope. 
| 
Dixfield----------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
wetness, slope, wetness, slope. small stones, 
percs slowly, wetness. slope. slope. 
slope. 
M3GC*: 
Marlow------------- Severe: Severe: Moderate: Moderate: Poor: 
percs slowly. slope. slope. slope. small stones, 
slope, 
Dixfield----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Poor: 
wetness, slope, wetness. wetness, small stones. 
percs slowly. wetness. slope. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
percs slowly, slope. slope. slope. small stones, 
slope. slope. 
Dixfield----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Poor: 
wetness, slope, wetness. | wetness, small stones. 
percs slowly. wetness. | slope. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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“TABLE 11.--Sanitary Facilities--Continued 


Soil Survey 


i | 
Soil name and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench | Area Daily cover 
map symbol absorption | areas sanitary | sanitary for landfill 
fields 1 landfill [ landfill 
| | 
| | | 
мисе: | | 
Monadnock---------- Moderate: | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
large stones, | seepage, seepage, | seepage seepage. 
slope. | slope, large stones. | 
| large stones. | 
| | 
Hermon------------- Severe: | severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
poor filter. | seepage, seepage, | seepage. seepage, 
| slope. too sandy. | too sandy, 
| 1 small stones. 
i 
MhE*: | | 
Monadneck---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
slope. | seepage, seepage, | seepage, seepage, 
| slope, slope, | slope. | slope. 
| large stones. large stones. | 
I | 
Hermon------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: [Severe: Poor: 
poor filter, seepage, seepage, ] seepage, seepage, 
slope. slope, slope, slope. | too sandy, 
too sandy. | small stones. 
i 
MXC*: 1 I 
Monadnock---------- Moderate: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
large stones, seepage, seepage, seepage. ge. 
slope. slope, large stones, 
large stones. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
poor filter. seepage, seepage, seepage. seepage, 
slope. too sandy, l | too sandy, 
l | small stones. 
! 
Dixfield----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Poor: 
wetness, slope, wetness. | wetness, Small stones. 
percs slowly. wetness. | slope. [| 
MXE*: ] 
Monadnock---------- | Severe: Severe: | severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| slope. seepage, | seepage, seepage, | seepage, 
| slope, | slope, slope. | slope. 
| large stones, | large stones. 
| | | 
Hermon------------- | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: ]Poor: 
| poor filter, seepage, | seepage, seepage, | seepage, 
| slope. slope. | slope, slope. | too sandy, 
| { too sandy. | small stones. 
| | | 
Dixfield----------- |Severe: Severe: |Sevexe: Moderate: |Poor: 
| wetness, slope, | wetness. wetness, | small stones. 
| peres slowly. wetness. | slope. | 
| | | 
NaB*: i | | 
Naskeag------------ |Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Poor: 
| depth to rock, seepage, | depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| wetness, depth to rock. | seepage, seepage, | seepage, 
| poor filter. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
| | | | 
Schoodic----------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| depth to rock. depth to rock. | depth to rock, depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
| тут | 


See footnote at 


end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--Sanitary Facilities--Continued 


| | 
Soil name and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench 1 Агеа Daily cover 
map symbol absorption | areas sanitary { sanitary for landfill 
fields l landfill 1 landfill | 
| | 
| | 
i | 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: (Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock, | seepage, depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, 
wetness, | depth to rock. seepage, | seepage, seepage, 
poor filter, l wetness. wetness. wetness. 
| 
Schoodic----------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. 
} seepage. 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. 
| seepage. 
NcB----------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Good. 
Nicholville wetness. wetness wetness. wetness 
Nec------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate Fair: 
Nicholville wetness. slope, wetness. slope, slope. 
wetness wetness. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Slight----------- Poor: 
poor filter. seepage. seepage, seepage, 
too sandy, too sandy, 
| small stones. 
I 
Sa------------------ Severe: Slight- Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Scantic percs slowly, wetness, wetness. wetness, 
wetness. too clayey. | teo clayey. 
| 
SB*: 1 
Scantic------------ Severe: Slight----------- Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
percs slowlv, wetness, wetness. | wetness, 
wetness. | too clayey. | too clayey. 
| I 
Biddeford---------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
ponding, excess hums, | ponding, ponding. | too clayey, 
| регсѕ slowly. ponding. | too clayey. | hard to pack, 
| | | ponding. 
| | | 
SaB*: | | l 
Scantic------------ |Severe: Slight----------- Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| wetness, | wetness, wetness. | wetness, 
| peres siowly. too clayey. | too clayey. 
| | i 
Lamoine--------- --- Severe: Moderate: | Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| wetness, slope. | wetness, wetness. | too clayey, 
| percs slowly, | too clayey. | wetness. 
i | | 
l | 
[Severe: Slight----------- |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| wetness, | wetness, wetness. | wetness, 
| percs slowly. | too clayey. | too clayey. 
i | 
Lamoine------------ |Severe: Moderate: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| wetness, slope. wetness, wetness. | too clayey, 
| peres slowly. | too clayey. | wetness. 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--Sanitary Pacilities--Contimied 


Soil Survey 


| 
Soil name and Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench Area | Daily cover 
map symbol absorption areas sanitary Sanitary for landfill 
fields | landfill landfill 
SEB*: 
Dixfield----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Moderate: Poor: 
wetness, wetness. wetness. wetness. small stones. 
perce slowly. 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| slope. seepage. 
| 
Rock outcrop------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| siope. 
! 
| ἱ 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, 
slope. | slope. seepage, | slope. slope. 
i slope. | 
| | 
Rock outcrop------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock, depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock, 
| slope. l slope. 
| | 
SGE*: | | 
Schoodic----------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, 
slope. | slope. seepage, | slope. slope. 
| slope. | 
| | 
Rock ош©стор------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock, depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock, 
| slope. | slope. 
| | 
Lyman-------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
slope, | slope, slope, | depth to rock, depth to rock, 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock. | seepage, slope. 
| | slope. 
| | 
SKC*: | | 
Schaodic----------~ Severe: | Severe: Severe: | severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| slope. seepage. | 
| | 
Rock outerop------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock. 
| slope. | 
| | 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock, seepage, depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock, 
wetness, | depth to rock. seepage, seepage, seepage, 
poor filter. wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
l | 
SMB, SoB------------ Severe: | severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
Sheepscat wetness, | seepage, seepage, | seepage, seepage, 
poor filter. wetness. wetness, wetness. too sandy, 
too sandy, | small stones. 
| 
Босат ететан Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Sheepscot wetness, seepage, seepage, seepage, seepage, 
poor filter. slope, wetness, wetness. too sandy, 
wetness. too sandy. small stones. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--Sanitary Facilities--Continued 


Soil name and Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench Area | Daily cover 
map symbol absorption areas sanitary sanitary | for landfill 
fields landfill |  landfili | 0 
| 
| 
1 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
wetness, seepage, seepage, seepage, | seepage, 
poor filter. wetness. wetness, wetness. | too sandy, 
too sandy. | small stones. 
l | 
Rock outerop------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: |Poor: 


depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
| | 
| ! 


Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock, depth to rock. | depth to rock, 
| slope, | large stones. | seepage, 
large stones. | | small stones. 
1 | | 
Winnecook---------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock. depth to rock. | depth to rock, 
| slope. 1 | small stones. 
| | l 
TuB*: Ι I | 
Tunbridge---------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| depth to rock. seepage, | depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock. 
| depth to rock. | seepage. seepage. | 
| | | 
Lyman-------------- |Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| depth to rock. depth to rock. | depth to rock. depth to rock, | depth to rock, 
| | seepage. | small stones. 
| | 
τως. | 
Tunbridge---------- {Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| depth to rock. seepage, | depth to rock, depth to rock, | depth to rock. 
l depth to rock, | seepage. seepage. 
! slope. i 
| 
Lyman-------------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Poor; 
| depth to rock. slope, depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock, 
depth to rock. seepage. small stones. 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| depth to rock. seepage, @epth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock. 
depth to rock, seepage. seepage. 
slope. 
Lyman-------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. Slope, depth to rock. depth to rock, depth to rock, 
depth to rock. | seepage. small stones. 
| 
Narlow-------- Severe: Severe: Moderate: [Moderate: Fair: 
percs slowly. slope. slope. | wetness, small stones, 
| slope. slope, 
1 wetness. 
| 
σα»: l 
Udorthents--------- Variable--------- Variable--------- Variable--------- |Variable--------- Variable, 
| I 
Urban land--------- Variable--------- | Variabile--------- Variable--------- |Variable--------- Variable. 
I | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--Sanitary Facilities--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| | 
Soil name and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon Trench | Area Daily cover 
map symbol absorption | areas sanitary | sanitary for landfill 
| fields 1 | landfill | landfill 
! 
| | 
was: | 
Waskish------------ Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Poor: 
wetness, | seepage, seepage, seepage, wetness, 
poor filter. | excess hums, wetness, | wetness. excess humus, 
| wetness. excess hums. | too acid. 
| 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
ponding. seepage, seepage, seepage, ponding, 
excess humus, ponding, ponding. excess humus. 
ponding. excess hums. 
WkC*; 
Winnecook---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
depth to rock. depth ta rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. depth to rock, 
slope. small stones. 
Thorndike---------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
| depth to rock depth to rock, depth to rock depth to rock. depth ta rock, 
l slope. seepage, 
small stones. 
| 
Νο-----ττττττττττ--- |Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
Wonsqueak flooding, seepage, | flooding, flooding, | ponding. 
| ponding, flooding, | ponding. seepage, 
| percs slowly. excess humus. | ponding. | 
| | 
μον: | | 
Wonsqueak---------- |Severe: Severe: Severe: Severe: | Peor: 
ponding, seepage, | ponding. seepage, | ponding. 
| percs slowly. excess humus. | ponding. l 
| | | 
Bucksport---------- |Severe: Severe: | severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| ponding, seepage, | seepage, seepage, | ponding, 
| peres slowly. excess humus, | ponding, ponding. | excess humus. 
| ponding. | excess humus. 1 
| I | 
wre: | | | 
Wonsqueak---------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Poor: 
| ponding, seepage, | ponding. seepage, | ponding. 
| percs slowly. excess humus. | ponding. | 
| | | 
Bucksport---------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| ponding, seepage, | seepage, seepage, | ponding, 
| percs slowly. excess hums, | ponding, ponding. | excess humus. 
| ponding. | excess humus. | 
| | | 
-|Severe: Severe: | Severe: Severe: | Poor: 
| pending. seepage, | seepage, seepage, | ponding, 
| excess humus, | ponding, ponding. | excess humus 
ponding. | excess humus. | 


| 
! 
| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation) 


Soil name and Roadfill 
map symbol 


Sand Gravel Topsoil 


Good----------------- | Probable------------- Improbable: | Poor: 

| too sandy. | too sandy. 
| 
Poor: Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
Biddeford low strength, excess fines. excess fines. | too clayey, 
wetness. | wetness. 
| 
BfB, Вов, BhB- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
Brayton wetness. excess fines. excess fines, | small stones, 
| area reclaim, 
| wetness. 
| 
BSB*, BTB*: | 
Brayton-------------- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: [Poor: 
wetness. excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
| area reclaim, 
| wetness. 
| 
Fair: Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
wetness. excess fines. excess fines. | area reclaim, 
| small stones. 
| 
BwO---~----~---------- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
Buxton low strength. excess fines. excess fines, | too clayey. 


BwD---~---------~----- |Poor: Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
Buxton | low strength. excess fines. excess fines. | too clayey, 
| slope. 


|Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones, 


too sandy. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones, 


too sandv. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
small stones, 


too sandy. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12,--Construction Materials--Continued 


| 
Soil name and Roadfill I Sand Gravel Topsoil 
map symbol | 
Poor: 
too sandy. 
Poor: 
too sandy, 
small stones, 
area reclaim. 
DaB, DaC-------------- Fair: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Dixfield wetness. excess fines. excess fines. small stones. 
DHC- Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Dixfield wetness. excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
area reclaim. 
DsB*: 
Dixfield------------- Fair: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. excess fines. excess fines. small stones. 
Colongl-------------- Fair: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. excess fines. | excess fines. area reclaim, 
| small stones. 
DtB*: | 
Dixfield-------------|Fair: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. excess fines. | excess fines. small stones, 
| area reclaim. 
| 
Colonel-------------- Fair: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. excess fines. | excess fines. area reclaim, 
Ι small stones. 
| 
DWB*: l 
Dixfield------------- |Fair: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
| wetness. excess fines. | excess fines. small stones, 
l l area reclaim, 
| | 
Colonel-------------- |Fair: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. excess fines. | excess fines. area reclaim, 
| small stones. 
| 
Tunbridge------------ Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
| area reclaim. excess fines. | excess fines. small stones. 
i 
Ga-------------------- |Poor: ‘Improbable: | improbable: Poor: 
Gouldsboro | low strength, excess fines. | excess fines. excess salt, 
| wetness. l wetness. 
| | 
Gt*; | 
Gouldsboro----------- |Poor: Imprcbable: Improbable; Poor: 
| low strength, excess fines. excess fines. excess salt, 
| wetness. wetness. 
| 
-|Poor: Probable------------- Probable------------- |Poor: 
| wetness. | too sandy, 
| | small stones, 
| | area reclaim. 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--Construction Materials--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


| 
| Roadfili 
| 


Sand 


Gravel 


Topsoil 


Hec*: 
Hermon--------------- 


Colton--------------- 


Rock outer: 


1 
| 
| 


|Fair: 
| large stones. 


Fair; 


large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


HVC*: 
Hermon--------------- 


slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Improbable: 
too sandy. 


|Poor: 

too sandy, 
small stones, 
area reclaim, 


Poor: 
small stones, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
depth to rock. 


Poor: 
too sandy, 

| small stones, 
area reclaim, 


Fair: 
small stones. 


small stones, 
| area reclaim. 


Fair: 
small stones, 
| slope. 


Poor: 
too sandy, 


small stones, 
area reclaim, 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 

too sandy, 
small stones, 
area reclaim, 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
too sandy, 


small stones, 
area reclaim, 


Poor: 
small stones. 
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Soil Survey 


Dixfield------------- 


| | 
| Roadfill Sand | Gravel Topsoil 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
|Pair: Improbable: Improbable: Poor 
| wetness. excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
| area reclaim. 
| 
| 
|Poor: Probable------------- Probable------------- |Poor: 
| slope. | too sandy, 
| | small stones, 
l | area reclaim. 
| | 
Роок: Improbable: |Poor: 
slope. too sandy. | small stones, 
| slope. 
| 
Fair: Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
wetness. excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
| area reclaim. 
| 
Poor: Probable------------- Improbable: |Poor: 
wetness. i too sandy. small stones, 
l | wetness. 
| | 
| | 
Poor: Probable------------- Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. too sandy. | small stones, 
| wetness. 
| і 
Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. excess humus, 
1 wetness. 
| 
Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
low strength, excess fines. excess fines. too clayey, 
wetness. wetness. 
i 
Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
low strength, | excess fines. excess fines. too clayey, 
wetness. wetness. 
Poor: ‘Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness, excess fines. excess fines. wetness, 
low strength. too clayey. 
Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
low strength, excess fines. excess fines. too clayey, 
wetness. | wetness. 
Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
wetness, excess fines. excess fines. wetness, 
low strength. too clayey. 
! 
Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
low strength. excess fines. | excess fines. too clayey. 
| 
Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
depth to rock. excess fines. | excess fines. depth to rock, 
small stones. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--Construction Materials--Continued 


I 
Soil name and Roadfill | Sand Gravel Topsoil 
map symbol | 
l 
| 
| 
тов» | 
Brayton-------------- Poor: | improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
| area reclain, 
| wetness. 
| I 
IHC*: l | 
Lyman---------------- Poor: (Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
depth to rock. | excess fines. excess fines. | depth to rock, 
| | small stones. 
| | 
Brayton-------------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
| area reclaim, 
| wetness. 
| l 
Schoodic------------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
depth to rock. excess fines, excess fines. | depth to rock, 


depth to rock, 


depth to rock, 


slope. 

| 
Schoodic------------- | Poor 

| depth to rock, 

| slope 

| 

| 
Rock outcrop--------- [Poor 


| depth to rock, 


| depth to rock. 


Tunbridge------------ | Poor: 


της»: i 
Lyman---------------- |Poor: 

| depth to rock. 

| 

| 
Tunbridge------------ [Poor 


| area reclaim. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
| 
| 
| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 


excess fines, 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


Improbable: 
| excess fines. 


Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| 


| 
| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 


| small stones. 


| Poor: 

| depth to rock, 
| small stones, 
| slope. 

| 

| Poor: 

| depth to rock, 
| small stones, 
| slope. 

| 

| 


| Poor: 

| depth to rock, 
| small stones, 
| slope. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones, 


| slope. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Poor: 
depth to rock, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
depth to rack, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones. 
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TABLE 12.--Construction Materials--Continued 


| | | 
Soil name and | Roadfill Sand Gravel 1 Topsoil 
map symbol | | | 
د‎ сы “э. [= “з, шь = Ë >= s илы == 
| I i ! 
| | 
шс*: | | 
Schoodic------------- |Poor: Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
| depth to rock excess fines. excess fines. | depth to rock, 
| | small stones. 
| | 
MaC------------------- [Good----------------- Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 

Marlow | excess fines. excess fines. | small stones. 

| | 

MaD--—--—---—--------- |Fair: Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 

Marlow siope. excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 

| slope. 
| 
MWbC--—— Good------ Tmprobable; Improbable: |Poar: 
Marlow excess fines. excess fines. | small stones. 
| 
Improbable: Improbable: /Ῥοος: 
excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
| | slope. 
McO-=-- == θοοᾶ----------------- | Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 

Marlow excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
! | area reclaim. 
| | 

MCE un Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 

Marlow slope. | excess fines. excess fines. | small stones, 
| | area reclaim, 
| | slope. 
| | 

MDC*: | { 

Marlow--------------- Good----------------- | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
| excess fines. excess fines. | small stones. 
| I 

Dixfield------------- Fair: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 

wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
| area reclaim. 
i 
MDE*: | 
Marlow--------------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
slope. | excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
| slope- 
| 
| Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
| excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
area reclaim, 
slope. 
MGC*: 
Marlow--------------- Good---------------7- Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
area reclaim. 
Dixfield------------- Fair: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
area reclaim. 
| 
МСЕ»: l 

Marlow--------------- Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 

Slope. excess fines. | excess fines. Small stones, 
| area reclaim, 
l slope. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12,--Construction Materials--Continued 


| 
Soil name and 1 Roadfill | Sand Gravel Topsoil 
map symbol | 
| 
| | 
l 
MGE*: | 
Dixfield------------- |Fair: |Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
| area reclaim, 
| | 
1 | 
Fair: | Probable------------- Improbable: Poor: 
large stones. l too sandy. | large stones, 
l | sma11 stones. 
| | 
Hermon--------------- Fair: l -=| Poor: 
large stones. l | too sandy, 
l | small stones, 
l | area reclaim, 
| | 
MhE*: | 1 
Monadnock------------ Poor: | Pzobable------------- | Inprobable: | Poor: 
slope. | too sandy. | large stones, 
| | small stones, 
| | slope. 
| | 
Hermon--------------- [роог: | Probable------------- Probable------------- |Poor: 
slope. I | too sandy, 
| | small stones, 
| | area reclaim. 
| 
MXC*: 1 
Monadnock------------ Fair: Improbable: | Poor: 
large stones. too sandy. | large stones, 
| small stones, 
| | 
Hernon--------------- Fair: Probable------------- | Probable------------- | Poor: 
large stones. | too sandy, 
| | small stones, 
| area reclaim 
| 
Dixfield- |Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
excesa fines. excess fines. | small stones, 


MXE*: 
Monadnock------------ Poor: 
slope. 
Hermon--------------- Poor: 
Slope. 
Dixfield-----------—- (Pair: 
wetness 
| 
ΝΑΡ! [ 
Naskeag~ Poor: 
{ depth to rock, 
| wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
thin layer. 


| area reclaim. 
| 

| 

|Poor: 

| large stones, 
| small stones, 


| small stones, 
| | area reclaim. 
| 

| Poor: 

| small stones, 
| area reclaim. 
I 

| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: | Poor: 
too sandy. | small stones, 
| wetness. 


| 
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TABLE 12.--Construction Materials--Continued 


Soil name and Roadfill Sand Gravel Topsoil 
map symbol 
== Ë=... ااا ا‎ L n ج‎ 
NaB*: 
Schoodic------------- Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
depth to rack. excess fines. | excess fines. depth ta rock, 


small stones. 


NBB*: | 
Naskeag-------------- Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
depth to rock, thin layer. too sandy. small stones, 
wetness. | wetness. 
| 
Schoodic------------- Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
depth to rock. excess fines. excess fines. depth to rock, 


| small stones. 
| 
Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 

depth to rock. excess fines. | excess fines. depth to rock, 
| small stones. 


NeB------------------- |Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Good. 
Nicholville | frost action. excess fines. | excess Fines. 

| | 
NeC------------------- | Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: Fair: 
Nicholville | frost action. excess fines. | excess fines. slope. 

| | 
pgt----e-——--—-——-——— 1Good----------------- Probable------------- |Probable------------- Poor: 
Pits | 1 too sandy, 


small stones, 
area reclaim. 


Scantic | wetness, excess fines. excess fines. wetness, 
| low strength. too clayey. 


| 
| 
I 
Sa-------------------- jPoor: Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
| 
| 
I 
I | 


| Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
| wetness, excess fines. excess fines. wetness, 
| low strength. 1 соо с1ауеу. 
| | 
Biddeford------------ |Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
| low strength, excess fines. excess fines. too clayey, 
| wetness. wetness. 
Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
excess fines. excess fines, | wetness, 
too clayey. 
Lamoine-------------- | Poor: Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
| low strength, excess fines. excess fines. | too clayey, 
| wetness. | wetness. 
| | 
SEB*: | Ι 
Scantic-------------- {Poor: Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
excess fines. excess fines. | wetness, 
| too clayey. 
і 
Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
| low strength, excess fines. excess fines. | too clayey, 
| wetness. | wetness. 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| 
Soil name and Roadfill | Sand Gravel Topsoil 
map symbol | | 
L zi 
| 
| і 
SEB* | | 
Dixfield------------- Fair: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. small stones, 
| area reclaim. 
ἱ | 
БЕС": | 
Schoodic------------- {Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
depth to rock. | excess fines. excess fines, depth to rock, 
| small stones. 
| 
Poor: | improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
depth to rock. ] excess fines. excess fines. depth to rock. 
| 
SfE*: | i 
Schoodic------------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
depth to rock, | excess fines. excess fines. depth to rock, 
slope. l | small stones, 
1 slope. 
| | 
Rock outcrop--------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
depth to rock, | excess fines. excess fines. | depth to rock, 
slope. | | slope. 
| | 
SGE*: | l 
Schoodic-------~----- Poor | Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
depth to rock, | excess fines. excess fines. | depth to rock, 
Slope l | small stones, 
| | slope. 
! | 
Rock outcrop--------- Poor: | improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
depth to rock, | excess fines. excess fines. | depth to rock, 
Slope. ] slope. 
| 
Lyman---------------- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
depth to rock, excess fines. excess fines. | depth to rock, 
slope. | | small stones, 
| slope. 
I 
SKC*; | 
Schoodic------------- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
depth to rock. excess fines. excess fines, | depth to rock, 
{ small stones. 
| 
Rock outcrop--------- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
depth to rock. excess fines. | excess fines. | depth to rock. 
t | 
Naskeag-------------- Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
depth to rock, thin layer. too sandy. | small stones, 
wetness. | wetness. 
| 
SmB, SoB, SoC--------- Pair: Probable-----------—- Probable------------- |Poor: 
Sheepscot wetness. | too sandy, 
| small stones, 
Ι | area reclaim, 
| | 
SrB*: | | 
Sheepscot------------ [ғаіғ: Probable------------- Probable------------- [Роог: 
| wetness. | too sandy, 
| | small stones, 
| | area reclaim. 
l | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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| | | 
Soil name and | Roadfill | Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol | | | 
z Εις... ڪا‎ O a ------- ] 
| | | 
| | | 
SrB*: | | | 
Rock outcrop--------- ]Poor: Improbable: |Improbable: ]Poor: 
| depth to rock. excess fines. excess fines. | depth to rock 
| | 
тыс: | | 
Thorndike------------ | Poor: Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
| depth to rock. thin layer. thin layer. | depth to rock, 
| | small stones 
| | 
Winnecook------------ |Poor: Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
| depth to rock. | excess fines. excess fines. | small stones. 
| 
тов", τας" i 
Tunbridge------------ Poor: Improhable: Improbable: |Poor: 
depth to rock. excess fines. excess fines. | small stones. 
1 
Lyman------------77-- Poor Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
depth to rock. excess fines. excess fines. | @epth to rock, 
| area reclaim, 
| | small stones. 
| I 
πιο": | 1 
Tunbridge------------ Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: |Poor: 
depth to rock, | excess fines. excess fines. | small stones. 
| | 
Lyman---------------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: | Poor: 
depth to rock. | excess fines. excess fines. | depth to rock, 


| 

l 

| 

| improbable: 

| excess fines. 


uae: | 
Udorthents----------- Variable------------- |variable------------- 
| 
Urban land----------- Variable------------- |Variable------------- 
| 
wat: | 
Waskish-------------- Poor: | Improbable: 
wetness. | excess humus. 
| 
Sebago--------------- Poor: Improbable: 
wetness. excess hums, 
WkC*: 
Winnecook------------ |Poor: Improbable: 
depth to rock. excess fines. 
Thorndike------------ Poor: Improbable: 
depth to rock. thin layer. 
Improbable: 
excess fines. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Wariable------------- 


lVariable------------- 


Improbable: 
excess humus. 


| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| improbable: 
| thin layer. 
| 


| 
| Improbable: 


| excess fines. 
| 
| 


| area reclaim, 
| small stones. 
| 

Poor: 

small stones. 
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| i 
Soil name and Roadfill | Sand Gravel I Topsoil 
map symbol | | 
1 П 
| 
I 
|Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
| excess fines. excess fines. excess humus, 
l wetness. 
| 1 
Bucksport------------ Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: [Poor: 
wetness | excess humus. | excess humus. | excess humus, 
| wetness. 
| | 
wW: | | 
Wonsqueak------------ Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
wetness. | excess fines. excess fines. | excess humus, 
| wetness. 
| | 
| Improbable: Improbable: ]Poor: 
| excess humus. excess humus. | excess humus, 
| ] wetness. 
| | 
Sebago--------------- Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: [| Poor: 
wetness. | excess hums. excess humus. | excess humus, 
| wetness. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of "slight," 
"moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The information in this table 
indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite investigation) 


L Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond Embankments, | Aguifer-fed Terraces 
map symbol | reservoir dikes, and | excavated Drainage Irrigation and Grassed 
L areas levees | ponds diversions | waterways 
| | 
| | 
{Severe: Deep to water |Droughty, Too sandy------ [Droughty. 
| no water. fast intake, 
l slope. 
| 
|Severe: Deep to water |Droughty, Slope, |Slope, 
| no water. fast intake, too sandy. droughty. 
| slope. | 
| | 
|Severe: Ponding, Ponding, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
| slow refill. percs slowly, | percs slowly. | ponding, erodes 
pack, | frost action. | peres slowly. | easily, 
| | percs 
| | slowly. 
| | | 
Severe: |Severe: Percs slowly, |Slope, Wetness, ]Wetness, 
piping, | no water. frost action, | wetness, percs slowly. | droughty. 
wetness. | slope. | droughty. 
| i | | 
Severe: | Severe: Peres slowly, |Slope, Wetness, ]wetness. 
piping, | no water. frost action, | wetness, percs slowly. | 
wetness. Н slope. | droughty. | 
| | | 
| | | 
Severe: Severe: {Percs slowly, |Slope, [Wetness, [wetness . 
piping, no water. frost action, | wetness, percs slowly. { 
wetness. slope. | droughty. | 
I | 
Severe: Severe: Peres slowly, |Slope, ]Wetness, [Wetness, 
piping. πο water. frost action, | wetness, percs slowly. | rooting 
slope. | percs slowly. | depth. 
| | | 
BWC, BwD---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Peres slowly, |Slope, Slope, |Slope, 
Buxton slope. piping. | no water. frost action, | wetness, erodes easily, | erodes 
| slope. | percs slowly. | wetness, | easily, 
! | | droughty. 
Ch---------------- Moderate: Severe: Severe: Flooding, |Wetness, {Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
Charles seepage. piping, cuthanks cave.| frost action, | flooding. wetness. | erodes 
wetness. cutbanks cave. | | easily. 
| l 
CoB--------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Droughty------- Large stones, |Large stones 
Colton seepage. | seepage. no water. too sandy. | droughty. 
| | 
CoC, CoE---------- Severe: | severe: Severe: Deep to water Slope, [Large stones 
colton seepage, | seepage. no water. large stones, | slope, 
slope. Ι too sandy. | droughty- 
! I 
CRE*: | l 
Colton----------- Severe: |Sevexe: Severe: Deep to water |Droughty------- Slope, |Large stones 
seepage, | seepage. no water, large stones, | slope, 
slope. i too sandy. 1 droughty. 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--Water Management--Contirmed 
Limitations for-- L Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond | Embankments, Aquifer-fed | Terraces 
map symbol reservoir | dikes, and excavated | Drainage Irrigation | and Grassed 
areas [4 levees. | ponds [| diversions waterways 
| | 
| | 
| | 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Droughty, Slope, Slope, 
seepage, | seepage, no water. | fast intake, too sandy. droughty. 
slope. | piping. l slope. 
| | 
сес»: | | 
Coltan----------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Deep to water |Droughty------- Large stones, [Large stones 
seepage. | seepage. no water. | too sandy. droughty. 
1 | 
Adams------------ Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Deep to water |Droughty, Too sandy------ Droughty. 
seepage. | seepage, no water. fast intake, 
| piping. slope. 
| I 
Sheepscot-------- Severe: | Severe: Severe: [Large stones, |Slope, Large stones, [Large stones 
seepage. | Seepage, cutbanks cave.| slope, wetness, wetness. droughty. 
| wetness. | cutbanks cave. | droughty. 
| 
[Severe: Severe: |Percs slowly,  |Slope, Wetness, Rooting 
Dixfield slope, | piping. no water. | frost action, | wetness, percs slowly. | depth, 
seepage. | | slope. percs slowly. percs, 
| slowly, 
| 
Ρας, Dbc---------- Severe: | Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, |Slope, Slope, Slope, 
Dixfield slope, | piping. no water. frost action, | wetness, wetness, rooting 
| slope. peres slowly. | peres slowly. | depth, 
| percs 
1 slowly 
DsB*, DtB*: | 
Dixfield--------- Moderate: |Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, Slope, Wetness, Rooting 
Seepage, | piping. no water, frost action, | wetness, peres slowly. depth, 
slope. l slope. percs slowly. percs 
| slowly. 
| 
Colonel---------- Moderate: |Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, Slope, Wetness, Wetness, 
slope. | piping. no water. frost action, | wetness, | peres slowly. | rooting 
l slope. percs slowly. | depth 
I | 
тив": I I 
Dixfield--------- Moderate: |Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, Slope, Wetness, Rooting 
seepage, | piping. no water. frost action, | wetness, percs slowly. | depth, 
slope. | slope. percs slowly. | percs 
l slowly 
| ! | 
Colonel---------- Moderate |Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, |Slope, Wetness, |Wetness, 
slope. | piping. no water. frost action, | wetness, percs slowly. | rooting 
| 51оре. percs slowly. | depth. 
| | | 
Tunbridge-------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Large stones, |Large stones 
seepage. | piping. no water, | droughty, depth to rock.| droughty. 
| | depth to rock. | 
| | ! 
Go---------------- Slight--------- |Severe: Severe: Ponding, | Pending, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
Gouldsboro | piping, slow refill, percs slowly, | percs slowly, | ponding, | excess salt 
| ponding, salty water. flooding. flooding. peres slowly. | erodes 
| excess humus. | | easily. 
} | | 


See footnote at end of table. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--Water Management--Continued 
Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond | Bmbankments, Aqui fer-fed Terraces l 
map symbol | reservoir | dikes, and excavated Drainage Irrigation and | Grassed 
areas [| levees | ponds diversions | waterways 
! | 
| | 
Gt*: I | 
Gouldsboro------- Slight--------- |Severe: Severe: Ponding, Ponding, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
| piping, slow refill, percs slowly, | percs slowly, | ponding, excess salt 
| ponding, salty water. flooding. flooding. percs slowly. | erodes 
| excess humus. easily. 
| 
Beaches---------- Severe: |Severe: Moderate: Flooding, Wetness, Wetness, Wetness, 
seepage. | seepage, cutbanks cave.| cutbanks cave.| droughty, too sandy. droughty. 
| wetness. fast intake. 
l | 
нес*: | | | 
Bexmon----------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: [Deep to water (Slope, Slope, [Large stones 
seepage, | seepage. no water. | large stones, large stones, slope, 
slope. l l droughty. too sandy. droughty. 
| | 
| Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Droughty------- Slope, Large stones 
| seepage. no water. 1 { large stones, | slope, 
| | too sandy. droughty. 
| | 
Rock outcrop-----|Severe: |51ight--------- Severe: [Deep to water |Slope, Slope, Slope, 
depth to rock, no water. Ι depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to 
| | rock. 
| | 
| | 
|Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Slope, |Large stones, |Large stones 
seepage. no water. l large stones, | too sandy. droughty. 
| droughty. | 
! 
Monadnock-------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Deep to water |Slope- Favorable. 
seepage. seepage. no water. | 
| 
HmC*: | 
Hermon----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: {Deep to water |Slope, |Slope, Large stones 
seepage, seepage. no water. | large stones, | large stones, | slope, 
slope. | droughty. | too sandy. droughty. 
| l 
Monadnock-------- Severe: Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Slope---------- |Slope, Slope. 
seepage, seepage. no water. | | too sandy. 
slope. | 
| | 
HtB*: | | 
Hermon----------- Severe: Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |510ре, |Large stones, |Large stones 
seepage seepage. no water. large stones, | too sandy. | droughty. 
droughty. | 
| 
Monadnock-------- Severe: Severe; Deep to water |510ре---------- |Тоо sandy------ Favorabie. 
seepage. no water. 1 ! 
| 
HtC*, HtE* | 
Hermon-- Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, |Slope, Large stones 
seepage. no water. large stones, | large stones, slope, 
droughty. | too sandy. droughty. 
! 
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I 
| Grassed 


|Large stones 
] slope, 

| droughty. 
|Slope. 

| 

| 

{Slope, 
rooting 
| depth, 
peres 
slowly. 


Wetness, 
droughty. 


Wetness, 
droughty. 


Wetness, 
erodes 
easily. 


Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond | Enbankments, Aquifer-fed | Terraces 
map symbol reservoir | dikes, and excavated Drainage | Irrigation | and 
areas | levees ponds {| diversions | waterways 
| і 
| 
HtC*, HtE*: | 
Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope---------- Slope, 
seepage. no water, l too sandy. 
| 
| 
Ι 
Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, 
seepage. no water | large stones, | large stones, 
| Í aroughty. too sandy. 
| | 
Monadnack-------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: Deep to water |Slope-~------. --|Slope, 
seepage, seepage. | no water l too sandy. 
slope. 1 | t 
i | 
Dixfield--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, |Slope, Slope, 
piping. | no water frost action, | wetness, wetness, 
| slope. | perce slowly. | percs slowly. 
I ! 
| 
Severe: |Severe: Cutbanks cave |Wetness, Wetness, 
seepage, | cuthanks cave. droughty, too sandy. 
piping, | fast intake. 
wetness. 1 
| 
| 
Severe: | Severe: Cutbanks cave |Wetness, Wetness, 
seepage, | cutbanks cave @roughty, too sandy. 
piping, | fast intake. 
wetness. l 
| 
Severe: |Severe: Ponding, Ponding-------- Erodes easily, 
piping, | siow refill. frost action. ponding. 
ponding. | | 
Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, |510ре, |Erodes easily, 
piping, no water, frost action, | wetness, | wetness. 
wetness. slope. droughty. | 
| 
I 
Severe: Severe: Peres slowly, |Slope, |Erodes easily, 
piping, no water. frost action, | wetness, | wetness. 
wetness. slope. droughty. l 
| 
Severe: Severe: Percs slowly,  |Wetness, |Wetness, 
piping, πο water. | frost action. | percs slowly. | percs slowly, 
wetness. | erodes easily. 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
Lamoing---------- [Moderate: Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, |Slope, lErodes easily, 
| slope. piping, no water. | frost action, | wetness, | wetness. 
| wetness. | slope. droughty. l 
l ] | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Limitations for-- | Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond | Bmbankments, Aquifer-fed | { Terraces 
map symbol reservoir | dikes, and excavated | Drainage Irrigation | and Grassed 
areas 1 levees ponds diversions | _ waterways 
| ! | 
| | | 
! | 
Severe: |Percs slowly,  |Wetness, |Wetness, Wetness, 
no water. | frost action. | percs slowly. | percs slowly, roating 
| | erodes easily. | -depth, 
i l erodes 
і | easily. 
| | 
Buxton----------- Severe: Severa: Severe: {Peres slowly, |510ре, |81ορ6, Slope, 
slope. piping. πα water. | frost action, | wetness, | erodes easily, | erodes 
| slope. percs slowly. | wetness. easily, 
l | droughty. 
! | 
ый: | | 
Lyman------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Droughty, |Slope, Slope, 
depth to rock, | thin layer, no water. depth to rock, | depth to rack. | droughty, 
| slope. piping. slope. | depth ta 
l l rock. 
| | 
Brayton---------- |Moderate: Severe: Severe: Peres slowly,  |Wetness, |Wetness, Wetness. 
| seepage. piping, no water. frost action. | droughty. | percs slowly. 
wetness. | 
| 
| | 
Severe: |Severe: Deep to water |Droughty, |Slope, Slope, 
| depth to rock,| thin layer, | no water, depth to rock, | depth to rock.| droughty, 
| slope. piping. | slope. depth to 
Brayton---------- |Moderate: Severe: | severe: Percs slowly, |Wetness, Wetness, Wetness. 
| seepage. piping, | no water. frost action. | droughty. percs slowly. 
l wetness. | 
| | 1 
Schoodic--------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, Large stones 
| depth to rock, | thin layer. | no water. | droughty, large stones, | slope, 
| siope. | | depth to rock.| depth to rock.| droughty. 
| | | 
LsE*: i | | 
Lyman------------ | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Deep to water [Droughty, Slope, Slope, 
depth to rock,| thin layer, | no water. | depth to rock,| depth to rock.| droughty, 
slope. piping. | | slope. | depth to 
1 | | rock. 
| і | 
Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, [Large stones 
depth to rock,| thin layer. no water. | droughty, large stones, | slope, 
slope. | depth to rock.| depth to rock.| droughty. 
i I 
LTE*: | | 
Lyman------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Droughty, Slope, |Slope. 
depth to rock,| thin layer, no water. | depth to rock,| depth to rock.| droughty, 
slope. piping. | slope. | depth to 
| | rock. 
I | 
Schoodic--------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, [large stones 
depth to rock,| thin layer. no water. | droughty, large stones, | slope, 
slope. | | depth to rock, | depth to rock. | droughty. 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--Water Management.--Continued 
1 Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond Embankments, Aquifer-fed | Terraces 
map symbol | reservoir dikes, and excavated Drainage Irrigation | and Grassed 
| areas levees ponds diversions waterways 
| l 
| | 
| | 
: Slight--------- Severe: Deep to water |Slope, |Slope, Slope, 
no water. depth to rock. | depth to rock. | depth to 
l { rock. 
| 
| | 
Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Droughty, |Slope, Slope, 
depth to rock, | thin layer, no water. | depth to rock,| depth to rock.| droughty, 
slope. piping. | slope. | depth to 
| 1 rock. 
| 
Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Slope, [Large stones, |Large stones 
piping. no water. | droughty, | depth to rock, | droughty. 
depth to rock. | 
l | 
ШЖ*: | | 
Lyman------------ ]Severe. Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Droughty, |Siope, Slope, 
depth to rock,| thin layer, no water. 1 depth to rock,| depth to rock.| droughty, 
slope. piping. | slope. l depth to 
| t rock, 
! | 
Tunbridge-------- Severe: Severe: Severe: [Deep to water Slope, [Slope, Large stones 
seepage, piping. no water. | Groughty, | large stones, | slcpe, 
slope. | | depth to rock.| depth to rock.[ droughty. 
| | 
Schoodic--------- |Severe: | severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Slope, Large stones, |Large stones 
depth to rock.| thin layer. no water. | droughty, depth to rock.| droughty. 
| | depth to rock. 
| | 
μας, MaD, МЫС, 1 | 
MbE-------------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Deep to water |Percs slowly, |Slope, Slope, 
Marlow slope. | piping no water. rooting depth, | peres slowly. | rooting 
| | slope. depth, 
Ι Ι t percs 
| | ! | | slowly. 
Μος, МСЕ---------- Severe: | Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, Large stones 
Marlow Í slope. | piping. no water, | droughty, large stones, | slope, 
| percs slowly. | percs slowly. | droughty. 
| 
MDC*, MDE*: | 
Mariow-----------|Severe: |Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Percs slowly, |Slope, Slope, 
slope. | piping no water. rooting depth,| percs slowly. | rooting 
| slope. depth, 
| { percs 
| | slowly. 
| | 
Dixfield--------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, Slope, Slope, |Slope, 
slope. | piping. no water. frost action, | wetness, wetness, | rooting 
| slope. percs slowly. | percs slowly. | depth, 
і | | peres 
| | | slowly 
| | | 


See footnote at end of 
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\ Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond | Embankments, Aquifer-fed | Terraces | 
map symbol reservoir | dikes, and excavated Drainage Irrigation and l Grassed 
areas | __ levees | ponds diversions wat 
| | 
| I 
| | 
j Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, |Large stones 
| piping. no water. droughty, large stones, | slope, 
I percs slowly. percs slowly. | droughty. 
| 
Dixfield--------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, Slope, Slope, Slope, 
slope. | piping. no water. frost action, wetness, wetness, roating 
і | slope. percs slowly. | percs slowly. | depth, 
| | percs 
| | slowly. 
MhC*, MhE*: | | 
Monadnock-------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Deep to water, |Large stones, |Slope, Large stones 
seepage, | seepage, no water. large stones. slope. large stones, slope. 
slope. | large stones. | too sandy. 
| | 
Hermon----------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Deep to water |Slope, Slope, Large stones 
seepage, | seepage. no water. l large stones, | large stones, | slope, 
slope. | l droughty. too sandy. droughty. 
| | | 
MXc*, MES: | | | 
Monadnock-------- Severe: Severe: Severe: {Deep to water, |Lerge stones, |Slope, Large stones 
seepage, seepage, no water. | large stones. slope. | large stones, | slope. 
slope. large stones. | | too sandy. 
| | 
Hermon---------- -|Severe: Severe: Severe: |Deep to water |Slope, |Slope, Large stones 
seepage, seepage. no water. | large stones, | large stones, | slope, 
slope. l droughty. | too sandy. droughty. 
| | ! 
Dixfield--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Percs slowly, |Slope, |Slope, Slope, 
slope. piping. no water. | frost action, | wetness, | wetness, rooting 
slope. percs slowly. | percs slowly. | depth, 
| | percs 
| | slowly. 
i 1 
NaB*: | 
Naskeag---------- Severe: ` | Severe: Severe; Depth to rock, |Wetness, {Depth to rock, |Wetness, 
| seepage. seepage, depth to rock,| cutbanks cave.| droughty. | wetness, droughty, 
| wetness. cutbanks cave. | too sandy. depth to 
l | rock. 
| | 
Schoodic--------- | severe: Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, [Large stones, |Large stones 
| depth to rock.| thin layer. | no water. droughty, | depth to rock. | droughty. 
| Ι depth to rock. | 
| | 1 
NBB*: | | | 
Naskeag---------- |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Depth to rock, |Slope, |Depth to rock, |Wetness, 
| seepage. seepage, | depth to rock,| slope, wetness, | wetness, droughty, 
l wetness. | cutbanks cave. | cutbanks cave.| droughty. | too sandy. depth to 
{ l l rock. 
| | | 1 
Schoodic-------- -|Severe: Severe: |Severe: Deep to water |Slope, |Large stones, |Large stones 
| depth to rock.| thin layer. | no water. droughty, | depth to rock.| droughty. 
| | depth to rock. | 
| | | 
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TABLE 13.--Water Management--Continued 
8 Limitations for-- 1 Features affecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond Enbanknents, Aquifer-fed | | Terraces 
map symbol | reservoir dikes, and | excavated | Drainage Irrigation | and Grassed 
1 areas levees ponds diversions waterways 
| | 
| | 
| | 1 | 
~--- | Severe: Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Droughty, |Depth to rock |Droughty, 
depth to rock.| thin layer, no water. | depth to rock, | depth to 
i piping I | slope. | | rock. 
| l | I i 
NoB--------------- Moderate Severe: Severe: |Cutbanks cave |Erodes easily [Erodes easily [Erodes 
Nicholville seepage, piping. no water 1 | easily, 
| slope. l ] | 
і | | 
NcC-----.-------— Severe: Severe Severe: |Slope, Slope, |Erodes easily |Slope, 
Nicholville slope. piping no water. | cutbanks cave, | erodes easily. | erodes 
| | | | easily. 
| I 
Severe: {Deep to water |Droughty, [Large stones, Large stones 
no water l | fast intake. | too sandy, | droughty. 
| | 
Severe: |Percs slowly, |wetness, Wetness, Wetness, 
no water | frost action. | percs slowly. | percs slowly, | rooting 
| wetness. Ι erodes easily.| depth, 
| l erodes 
| | easily. 
| | | 
5В*: I | | | 
5сапсїс---------- Slight--------- |Severe: |Severe: |Percs slowly, |Wetness, Wetness, Wetness, 
| piping, no water. | frost action. | percs slowly. | percs slowly, | rooting 
| erodes easily.| depth, 
i erodes 
l i easily 
Severe: Ponding, | Pending, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
| piping, slow refill. peres slowly, | percs slowly. | ponding, erodes 
| hard to pack, frost action. percs slowly. | easily, 
] ponding. l | percs 
| slowly. 
| 
SdB*: | 1 
Scantic---------- Slight--------- {Severe Severe: Percs slowly, [Wetness, |Wetness, |Wetness, 
| piping, no water. frost action. | percs slowly. | percs slowly, | rooting 
| wetness erodes easily.| depth 
l l l | erodes 
| | | easily. 
| | | 
Lamoine---------- Moderate: |Severe Severe: Peres slowly, |Slope, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
slope. Í piping, no water. frost action, | wetness, wetness. | erodes 
| wetness. slope. | droughty. | easily. 
| | | 
SEB*: i | 1 
Scantic--------.- Slight--------- |Severe: Severe: Percs slowly, |Wetness, |Wetness, [Wetness, 
| piping, по water. frost action. | percs slowly. | percs slowly, | rooting 
l | wetness. | erodes easily.| depth, 


| erodes 
| easily 


Soil Survey 


Grassed 
waterways 


{Wetness, 
erodes 
easily. 


Rooting 
depth, 
percs 
slowly. 


Large stones 
droughty. 


Depth to 


Large stones 
droughty. 


|Depth to 

| rock. 

| 

|Wetness, 

| droughty, 
| depth to 
| rock. 
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| Limitations for-- | Features affecting-- 
Soil name and Pond | Embankments, Aquifer-fed | | Terraces 
map symbol reservoir | dikes, and excavated | Drainage Irrigation | and 
areas |]. levees ponds | | diversions 
| | | 
| | | 
SEB*: | | | 
Lamoine---------- Moderate |Severe: Severe: |Percs slowly, |Slope, |Brodes easily, 
slope. | piping, no water. | frost action, | wetness, | wetness. 
wetness. | slope. droughty. | 
| | | 
Dixfield--------- Moderate Severe: Severe: |Percs slowly, (Slope, |Wetness, 
seepage, piping. no water. | frost action, | wetness, | percs slowly. 
Slope. | slope. percs slowly. | 
| | 
| | 
θες»: | l 
Schoodic--------- Severe Severe: Severe: |Deep to water |Slope, |Large stones, 
depth to rock.| thin layer no water, | droughty, | depth to rock. 
| depth to rock. | 
| | 
Rock outcrop----- Severe: Slight--------- Severe: |Deep to water |Slope, |Depth to rock 
depth to rock. no water. depth to rock. | 
| 
SfE*: | 
Schoodic--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Deep to water {Slope, {Slope, 
| depth to rock, | thin layer. no water. Groughty, | large stones, 
| slope. depth to rock.| depth to rock. 
| | 
Rock outcrop----- | Severe: Deep to water |Slope, |51ope. 
| depth to rock, no water. depth to rock.| depth to rock. 
| slope. 
| | 
SGE*: | | I 
Schoodic--------- | severe: Severe: | Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, 
| depth to reck,| thin layer. | no water. droughty, large stones, 
Ι depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
| 
: ~|Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, 
| depth to rock, | no water. depth to rock.| depth to rock. 
| slope. 
! 1 
Lyman------------ |Severe: Severe: |Severe: Deep to water |Droughty, Slope, 
| depth to rock, | thin layer, | no water. depth to rock, depth to rock. 
| slope. piping. l slope. 
| 
| ! 
SKC": | | 
Schoodic--------- Severe Severe: Severe; Deep to water |Slope, Large stones, 
| depth to rock.| thin layer. | no water | droughty, depth to rock. 
| | | depth to rock. 
| | | 
Rock outcrop----- Severe: Slight--—----- | severe: Deep to water |Slope, Depth to rock 
depth to rock. no water | depth to rock. 
| 
Naskeag---------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Depth to rock, |Slope, Depth to rock, 
seepage. seepage, depth to rock, | slope, | wetness, wetness, 
wetness. cutbanks cave. | cutbanks cave. | droughty. too sandy. 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 


Soil name and Pond Embankments, Aquifer-fed | | Terraces 
map symbol reservoir dikes, and excavated | Drainage Irrigation | and Grassed 
areas levees | ponds | diversions waterways 
| | 
| | 
SWB, SoB-------- --|[Severe: Severe: Severe: Large stones, |Slope, [Large stones, [Large stones 
Sheepscot seepage. seepage, cutbanks cave.| slope, wetness, | wetness. droughty. 
wetness. | cutbanks саме. | droughty. | 
| | 
Severe: Severe: Severe: [Large stones, |Slope, |Slope, Large stones 
seepage, seepage, cuthanks cave.| slope, wetness, | large stones, | slope, 
slope. wetness. cuthanks cave. | droughty. | wetness. droughty. 
| 
SrB*: | 
Sheepscot-------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: |Large stones, |Slope, Large stones, |Large stones 
seepage. | seepage, cutbanks cave. | slope, wetness, wetness. droughty. 
| wetness. | cutbanks cave.| droughty. 
| | 
Rock outcrop-----|Severe: |Slight--------- Severe: [Deep to water [51оре, Depth to rock [Depth to 
depth to rock. | no water. | depth to rock. rock. 
l | 
‘thee: | 
Thorndike-------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: [Deep to water |Slope, Large stones, |Large stones 
depth to rock.| seepage, no water. | large stones, | depth to rock. | aroughty. 
| large stones. l droughty. 
| 
Winnecook-------- Severe: |Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope. Slope, 
slope. | seepage. no water. droughty, depth to rock.| droughty. 
| depth to rock. 
| 
| 
Severe: |Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Depth to rock |Droughty, 
seepage. | piping. no water. droughty, depth 
| depth со rock. to rock. 
| | 
Lyman----------- - | severe: |Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Depth to rock j|Droughty, 
depth to rock.| thin layer, no water, aroughty, | depth 
| piping. depth to rock. to rock. 
| | | 
| | | 
Severe: ISevere: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, |slope, 
seepage, Piping. no water. | droughty, depth to rock. | droughty, 
slope. [| | depth to rock. | depth to 
l | | rock. 
і | 
Lyman------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, |Slope, 
depth to rock,| thin layer, no water. | droughty, depth ta rock.| droughty, 
slope, piping. | depth to rock. | depth to 
1 | rock. 
| | 
Tec: | | 
Tunbridge-------- Severe: Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, 1510ре, 
seepage, piping. no water. | droughty, depth to rock. | droughty, 
slope. | depth to rock. | depth to 
| | rock. 
i | | 
Lyman------------ Severe: Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Slope, |[51оре, 
depth to rock, | thin layer, | no water. | droughty, depth to rock. | droughty, 
slope. piping. | | depth to rock. | depth to 
| i | rock. 
| | l 


See footnote at 
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Limitations for-- 


Soil Survey 


Features affecting-— 


l 
Soil name and | Pond Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | Terraces 
map symbol | reservoir dikes, and | excavated Drainage | Irrigation and Grassed 
\ areas levees l ponds diversions waterways 
| | 
| | 
| 1 
| Severe: |Severe: Deep to water |Реүсз slowly, Slope, Slope, 
I piping. | no water. rooting depth,| percs slowly. | rooting 
| | slope. l depth, 
| | | percs 
| | | | | slowly. 
| | 
Variable. 
Variable. 
Was: 1 | | 
Waskish---------- Severe: |Severe |S1ight--------- Frost action, |Wetness, - |Wetness . 
seepage excess humus, | { too acid. | too acid. | 
wetness | | 
| | 
Sebago----------- Severe: Severe Slight--------- Ponding, | Ponding-- 
seepage excess humus, frost action. | 
| ponding I 
I | 
whew: | 
Winnecook-------- Moderate: Sevexe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, {Depth to rock |Droughty, 
seepage, seepage no water. | droughty, | depth to 
depth to rock, | depth to rock. | | rock. 
slope. | | 
| | | 
Severe: Severe: Severe: Deep to water |Slope, Large stones, |Large stones 
depth to rock.| seepage no water. large stones, | depth to rock.| depth to 
| depth to rock. | rock. 
| | 
Wo---------------- |Severe: | Severe: Severe: Ponding, Ponding, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
Wonsqueak seepage. | piping, slow refill. flooding, flooding. ponding. ] erodes 
| ponding. frost action. | easily. 
| | 
Ws*: l 
Wonsqueak-------- Severe |Severe: Severe: Ponding, Ponding-------- Eredes easily, |Wetness, 
seepage. | piping, slow refill. | frost action. ponding. erodes 
| ponding 1 | easily: 
| 
| severe: Severe: | Ponding, Ponding-------- Ponding-------- |Wetness 
| excess humus, | slow refill. | frost action. 
| ponding. | 
| | 
Wr: | l 
Wonsqueak-------- Severe: Severe: Severe: | Pending, Ponding-------- Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
seepage. | piping, slow refill. | frost action. | ponding. erodes 
| ponding. | | easily 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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l Limitations for-- Features affecting __ 
Soil name and | Pond | ЕшБапкшепїз, Aquifer-fed | Terraces | 
map symbol | reservoir dikes, and excavated Drainage Irrigation | and | Grassed 
| areas | levees ponds | diversions | waterways 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | I 
| |Severe: Severe: Ponding, Ponding-------- | Ponding-------- |Wetmess . 
| excess hums, | slow refill. frost action. | | 
ponding. | | 
| l l | | 
Sebago----------- |Severe: Severe: |S1ight--------- | Ponding, Ponding-------- | Ponding-------- |Wetness 
| seepage excess hums, frost action. I | 
| ponding. 1 | 
| | | 
| i | ! 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Soil Survey 


{The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated) 


| 1 |. Classification [|Ετασ- |Frag- 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | | |ments |ments 
map symbol | | | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 
{ 1 1 | ]inches|inches| 4 
| ш | | | | get | Pct | 
| | | | | 
AGB, AdC- -| 0-3 |Loamy sand----|SM, SP-SM |A-1, А-2,| 0 0 95-100 
Adams | | | | A-3, A-4| 
| 3-24|Loamy sand,  |SM, SP-SM |A-1, A-2,| 0 0 95-100 
1 | sana, loamy | | A-3, A-4| 
1 | fine зай. | | 
|24-65|Pine sand, |sP-sM, la-1, А-2,| Ὁ 0-1 |80-100 
| coarse sand, | SW-SM, SP| А-3 
| gravelly | | 
| sand. | l 
| | | 
Bd------------ | 0-9 [Muck---------- [>т [А-8 0 0 --- 
Biddeford | 9-19|silt loam, |MH, ML [А-4, A-6,| 0 0 100 
| silty clay | | a7 
l loam, silty | l 
| clay. | 
|19~-49|Silty clay, |с, MH, |А-6, A-7,| ο | o 100 
1 silty clay ML, CL-ML| А-4 | 
| loam, clay. | l 
|49-65|Silty clay CL, CL-ML |A-6, A-4 ο | o 100 
1 loam, silty | | 
| clay, clay. | l 
| | | 
BEB--~~------- | 0-9 |Fine sandy SM, ML, |Α-2, А-4 | 0-1 | 0-5 |85-100 
Brayton | loam. sc-sM, | | 
| am | | 
| 9-18|Fine sandy SM, Mb,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 [65-95 
loam, SC-8M, | a-4 | 
l gravelly CL-ML 1 | 
sandy loam, | i 
| loam. | | 
18-65|Fine sandy SM, Mb,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 [65-95 
loam, GM, SC | A-4 | 
gravelly | | 
sandy loam, | | 
loam. | 1 
| 
вав----------- 0-9 |Very stony SM, ML, [А-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 1-15 |65-95 
Brayton fine sandy 5С-5М, | A-4 
loam. CL-ML | Ι 
9-22|Fine sandy SM, ML, [А-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 [65-95 
loam, SC-SM, | A-4 | 
gravelly CL-ML 1 | 
sandy loam, | j 
silt loam. Ι | 
22-65|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |65-95 
loam, SC-SM, | A-4 | 
gravelly -ML l | 
sandy loam, | 1 
loam. | | 
| | 


sieve 


10 


Percentage passing 


number-~ 


40 200 


95-100|45-85 | 5-40 


95-100|35-95 | 5-40 


70-100|20-90 | 0-10 


100 


100 


100 


80-95 


55-90 


55-90 


55-90 


55-90 


55-90 


i 


| --- --- 

[30-100|85-100 
| 
| 


| 
|95~100| 90-100 


195-100 | 90-100 


{50-85 | 25-55 


|35-90 |20-80 


35-85 |20-70 


35-90 |20-80 


35-90 |20-80 


35-85 |20-70 


25-55 


25-40 


«30 


«30 


«30 


«30 


«30 


«30 


5-20 


5-15 


NE-10 


NP-10 


NP-10 


NP-10 
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TABLE 14.-~Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


l Classification ^ |Prag- |Frag- | Percentage passing l | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture |ments [ments | sieve number-- |Liquid | Plas- 
map Symbol | l Í Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | | | limit | ticity 
l __[inches|inches| 4 10 40 | 200 i 
1а | Pct | Pet | | Pet 
| | | ΄ 
BhB----------- | 0-9 |Rubbly fine |SM, ML, А-1, A-2,|25-45 | 5-25 |65-95 [55-90 |35-90 |20-80 | «30 | NP-10 
Brayton sandy loam. | SC-SM, А-4 i | 
CL-ML I | l 
9-22|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |65-95 |55-90 |35-90 |20-80 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, SC-SM, А-4 | | 
gravelly CL-ML 1 [ 
| sandy loam, 1 I l | 
silt loam. I | 1 
22-65|Fine sandy — ]SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 [65-95 |55-90 |35-85 [20-70 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, SC-SM, А-4 | 1 | 
gravelly CL-ML | |] | 
1 sandy loam, | | 
loam. | | 
| | | | 
BSB*: | I | 
Brayton------ 0-9 |Very stony SM, ML, λα, A-2,| 1-5 | 1-15 [65-95 |55-90 |35-90 |20-80 | «30 | we-10 
fine sandy SC-SM, A-4 | | | 
loam. CL-ML | 1 | | 
| 9-22]Fine sandy SM, ML, A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |65-95 |55-90 {35-90 |20-80 «30 | NP-10 
loam, SC-SM, A-4 I | l | 
gravelly CL-ML | | l l 
sandy loam, | | і | 
silt loam. 1 | | 
22-65|Ріпе sandy SM, ML, А-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |65-95 |55-90 [35-65 |20-70 | «30 | --- 
loam, | sc-su, A-4 I | l 1 
gravelly CL-ML | | l | 
l sandy loam, | | | 
loam. | | | 
| І | 
Colonel------ 0-3 |Very stony SM, ML, A-1, A-2,| 1-5 1-15 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-70 «25 | NP-10 
fine sandy Sc-sM, А-4 | | | 
і { loam. CL-ML l | | 
3-20|Fine sandy SM, ML, А-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 [75-95 |60-90 [35-85 |20-70 «25 | NP-10 
loam, SC-SM, А-4 | | | 
gravelly CL-ML | | [ 
sandy loam, | | | | 
| loam. | | | | 
20-65|Gravelly fine |SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 [75-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | <25 | NP-10 
sandy loam, SC-SM, А-4 | l l 
gravelly CL-ML Ι l | 
1 sandy loam, | | | 
| loam. | | l 
| | | 
ВТВ“: | 1 | 
Brayton------ 0-9 |Rubbly fine [5м, ML,  |A-i, A-2,|25-45 | 5-25 |65-95 |55-90 |35-90 |20-80 | «30 | NP-10 
sandy loam. SC-SM, А-4 | l | 
см, | | | | 
9-22|Р1пе sandy SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |65-95 [55-90 |35-90 |20-80 | «30 | NP-10 
| loam, SC-SM, A-4 | l | 
gravelly CL-ML i l l 
sandy loam, | | i 
silt loam. | | | | 
22-65|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |65-95 |55-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, SC-SM, А-4 | | | | 
gravelly CL- | | | | 
sandy loam, | | | | l 
loam. l | I | 
I | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Soil Survey 


Classification |Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing | 1 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture ments |ments | sieve number-- [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol 1 Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | 1 1 1 | limit | ticity 
inches|inches| 4 10 | 40 | 200 | __| index 
In Pct | Pct | I | | Pet | 
| ! | | | 
ВТВ*: | | | | 
Со1опе1------ | 0-3 [Extremely SM, ML, A-1, A-2,| 5-25 | 5-30 [75-95 |60-90 [35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
stony fine SC-SM, A-4 | | H t 
sandy loam. CL-ML j 1 1 
| 3-20|Fine sandy SM, ML, А-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |75-95 [60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «25 | Ne-10 
loam, SC-SM, А-4 | | | 
gravelly CL-ML ] | ] 
sandy loam, | l 
| loam. | l | 
20-65|Gravelly fine |SM, ML, |А-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |75-95 |60-90 [35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
| sandy loam, SC-SM, | A-4 | | | 
gravelly CL-ML | 
sandy loam, | 1 1 1 | 
loam. l l 
| і | l 
BwC----------- 0-8 |Silt loam----- ML, MH A-4, A-5,| 0 о  [98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 36-55 | 5-15 
Buxton i A-7 l ] | 
8-16|silt loam, ML, CL, A-4, A-6,| 0 | 0 98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 8-25 
| silty clay MH A-7 | l l 
| loam, silty 1 | 
| clay. ! | | | 
116-35|silt loam, ML, CL, A-4, A-6,| 0 0 98-100 |95-100 | 95-100|85-100| 28-55 8-25 
| silty clay | MH A-7 | 1 1 l 
| loam, silty | | | | 
| clay. | | | | | 
35-65|Silty clay, |с, CH А-6, Α- | 0 9 98-100|95-100|95-100|90-100| 35-60 | 15-35 
| silty clay | | | ] | 
| loam, clay. | l l l 
l | | 1 ! | 
BD 0-4 |5116 loam-----|Mb, мн  |A-4, A-5,| 0 | © |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 36-55 | 5-15 
Buxton | | | | A-7 | | | 
| 4-12|Silt loam, |ML, cL,  |A-4, A-6,| 0 0 [98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
| silty clay | ΜΗ, A-7 | | 
| loam, silty | i | | 
| | clay. | | | | | ! 
|12-31]|Siit loam, |м, Ch,  |A-4, a-6,| 0 | ©  |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
| | silty clay | ΜΗ, A-7 | | 
| | loam, silty | | ! і 
| | clay. | | | 
131-65 |511су clay, |с cH A-6, A-7 | ο | οἱ [98-100|95-100|95-100|90-100| 35-60 | 15-35 
I | silty clay | | | | і 
| | loam, clay. | | | | 1 | 
| | | | | | 
Ch------------ | 0-6 |silt loam----- |м, CL-ML, |A-4, А-6 | ο 0 100 | 100 |95-100|80-95 | «40 | NP-15 
Charles | | Гс | | | | | \ 
| 6-65[Silt loam, їм, CL-ML, |A-4, A-6 | 0 0 100 | 100 [95-100|60-95 «40 | NP-15 
| | very fine — | CL | | | | | | 
| | sandy lom, | | | | ү 1.1 
| | loamy very | | | | ] | 
Ι | fine sand. | | 1 1 | | | \ 
l | | | | | | | I | I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties~-Continued 


| 1 |. Classification _|Frag- |Frag- Percentage passing 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | | [ments [ments | sieve number-- Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | 1 | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | l limit | ticity 
l al inches|inches| 4 10 40 200 index 
Im | | | Ect | Pet | Pct | 
| | l | l | l і 
CoB, CoC, CoE-| 0-4 [Gravelly sandy|SM, GM,  |A-2, A-4,| 0 0-5 |35-80 |30-75 |20-65 |10-40 | «10 | νε-2 
Colton | | loam, | m-e, А-1 1 l | ! | 
| | | Sw-sM I | | 
| 4-8 |Gravelly |, 8м, |A-1, A-2,] 0-1 | 5-20 |30-80 [25-75 |20-60 | 5-35 | «10 | NP-2 
| coarse sandy | GW-aM, A-3 1 l | 
| loam, very | GP-GM l 1 
| | gravelly l | | 1 
| | sandy loam, | | | | 
| very gravelly| | | 
| | sand. | | | 
| 8-20|Gravelly loamy|SM, GM, |a-1 | 0-2 | 5-20 |30-80 |25-75 |20-50 | 2-20 | --- | NP 
| fine sand, | SP, GP | l Í I l 
| very grave11y| | | I 
| sand, cobbly | | | | 
| coarse sand. | ἰ | | l 
20-65|Very gravelly |GP, SP, |A-1 | 0-5 [10-45 |20-55 |15-50 |10-30 | 0-5 | --- NP 
| loamy sand, | GW, SW | | 1 
| very cobbly | | | | | 
| | sand, | | I | | | 
| extremely | | | | 
| gravelly ! | l | | 
| coarse sand | | l | 
| | | | 
CRE*: I | | | А 
Colton------- 0-4 [Gravelly sandy|SM, GM, ᾖ{|Α-2, А-4,| 0 0-5 [35-80 |30-75 [20-65 [10-40 | «10 | NP-2 
| loam. | Gi-cu, A-l | I | 1 
| | SW-SM | | | | 
| 4-8 |Gravelly GM, SM, А-1, A-2,| 0-1 5-20 [30-80 |25-75 {20-60 | 5-35 | «10 | NP-2 
| coarse sandy | GW-GM, A-3 1 Ι l 
| loam, very GP-GM Ι 
| | gravelly l I 
sandy loam, l 
very gravelly l ( | 
| sand. | 
8-20|Gravelly loamy|SM, GM, |a-1 0-2 | 5-20 |30-80 [25-75 |20-50 | 2-20 | --- NP 
fine sand, SP, GP | I 
very gravelly, l | 1 
запа, cobbly | I 
Coarse sand. | l l 
20-65|Very gravelly |GP, SP,  |A-1 0-5 |10-45 |20-55 |15-50 |10-30 | 0-5 | --- | Ne 
loamy sand, ση, SW | t | 1 
| very cobbly | | | 
sand, | i | | 
extremely | 1 l l 
gravelly | | | | 
coarse запа. | | | | 
| | | | 
Adams------~- 0-3 |Loamy sand----|SM, SP-SM |A-1, A-2,| 0 о  |95-100]95-100|45-85 | 5-40 | --- | ΝΡ 
А-3, А-4 | ἰ | | | 
3-24|Loamy sand, [SM, SP-SM |a-1, a-2,| 0 O [95-100[95-100|35-95 | 5-40 | --- | NP 
sand, loamy A-3, А-4 l | | | | 
| fine sand. | | | | 
24-65|Fine sand, 5Р-5М, A-1, A-2,| 0 0-1 |80-100|70-100|20-90 | 0-10 | --- | NP 
coarse sand, | SW-SM, SP| A-3 1 1 1 1 
gravelly | 1 | | 
Í sand. | і | ! 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil Survey 
TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Contimed 
een = = = sË ο 
l l |_ Classification _|Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing ] 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | [nents [ments sieve number-- |Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | | | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 { | limit | ticity 
Í | Ι linches|inches] 4 | 10 40 |200 | _ index 
Im | | | Pct. | Pot | | zæ | 
I | | | | | ] 
csc: | | | 1 | і 
Colton------- | 0-4 |Gravelly sandy|SM, GM, |А-2, A-4,| 0 0-5 |35-80 |30-75 |20-65 |10-40 | «10 | NP-2 
| | 1оал. | Gras, A-1 | | | | 
| | | sw-su | | 
| 4-8 |Gravelly (αμ, sw, |A-1, A-2,| 0-1 | 5-20 [30-80 |25-75 |20-60 | 5-35 | «10 | NP-2 
| coarse sandy | GW-GM, A-3 I | | 
| loam, very | бР-бМ | | | 
| | gravelly | i | 
| sandy loam, | | { 1 
| very gravelly| | | | 
| sand. | | | \ | 
| 8-20jGravelly loamy|sM, GM, |А-1 0-2 | 5-20 |30-80 [25-75 |20-50 | 2-20 | --- NP 
| fine sand, | SP, GP | | | 
Ι very gravelly| ! | | 
| sand, cobbly | | | | | l \ 
l coarse sand. | | | l | 1 \ ! 
|20-65|Very gravelly |GP, SP, [А-1 0-5 |10-45 |20-55 |15-50 |10-30 | 0-5 | --- NP 
| loamy sand, | GW, SW | | 1 | 
i | very cobbly | | ! | ! | ! 
| sand, | | | I 
| extremely | l | | 
| gravelly | | ! | | | 
| | coarse sand. | | 1 l { 
Adams-------- | 0-3 |Loamy sand----|SM, SP-sM |А-1, A-2,| 0 | ©  |95-100|95-100|45-85 | 5-40 | --- | νε 
l i | А-3, А-4 | | і 
-24|Loamy sand, SM, SP-SM |A-1, А-2,| 0 | 0  |95-100|95-100|35-95 | 5-40 --- NP 
sand, loamy | А-3, A-4| 1 1 1 I 
| | Eine sand. | | E] | | 
24-65|Fine sand, SP-SM, [А-1, A-2,] 0 | 0-1 [80-100|70-100|20-90 | 0-10 | --- NP 
coarse sand, | SW-SM, SP| A-3 1 | | | 
| gravelly | | | | ! 
send. | і | 
I | | | i | 
Sheepscot----| 0-7 |Sandy loam----|SC-SM, SM,|A-1, A-2,| 0 | 0-5 |80-95 |75-90 |45-85 |20-60 | «15 | NP-5 
] ML, CL-ML| A-4 | | | | 
| 7-18|Gravelly fine |GP-GM, GM,|A-1, А-2,| 0-1 | 0-5 440-95 |35-90 |20-75 | 5-50 «15 | NP-5 
И sandy loam, | SM, SP-SM| А-3, A-4| Ι Ι | l 
fine sandy | | | ! | 
loam, very | | | | i | 
gravelly | | | 
coarse sandy | | | 
loam. l | l 
18-24|Very gravelly |GP, GM, A-1 | 0-1 5-25 |20-55 |15-50 | 5-40 | 1-15 --- | NP 
sand, very | SP, SM | | 1 
gravelly | I | 
loamy sand, ! | | | | 
extremely | ! | і 
gravelly | | | | 
coarse sand, i | l l 
24-65|Extremely GP, GM, A-1 0-1 5-30 |20-55 [15-50 | 5-40 | 1-15 --- | Nr 
| gravelly SP, SM | | | 
coarse sand, l l l 
very gravelly| i | | | 
loamy sand, | | | | ] 
very gravelly! | | ! | 
sand. | | | 
| i | i 


See footnote at end o£ table. 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


l Ι |. Classification — |Frag- 
Soil name and [Depth| USDA texture | {ments 
map symbol | | Unified AASHTO | > 10 
zi l inches 
im | | Pot 
I | | 
DaB, DaC------ 0-6 [Fine sandy ISM, ML, A-2, A-4 | 0-1 
Dixfield | loam SC-SM, | 
| см, | 
5-26|Fine sandy SM, ML, |A-1, А-2,| 0-10 
| loam, SC-SM, А-4 { 
| gravelly CL-ML l 
I | sandy loam, | 
| loam. | 
26-65|Gravelly fine |SM, ML, A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 
| sandy loam, SC-SM, A-4 
I ] gravelly CL-ML 
| sandy loam, 
loam. 
DbC----------- 0-6 |Very stony SM, ML, А-1, A-2,| 1-5 
Dixfiela | fine sandy SC-SM, А-4 
loam. CL-ML 
6-28|Fine sandy SM, ML, А-1, A-2,| 0-10 
loam, SC-SM, A-4 
1 gravelly CL-ML | 
sandy loam, 
loam. 
28-65 [Gravelly fine |SM, ML, A-1, A-2,| 0-10 
i sandy loam, SC-SM, А-4 
| gravelly CL-ML 
sandy loam, 
loam. 
DsB*: i 
Dixfield----- 0-6 |Fine sandy SM, ML, А-2, А-4 | 0-1 
loam. SC-SM, 
| CL-ML I 
6-26|Fine sandy SM, ML, А-1, A-2,| 0-10 
loam, SC-SM, A-4 
| gravelly с-м. 
| | sandy loam, 1 
| loam. 
26-65|Gravelly fine |SM, ML, А-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 
sandy loam, SC-SM, А-4 
| gravelly CL-ML 
sandy loam, i 
loam. 
| 
Со1опе1------ 0-6 |Fine sandy SM, ML, A-2, A-4 | 0-1 
loam, SC-SM, 
CL-MI. 
6-18|Fine sandy SM, ML, A-1, A-2,| 0-5 
[| loam, SC-SM, А-4 
| gravelly CL-ML 
sandy loam, 
loam. i 
18-65|Gravelly fine [SM, ML, А-1, A-2,| 0-10 
sandy loam, SC-SM, A-4 
| gravelly CL-ML 
Sandy loam, 
| loam. i 
І 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Soil Survey 


20-70 


20-70 


20-70 


20-70 


20-70 


i | | Classification _|Frag- |Frag- Percentage passing 
Soil name and |Deoth| USDA texture | |ments |ments | sieve number-- 
map symbol l | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 l 
l ] linches|inches| 4 | 10 40 
In | | | Pct. | pet | 
| | | | 
| | | 
0-6 |Very stony {SM, ML, А-1, A-2, | 1-5 1-15 |75-95 |60-90 [35-85 
| | fine sandy | SC-SM, А-4 I | 
| loam. | с-м. | | 
6-28|Fine sandy  |SM, Μι, |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 15-95 [60-90 [35-85 
| loam, | 56-54, A-4 l l 
| gravelly | CMW | | 
| | sandy loam, | | l | 
| loam, I | i 
|28-65|Gravelly fine |SM, ML, |А-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-15 |75-95 |60-90 [35-85 
| | sandy loam, | SC-SM, А-4 | 1 
| | gravelly | CL-ML | | 
| 1 sandy loam, | | | | 
| | loam. | | ἱ | | 
| | | | | 
Colonel------ | 0-3 [Very sty  |sw, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 1-15 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 
l | fine sandy | 5С-5М, A-4 l l 
і | loam. [сем | | 
| 3-20|Fine sandy |5, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-20 [75-95 |60-90 [35-85 
l | loam, | sc-sm, А-4 | I 
| | gravelly | с-м і | 
| | sandy loam, | | | | 
| | loam. | | | | 
|20-65|Gravelly fine |SM, ML, |А-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 
| sandy loam, | SC-SM, | A-4 1 | 
| gravelly | с-м | | | 
| | sandy loam, | | | | 
| loam. | | | l | 
| | | | | | 
DWB*: | | | | | | 
Dixfield----- | 0-6 |Very stony SM, мо, |а-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 1-15 |75-95 |60-90 [35-85 
l fine sandy SC-SM, | А-4 | | 
| loam. con | | | 
| 6-28|Fine sandy |5М, M,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 1195-95 |60-90 [35-85 
| loam, SC-SM, | A-4 | 1 
| gravelly CL-ML | Ι | 
| sandy loam, | l l 
1 Loam. i | | 
|28-65|Gravelly fine |SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-15 [75-95 |60-90 [35-85 
| sandy loam, SC-SM, | А-4 | 1 
gravelly am | | | 
sandy loam, | | | | 
loam. | | 1 
| | | | 
Colonel------ 0-3 [Very stony SM, ML, [А-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 1-15 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 
fine sandy SC-SM, | А-4 | | 
loam. CL-ML { | | 
3-20|Fine sandy SM, Mb,  |A-1, А-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 [75-95 |60-90 |35-85 
loam, SC-SM, | A-4 | t 
gravelly CL-ML | 1 | 
sandy loam, | 1 | 
loam. | | | | 
20-65|Graveily fine |SM, ML, [Δ-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |75-95 [60-90 [35-85 
sandy loam, 5С-5М, | A-4 | l | 
gravelly CL-ML | 1 l | 
sandy loam, | | | 
loam. | | | 
| | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Depth 


USDA texture 


. Classification | 


Unified AASHTO 


Tunbridge---- 


19-33 


Gt*: l 
Gouldsboro---| 0-5 


0-3 


3-12 


Very stony 
fine sandy 
loam, 

Silt loam, 
gravelly 

| sanày 1oam, 

| channery fine 
sandy loam. 

Silt loam, 
gravelly 

| sandy loam, 
chamery fine 
sandy loam. 

Unweathered 
bedrock. 


Silt loam----- 


|Silt loam, 
silty clay 
loam, mucky 
silt loam. 


i 
Silt loam----- 


Silt loam, 
silty clay 
loam, mucky 

| silt loam. 


Extremely Í 
gravelly 
coarse sand. | 

Gravelly | 
coarse sand, | 
very gravelly| 
coarse sand, | 
extremely 

| gravelly 

| coarse sand. 

| 

| 


| sandy loam. 
|Fine sandy 

| loam, sandy 

| loam, very 

| gravelly 

| coarse sandy | 
| loam. | 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
Very stony | 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


12-65|Very gravelly |SM, Gu, 


| coarse sand, | 
gravelly fine} 
sandy loam, | 


i 


See footnote at end of table. 


SM, ML 


CL, CL-ML, |A-4, А-6 
OL | à 
CL, CL-ML, |A-4, А-6, 
oL | A7 

| 

| 

| 
CL, CL-ML, |A-4, A-6 
oL | 
CL, CL-ML,|A-4, А-6, 
OL | A-7 
| 
| 
| 
[А-1 | 
| 


GP 


| 
А-1 
| 
| 


GP, SP 


l 

| 

А-2, A-4, | 

А-1 | 

А-1, А-2, | 
А-4 


SM, 
SM, 


GM 
, GM 


SP-SM, 
GP-GM 


Frag- |Frag- | 
ments |ments | 
> 10 | 3-10 | 
inches|inches 
Pct | Pct 
| | 
| 
1-5 | 5-25 |55-10 
| 
| 
0-5 | 0-15 [70-101 
| 
1 
| 
| 
0-5 [ 0-15 |70-10 
| 
| l 
| 
| 
--- | m | --- 
| 
| 
0 | 0 100 
! 
о | 0 [100 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
0 | o 100 
| 
ο |ο 100 
| 
1 
0 0-10 |10-30 
0 0-10 |10-80 
| 
l 
1-5 5-30 |60-95 
0-15 | 5-30 |60-95 
i 
5-20 |10-30 |40-80 


Percentage passing 
sieve number-- 
| 1 


10 40 200 


| 
| 
| 
35-90 |20-60 
| 
I 
0|60-95 |35-95 |20-85 
! 
| 
l 
| I 
35-95 |20-85 


0| 50-95 


0| 60-95 


| σεν 
| [ 
| 
98-100|90-100 
| 


98-100] 90-100] 70-95 
I 
| 
| 
l 


|98-100| 90-100 
| 
98-100 |90-100|70-95 

| 

| 

! | 

| 
10-25 | 0-10 ° 

| 

l 
110-75 | 0-40 
| 


70-95 


0-5 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 

150-90 
| 


150-90 


[30-80 


30-80 


30-75 |15-65 |10-40 


l 
Liquid | Plas- 
limit | ticity 
Pet | 
| 
і 
«20 | NP-2 
| 
| 
| «50 | NP-6 
l 
<20 | NP-2 
i 
і 
| 
| 
25-50 -25 
25-45 5-25 
l 
25-50 | 5-25 
| 25-45 | 5-25 
l 
--- NP 
i 
--- | NP 
| 
| 
«40 NP-10 
| 
«40 | NP-10 
| 
<40 NP-10 
| 
I 
| 


241 


242 Soil Survey 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Cantimed 


Classification Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | ments |ments | sieve number-- Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | | | limit | ticity 
l inches|inches| 4 10 40 | 200 index 
m l Pct | Pet | | 


Gravelly sandy|SM, ОМ, A-2, A-4, 0 0-5 |35-80 |30-75 |20-65 
loam. GW-GM, A-1 | | 
Sw-SM 
4-8 |Gravelly jew SM, А-1, A-2,| 0-1 5-20 [30-80 |25-75 |20-60 
coarse sandy | GW-GM, A-3 i 
loam, very GP-GM | 
gravelly | 
sandy Loam, | 
very gravelly | 
8-20|Gravelly loamy|SM, GM, A-1 0-2 5-20 | 
fine sand, SP, GP | 
very gravelly | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


10-40 «10 NP-2 


NP-2 


30-80 |25-75 |20-50 


sand, cobbly 
coarse sand. 
20-65|Very gravelly |GP, SP, A-1 0-5 [10-45 
loamy sand, Ga, SW 
very cobbly 
sand, 
extremely 
gravelly 
coarse sand, 


20-55 115-50 |10-30 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
I 


l | 


Rock outcrop-| 0-60|Unweathered --- --- --- --- | --- | --- = 525, 
bedrock, 


| ! 
HmB*, HmC*: | l | і 

Hermon------- | 0-6 |Sandy loam----|SM A-2, A-4 | 0-1 0-5 [30-95 |75-90 |50-80 |15-45 
6-65|Very gravelly |SM, GM, А-2, A-4,| 5-15 |10-30 |40-80 |30-75 |15-65 |10-40 
] coarse sand, | SP-SM, А-1 l { l | 
| gravelly fine| GP-GM 
| sandy loam, 
| 
| 


«40 NP-10 
«40 NP-10 


extremely 


| 

| 

| 

gravelly і 

sandy loam. | | 
| 

Monadnock----| 0-8 [Еїпе sandy Isu, ML А-2, А-4 

| loam. | | 

8-16|Fine sandy 15, ML А-2, А-4 | 0-15 | 0-15 |80-100]70-100|50-85 |30-60 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| loam, loam, | | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


0-1 0-5 90-100 | 85-100 55-85 |30-60 <40 NP-4 


<40 NP-4 


| gravelly fine| H | 
| 


0-25 | 0-20 |65-100|50-100|20-60 |10-35 


| 
| | sandy loam. | 

|18-65|Loamy sand, |5М, SP-SM,|A-1, А-2 
| | loamy fine | SW-SM 
| | sand, | 
| | very gravelly| 
| | loamy запа. 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 243 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties-~Continued 


| l |. Classification _|Frag- |Frag- Percentage passing | 

Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | |ments |ments sieve number-- [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | | | Unified | AASHTO | > i0 | 3-10 | 

| linches|inches| 4 | 

In | | | Pet | Pct l | 
| | | | i 

Ι | | | | 

| | | | | 

0-3 |Very stony SM, GM A-2, A-4,| 1-5 | 5-30 [60-05 |s0-90 [30-80 |15-45 | 
| sandy loam. A-1 | | | 
3-12[Fine sandy SM, GM A-1, A-2,| 0-15 | 5-30 |60-95 150-90 |30-80 |15-45 | 
| loam, sandy А-4 | l | 

| loam, very l l 

| gravelly | | 

| coarse sandy l 1 

| | loam. I 
12-65|Very gravelly |SM, GM, А-2, A~4,| 5-20 [10-30 |40-80 |30-75 |15-65 [10-40 | 
coarse sand, | SP-SM, А-1 | 
gravelly fine| GP-GM | | 
sandy loam, | | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

I 

| 


10 40 200 | index 


<40 NP-10 


«40 NP-10 


«40 NP-10 


extremely 
gravelly 
| sandy loam. 


<40 NP-4 
ἰ Eine sandy 
| loam, 

8-20|Fine sandy SM, ML А-2, А-4 0-15 0-15 


I 
| 
| 
Monadnock---| 0-8 |Very stony  |SM, Ми  |A-2, А-4 | 1-5 | 5-15 |80-100}70-90 |50-85 [30-60 
| 
| 
| 


80-95 |70-90 |50-85 <40 NP-4 
loam, loam, 

gravelly fine 
| sandy loam. 

20-65|Loamy sand, SM, SP-SM, |A-1, A-2 0-25 0-20 |65-85 |50-80 |20-60 
loamy fine | Sw-sw 
l sand, l 
very grave11y| [ 
loamy sand. [| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
HVC*, HVB*: | i l | 
Hermon------- 0-3 [Very stony SM, GM A-2, .A-4, | 1-5 5-30 |60-95 |50-90 |30-80 
sandy loam. | А-1 l 
| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 


15-45 <40 МР-10 


3-12|Fine sandy SM, GM A-1, A-2, ] 0-15 | 5-30 |60-95 |50-90 |30-80 |15-45 <40 NP-10 
loam, sandy | А-4 
| loam, very | 
gravelly 
coarse sandy 
| loam. 
|12-65|Very gravelly |5М, aM, A-2, Ἀ-ὰ, | 5-20 |10-30 


| coarse sand, | SP-sM, А-1 


40-80 |30-75 |15-65 |10-40 | «40 NP-10 
gravelly fine| GP-GM 
sandy loam, 
extremely 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
Ι 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| gravelly l | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
і 
| 
| 


l sandy loam. 


Monadnock----| 0-8 |Very stony SM, ML А-2, А-4 | 1-5 | 5-15 |80-100|70-90 |50-85 
I fine sandy ] 
| loan. | 
8-20|Fine sandy SM, ML А-2, А-4 | 0-15 | 0-15 |80-95 |70-90 |50-85 


30-60 «40 


30-60 «40 NP-4 
loam, loam, 
| gravelly fine 


l 

| 

sandy loam. | 
20-65|Loamy sand, [|5М, SP-SM,|A-1, А-2 | 0-25 | 0-20 |65-85 |50-80 |20-60 
l loamy fine | swe | | 
sand, I 
very gravelly | 
1 loamy sand. | 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14,--Bngineering Index Properties--Continued 


| |_ Classification [|Ετασ- |Frag- Percentage passing I 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | ments |ments sieve mumber-- [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol і | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | | limit | ticity 
l l [inches|inches| 4 | 10 40 | 200 |. index 
In | | | Pet | Pot | | Pee 
| | | I | | | 
нус", HVE: | | | I | | 
Dixfield----- 0-6 [Very stony |sM, Mo,  |a-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 1-15 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
| fine sandy | 5С-5М, А-4 | | | 
| loam. { с-м, | | I 
6-28|Fine sandy |5м, Mb, |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |75-95 [60-90 |35-85 [20-70 | «25 | ΝΡ-10 
| loam, | вс, [a4 | | | | 
| gravelly | с-м I | I 
| sandy loam, | | I 
| loam. l | | 
28-65|Graveily fine |SM, ML, A-1, Δ-2,! 0-10 | 0-15 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «25 | wP-10 
i | sandy loam, | 5С-5М, A-4 | | | 
| | gravelly | с-м | | 
| | sandy loam, | | I 
| | loam. | | | 
| | | | | 
--| 0-7 |Loamy sand----|SM, SW-SM,lA-2, A-3,| 0 0 90-100|80-100|50-85 | 5-45 --- NP 
Í | | spam |a4 | I | 
| 7-37|Loamy fine SM, SP-SM,|A-1, A-2,| 0 0  |90-100|80-100|45-85 | 5-35 | --- NP 
| | sand, loamy | SW-SM A-3 і Ι 
] | sand, sand. | | | | 
|37-65|Loamy sand,  |SM, SP-SM,|A-1, A-2,| --- 0-5 |90-95 |55-90 |45-75 | 5-25 --- ΝΡ 
l sand, | sw-su | А-3 | 
| gravelly | I | | 
l coarse sand. | | | l | 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
| 0-7 [Loamy sand----|SM, SW-SM,|A-2, А-3,| 0 | 0 30-100|80-100|50-85 | 5-45 --- ΝΡ 
| SP-SM | 8-4 l | 
| 7-37|Loamy fine SM, SP-SM,|A-1, А-2,| 0 | 0 90-100|80-100|45-85 | 5-35 52 NP 
| sand, loamy SW-SM | А-3 { | 
| sand, sand. | | | 
37-65|Loamy sand, SM, SP-SM,|A-l, A-2,| --- | 0-5 [90-95 |55-90 |45-75 | 5-25 --- | NP 
sand, 5М-5М | A3 l | 
gravelly l | | | 
coarse sand. | Ι Ι 
| i | 
Wonsqueak----| 0-8 PT [А-8 ο | ο --- --- |— Į- | --- | 
8-32 PT jA-8 ο | o0 --- --- | --- | --- --- 
32-65|Silt loam, ML, SM,  |A-4, A-2,| ο | 0-5 |85-100|75-100|50-100|30-95 | «40 | 
fine sandy CL-ML, CL| A-6 | | | 
loam, silty | | | 
clay loam. | | l 
| | | 
LaB----------- 0-7 |Silt loam----- ML, MH А-4, A-5,| 0 ©  |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 36-55 | 5-15 
Lamoine А-7 | { | 
7-17 |5116 loam, ML, CL, А-4, А-6,| 0 0 [98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
silty clay ΜΗ, А-7 { | | 
loam, silty | ] | 
с1ау. | | l 
17-21|silt loam, ML, CL,  |A-4, A-6,| 0 о  |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
silty clay MH, CL-ML| A-7 1 | | 
loam, silty | | | 
с1ау. 1 j | 
21-65|silty clay, CL, CH А-6, А-7 0 о  |98-100|95-100|95-100|90-100| 35-60 | 15-35 
| silty clay l l l 
loam, clay. | | | 
І | | 


See faotnote at end of table. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Classification Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing | | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture ments |ments | sieve number-- [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | | | limit | ticity 
inches|inches| 4 i0 | ao | 200 | | index 
| mm Pct | Pet | | | Pot | 
| l | 
LbB*; | | | 1 
Lamoine------ | 0-7 |Silt loam----- ML, MH А-4, A-5,| 0 ©  |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 36-55 | 5-15 
A-7 1 | 1 | 
7-17|Silt loam, ML, CL, |А-4, А-6] 0 9  [98-100|95-100[95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
silty clay | MH, | а-7 | + | | | 
| loam, silty I l | ! l 
| clay. | | | | 
17-21|Silt loam, (ML, CL,  |A-4, A-6,] ο 0  [98-100[95-100|95-100]85-100]| 28-55 | 8-25 
silty clay MH, А-7 l | і l 1 
1 loam, silty | | [ 
| clay. | | | 
21-65|Silty clay, CL, CH A-6, A-7 9 | © |98-100|95-100195-100|90-100| 35-60 | 15-35 
| silty clay | l | 
loam, clay. | | | 
| | 
Scantic------ 0-15|Silt Joam-----|ML, мн А-4, A-7,| ο о [00 ]|95-100[90-100|70-100| 36-55 | 5-20 
| | А-5 | | I 
15-35|Silty clay σι CH  |A-7, A-6,[ 0 0 100 |95-100|95-100{85-100] 30-55 | 8-35 
l loam, silt | А-4 1 | l 
loam, clay. | | 1 
35-65|Clay, silty |е, CH |a-6, a-7 | o | ο [100 |95-100|95-100]90-100| 35-60 | 15-35 
clay loam, l 1 
silty clay. Ι 1 1 1 
| | I | | | | | 
LCB*: I | | ! | 
Lamoine------ 0-7 |Silt loam----- ML, MH |A-4, А-5,| O | 0 |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 36-55 | 5-15 
| | a-7 | | 
7-17|Silt loam, ML, CL, |A-4, А-6,| 0 | ο |98-100[95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
| silty clay ΜΗ | a-? | l і l 
| loam, silty | | | | 
с1ау. 1 | | l 
]17-21|silt loam, ML, CL, |A-4, А-6] © | o [98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
Ι silty clay | MH | à-7 | | | 
| loam, silty ! | l | | | 
l clay, | | | | I | 
|21-65|silty clay, |с, CH |a-6, a-7 | o | о  |98-100]95-100|95-100|90-100| 35-60 | 15-35 
| | silty clay | l | 1 | 
| | loam, clay. | | l 
| l | | 
Scantic------ | 0-15|silt loam----- ML, MH А-4, A-7,| ο 0 100 ]|95-100|90-100|70-100| 36-55 5-20 
| | | [4-5 I | i 
}15-35|Silty clay |с, CH |д-7, A-6,| 0 0 100 j95-100[95-100|85-100| 30-55 | 8-35 
| loam, silt | | A-4 i | | 
pc loam, clay. | | | I | ! | | 
|35-65|Clay, silty |с cH А-6, A-4 | ο ο 100 ]95-100|95-100|90-100| 35-60 | 15-35 
| clay loam, | | I | 
l silty clay. | | | | | 1 l 
| I | | | I 
Buxton------- | 0-8 |Silt loam----- Їм, мн А-4, A-5,| 0 9  |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 36-55 | 5-15 
| 1 | A-7 | | | | 1 
1 8-16[Silt loam, IML, CL,  |A-4, A-6,| 0 0  [98-100]95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
l | silty clay | MH A-7 } | 
| | loam, silty | | | | | | | 
! | clay. | | 1 | 
|16-35|Siit loam, IML, ch,  |A-4, A-6,| 0 ©  |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
| | silty clay | ΜΗ А-7 | | I I 
| | loam, silty | | | 
| | clay. l l | 
|35-65|Silty clay, |cL, CH A-6, A-7 | 0 0 98-100|95-100|95-100|90-100| 35-60 | 15-35 
| | silty clay | Ι і | 
| | loam, clay. | l | l 1 
| | | | 1 | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


l ] |. Classification |Етад- |Frag- Percentage passing { 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | | |ments |ments | sieve mmber-- Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | | | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 l limit | ticity 
=| | | linches|inches| 4 io | 40 | 200 | index 
| | | | Pct | Pot | Pct 
| | | | | | 
LgB* | | I | | | 
Lyman-------- | 0-3 |Very stony SM, Mb, GM|A-1, A-2,! 1-5 | 5-20 |65-95 [60-90 |35-80 |15-75 «30 | NP-6 
| fine sandy | 2-4 | I 
| loam. | І | 
| 3-19]Loam, channery|SM, ML, GM|A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-20 [65-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-80 | <30 | NP-4 
| sandy | а-а | | 
Ι loam, silt I i | 
loam. | | | 
19-23 | Unweathered --- | — --- | | --- |--- | س‎ | -— --- --- 
bedrock. | | | 
| | i 
0-9 |Very stony SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 1-15 [65-95 155-90 |35-90 120-80 | «30 | NP-10 
fine sandy sc-sM, | A-4 1 1 
Loam. am | | I i | 
9-22|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |65-55 [55-90 |35-90 |20-80 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, SC-SM, А-4 | | i 
gravelly CL-ML l | l 
sandy loam, | | l | 
silt loam. l | | 
22-65|Fine sandy SM, Mb,  |h-l, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |65-95 [55-90 |35-85 [20-70] «30 | --- 
loam, SC-SM, А-4 l l { 
gravelly CL-ML l | 
sandy loam, l l | 
loam. | 1 1 
| | | 
| i | 
SM, ML, GM|A-1, А-2,| 1-5 5-20 |65-95 |60-90 |35-80 |15-75 «30 | NP-6 
А-4 | | l 
| | | 
3-19|Loam, channery|SM, ML, GM|A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-20 [65-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-80 | «30 | NP-4 
sandy loam, A-4 1 1 | 
silt loam. | | | 
19-23 | Unweathered --- --- --- }--- }--- |--- ἐ--- [= | — --- 
bedrock. | | | 
| | 1 
Brayton------ 0-9 |Very stony SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 1-15 |65-95 |55-90 |35-90 |20-80 | «30 | NP-10 
fine sandy SC-SM, А-4 1 | 
loam. CL-ML 1 | 
9-22|ғіпе sandy SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 [65-95 [55-90 |35-90 |20-80 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, SC-SM, A-4 | | 
gravelly CL-ML l | 
| sandy Loam, | | | 
| silt loam. I I l 
22-65|Fine sandy SM, ML, A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 [65-95 |55-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «30 --- 
| loam, SC-SM, A-4 | i I! { 
| gravelly | -M l | | 
| sandy loam, | | | l 
| 108πι. | | | | 
I | | i | 
Schoodic----- 0-9 |Very gravelly |GM, GW-GM,|A-1, А-2 | 0-1 | 5-25 |35-65 |25-55 |15-50 |10-30 | «15 | NP-2 
| | fine sandy | SM, sw- | | | 
| loam. | | | | 
| 9-13|Unweathered | --- --- | ede سإ سإ‎ | — --- 
| | bedrock. | | | | 
| | | | [ | 


See footnote at end of table. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 247 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


| |. Classification |Frag- |Frag- Percentage passing | 
Soil name and |Depth[ USDA texture | |ments |ments sieve number-- |Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | limit | ticity 


| 
] |inches|inches| 4 | 10 40 200 | index 


| | pet | рсе ! Pet | 
| 
| 


Ip 


| 
| l | 
| | | 
Lyman-------- 0-3 [Very stony  |SM, ML, GM|A-1, a-2,| 1-5 | 5-20 |65-95 [60-90 [35-80 [15-75 
| fine sandy | А-4 | | 
| loam, | | | 
3-19|Loam, channery|SM, ML, GM|A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-20 |65-95 [60-90 |35-85 |20-80 
| sandy A-4 | | 
| loam, silt | 
| loam. | 
119-23 | Unweathered --- --- | --- --- -— | --- --- --- 
| bedrock. l 
| 
0-9 [Very gravelly |GM, Gw-GM,|A-1, А-2 | 0-1 | 5-25 |35-65 [25-55 [15-50 [10-30 
fine sandy SM, SW-SM 
loam. 
9-13 |Unweathered --- --- --- |--- 
bedrock. 


<30 NP-6 


«30 NP-4 


Lyman-------- 0-3 |Very stony SM, ML, GM|A-1, A-2,| 1-5 5-20 
fine sandy А-4 
loam 


| 
l 
I 
| 
| 
| 
165-95 [60-90 |35-80 [15-75 
| 
I i 
3-19|Loam, channery|sM, ML, Gw|a-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-20 |65-95 |60-90 [35-85 [20-80 | «30 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
! 


I 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
I 
l 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
і 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| <30 
| 


sandy A-4 
loam, silt 
loam. 

19-23 |Unweathered 2-5 zu Ae ees 


Schoodic----- 0-9 |Very gravelly |GM, GW-GM,|A-1, A-2 | 0-1 5-25 
fine sandy SM, SW-SM 


35-65 |25-55 |15-50 (10-30 «15 


loam. 
$-13|Unweathered --- --- --- Sa 
bedrock. 


| 
| 

Rock outcrop-| 0-60|Unweathered --- --- --- | --- | --~ --- — | --- --- 
bedrock. l 
| 


Lyman-------- 0-3 |Very stony SM, ML, GMJA-1, A-2,| 1-5 5-20 [65-95 |60-90 |35-80 |15-75 «30 
fine sandy | 2-4 l 
l 
0-20 |65-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-80 «30 
| 
| 


3-19|Loam, channery|SM, ML, GM|A-1, A-2,| 0-10 

sandy А-4 

loam, silt | 

loam. | 

119-23 |Unweathered --- | --- --- 
bedrock. l 

I | 


--- l = 


] 
| 
| | 
sess qose creme doses] 
| | 
! | 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Depth| USDA texture 


Classification 


Unified AASHTO | 


Soil Survey 


Frag- |Frag- | 
ments |ments | 
> 10 | 3-10 | 


inches|inches| 4 


Percentage passing 
sieve number-— 


10 


Very stony 
fine sandy 
loam. 

Silt loam, 

| gravelly 

sandy loam, 

| channery fine 

| sandy loam. 

19-33|Silt loam, 

| gravelly 

sandy loam, 

1 channery fine 

| sandy loam, 

33-37 |Unweathered 

| bedrock. 
| 

LWC*: \ 

0-3 |Very stony 

| | fine sandy 

| loam, 

| 3-19]Loam, channery 

| | sandy 

| | loam, silt 

1 | loam. 

[19-23 |Unweathered 

1 | bedrock. 

| 
Tunbridge----| 0-6 |Very stony 

l fine sandy 

| loam. 

| S-19[Silt loam, 
gravelly 

| sandy loam, 

channery fine 

sandy loam. 

]19-33|Silt loam, 

| gravelly 

sandy loam, 

| channery fine 

sandy loam. 

33-37 |Unweathered 


bedrock. 
! 
0-9 |Very gravelly 
| fine sandy 
| loam. 
|Unweathered 
| bedrock. 


Fine sandy 
loam. 

8-21|Fine sandy 

1 loam, loam, 

l gravelly 
sandy loan. 
Fine sandy 
loam, loam, 
gravelly 
sandy loam. 


21-65 


See footnote at end of table. 


| 
і 
|sw, ML, 
| 
і 


15", ML, 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


GM, GW-GM, JA-1, А-2 
5м, SH-SM| 


sc 


Pet | pot | 
| 
\ | 


| 
| 
0-5 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


0-15 


| 
l μιαν 
j 


| 
I 
| 


5-25 [55-100 


0-15 |70-100 


65-95 |60-90 


0-20 |65-95 |60-90 


0-15 |70-100 


0-15 |70-100 


5-25 |35-65 


0-10 [90-100 


0-15 |75-95 


6-15 |70-90 |60-85 


|_40 
| 


| I 

| 
35-90 |20-60 
| 
| 


35-95 [20-85 


50-95 


[60-55 


15-75 
] 
! 


[50-55 


| | | 
60-95 


60-95 20-85 


1 
| 
| | | 
1 ares 
| 


115-50 


150-90 
40-85 


i ! 


[35-80 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Liquid | Plas- 
| limit | ticity 


]200 | linx 


| Pet 


| «20 


«50 


«20 


«30 | 


«20 


«50 


«20 


«15 


«30 


«30 


«30 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Classification Frag- |Frag- Percentage passing 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | ments |ments sieve number-- Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | Unified | AASHTO > 10 | 3-10 | 1 ] limit | ticity 
1 inches|inches| 4 io | 40 200 index 
in | | Pct | Pet | Pet 
| | | | 
MbC, MbE------ 0-2 |Very stony SM, ML,  |A-2, А-4 | 1-5 | 5-15 [90-100|75-90 [50-90 [30-80 «30 NP-10 
Marlow fine sandy CL-ML, SC| | 1 
loam. | | | 
2-21|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-2, A-4,| 0-10 | 0-15 [75-95 |60-90 |40-85 |20-65 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, loam, SC-SM, | A-1-B | | 
gravelly CL-ML | | | 
sandy loam. j l | 
21-65|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-2, A-4,| 0-10 | 0-15 |70-90 |60-85 |35-80 |20-60 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, loam, SC-SM, | A-1-B | | 
gravelly CL-ML l | | 
sandy loam. l l Ι 
| | | | 
McC, McE------ | 0-2 [Extremely SM, ML,  |A-2, А-4 | 5-25 |15-35 |90-100|75-90 [45-85 |35-65 «30 NP-10 
Marlow bouldery fine| CL-ML, SC| 1 | 
sandy loam. | | I 
2-21|Fine sandy SM, MU,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-15 |75-95 [60-90 |40-85 |20-65 | <30 | NP-10 
loam, loam, CL-ML, | A-4 | I 
gravelly SC-SM | | | 
sandy loam. 1 | | 
21-65|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-15 |70-90 |60-85 |35-80 |20-60 | <30 | NP-10 
loam, loam, CL-ML, | A-4 Н | 
gravelly SC-SM | Ι Ι i 
1 sandy loam. | | | l 
l | | | l 
MDC*, MDE*: | | | | | 
Marlow------- 0-2 |Very stony SM, ML,  |A-2, A-4 | 1-5 | S-15 |90-100|75-90 |50-90 |30-80 | <30 | NP-10 
fine sandy CL-ML, SC| | | 
loam, | | | 
2-21|Fine sandy SM, ML, [А-2, A-4,| 0-20 | 0-15 |75-95 [60-90 |40-85 |20-65 <30 NE-10 
loam, loam, SC-SM, | A-1-B { | 1 
gravelly CL-ML | { 1 
sandy loam. | | i 
21-65|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-2, A-4,| 0-10 | 0-15 |70-90 |60-85 [35-80 |20-60 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, loam, SC-SM, | A-1-B l | 
gravelly CL-ML | | | 
sandy loam. | | | 
| | | 
Dixfield----- 0-6 |Very stony SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2.] 1-5 | 1-15 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
fine sandy SC-SM, | a-4 | | 
loam. CL-ML I l | 
6-28|Fine sandy SM, Mb,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
loam, SC-SM, | A-4 l i | 
gravelly сем, | | | | 
| sandy loam, | | | 
| loam. | | | I 
|28-65|Grave11y fine |SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-15 |75-95 |60-90 [35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
| sandy loam, SC-SM, | А-4 | | 
| gravelly CL-ML 1 | l 
l sandy loam, { | l 
| loam. | | | 
| I l | 


See footnote at end of table. 


250 Soil Survey 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Contimed 


| Classification _|Frag- |Frag- Percentage passing 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | ments |ments Sieve number-- Liguid | Plas- 
map symbol | Unified | AASHTO | » 10 | 3-10 | limit | ticity 
i | jinches|inches| 4 10 40 200 index 
in | Pct | Pct | Pot | 
| | | 
| | | 
Extremely SM, ML,  |A-2, А-4 | 5-25 [15-35 |90-100|75-90 [45-85 |25-65 | «30 | NP-10 
bouldery fine| CL-ML, SC| | ] 
sandy loam. | | | і 
2-21|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-15 |75-95 [60-90 [40-85 [20-65 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, loam, CL-ML, | А-4 | | 
gravelly sc- | | | ! 
sandy loam. ] 1 | 
[21-65 |Ріпе sandy SM, ML, А-1, А-2,| 0-10 | 0-15 |70-90 [60-85 |35-80 j20-60 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, loam, CL-ML, | A-4 | | 
gravelly [scs | | | | I і 
sandy loam. | і | | | | 
Dixfield----- | 0-6 |Extremely SM, м,  |A-1, A-2,} 5-25 | 5-30 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
bouldery fine| SC-SM, А-4 | | 
sandy loam. CL-ML | | l 
6-28|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 {75-95 |60-90 |35-85 [20-70 | «25 | Nr-10 
loam, SC-S8M, А-4 ! | l l 
gravelly CL-ML l l 
sandy loam, l 1 l 
loam. | 
28-65|Gravelly fine |SM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-15 [75-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
sandy loam, 5С-5М, А-4 i | 
gravelly CL-ML | | | 
l sandy loam, | | 1 
| 102m. | | | і | 
! | | 
MhC*, MhE*: | | | 
Monadnock----| 0-8 |Extremely SM, ML А-2, А-4 | 5-25 |20-25 |80-95 170-90 |40-85 [25-60 «40 | NP-4 
bouldery fine | | | 
sandy loam. | | | 
8-20|Fine sandy SM, ML А-2, А-4 | 0-15 | 0-15 |B0-95 |70-90 |50-85 |30-60 | «40 | Np-4 
loam, loam, | | | 
\ gravelly fine l 1 l 
sandy loam. | 1 1 | 
20-65|Loamy sand, |5Μ, SP-SM,|A-1, А-2 | 0-25 | 0-20 |65-85 |50-80 [20-60 |10-35 | --- | NP 
loamy SW-SM | | | ! 
fine sand, Ι | і | 
very gravelly | | | 
loamy sand. | l Ι l 
| I | 
Hermon------- 0-3 [Extremely SM, GM A-1, A-2,| 5-25 |10-50 |50-95 |50-90 |30-80 |15-45 «40 | NP-10 
bouldery А-4 | | i | 
| sandy loam. | | І 
3-12|Fine sandy SM A-1, A-2,| 0-15 | 5-30 |70-95 |50-90 |30-80 |15-45 «40 | NP-10 
loam, sandy A-4 Ι | i | 
loam, very Í l | 
gravelly | | | l 
I coarse sandy | | 1 
loam. | 1 | 
12-65]Very gravelly |SM, GM, A-1, A-2,| 5-20 |10-30 |40-80 130-75 |15-65 [10-40 | «40 | NP-10 
coaxse sand, | SP-SM, А-4 | l | 
gravelly fine| GP-GM | | | 
sandy loam, | l | 
extremely | 1 | 
gravelly I i | 
sandy loam. | | | | 
i | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


map symbol 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


l Classification 
Soil name and |Depth 


USDA texture 1 
| Unified | 


AASHTO 


Frag- |Frag- 


{ments [ments 
> 10 | 3-10 
inches | inches 


шаша | Plas- 
| limit | ticity 


] index 


MXC*, MXE*: 
Monadinoc] 


k---- 


| 

| 

| | | 
| | 

0-8 [Extremely 1 
bouldery fine] | 
Sandy loam. t 
Fine sandy SM, ML 
| loam, loam, | 
| gravelly fine | 
sandy loam. | 
Loamy sand, 
loamy fine 
sand, l 
1 very gravelly| l 
| 


8-20 


20-65 
SW-5M | 


loamy sand. 


Extremely 
bouldery | 
| sandy loam. | 
3-12|Fine sandy 
| loam, sandy | 
| loam, very | 
| gravelly | 
coarse sandy | | 
| loam. l 
| Very gravelly 
| coarse sand, 

| gravelly fine 
| sandy loam, 
| 

| 

| 


12-65 


| 
extremely | 
gravelly | 
sandy loam, | 
| l 
Extremely |SM, ML, 
| bouldery fine| 5С-5м, | 
sandy loam. | CL-ML | 
Fine sandy |su, ML, 
loam, | scs, | 
gravelly | CL-ML i 
sandy loam, | | 
loam. | l 
Gravelly fine |SM, ML, 
sandy loam, 

gravelly 

sandy loam, | 

| loam. | 

| I 

| I 
| 0-16|very stony Jm, 

| 

l 

| 

| 


| 0-6 


6-28 


| sc-su, | 
| с-м, Ι 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
і 
| 
128-65 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


| | fine sandy 
| | loam. 
|16-38|Loamy sand, 
1 | gravelly 

| | loamy sand. 

l | gravelly вапа| 
|38-42|Unweathered | --- 

l | bedrock. | 

| | 

| 0-9 [Very gravelly |GM, σή-ομ, 
| | fine sandy | SM, SW-SM 
| | loam. 

| 9-13 ]Unweathered 
| | bedrock, 

| | 


See footnote at end of table. 


A-2, A-4 


|A-2, А-4 


SM, SP-SM,|A-1, А-2 


[А-1, А-2, 


|Ά-1, 


|A-1, 


[А-1, 


А-2, | 
А-4 


А-4 


А-4 


Eee 


0-15 


5-20 


5-25 


0-10 


0-5 


Pct 


0-10 


5-25 


40-80 


75-95 


75-95 


35-65 


50-80 


50-90 


30-75 


60-90 


60-90 


60-90 


15-50 


25-60 


30-60 


15-45 


10-40 


20-70 


20-70 


10-50 


10-30 


«40 


«40 


«40 


«40 


«40 


«25 


«25 


«25 


«40 


«15 


NP-10 


МР-10 


NP-10 


NB-10 


NP-2 


251 


252 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Depth| USDA texture 


] 


Unified 


Classification 


AASHTO 


Soil Survey 


Frag- |Frag- | 
ments |ments | 
> 10 | 3-10 | 
inches] inches | 


Percentage passing 
sieve mumber-- 


4 10 40 200, 


NBB*: 
Naskeag------ 


Schoodic 


Lyman-------- 


Nicholviile 


Scantic 


Very stony 
fine sandy 
loam. 

Loamy гапа, 
gravelly 
loamy sand. 
gravelly sand 

Unweathered 
bedrock. 


SM, 


16-38 


38-42 


Very gravelly 
fine sandy 
loam. 

|Urweathered 
bedrock. 


9-13 


0-3 |Very stony 
fine sandy 
loam. 

Loam, channery 
sandy 
loam, 


5м, 


3-19 5м, 
silt 


19-23 


0-2 |Very fine 
| sandy loam. 
2-20|Silt loam, 
| very fine 
| sandy loam, 
| loamy very 
| fine sand. 
20-65 [Loamy very 
| fine sand, 
| silt loam, 
| very fine 
| sand. 
| 
| 0-6 |Extremely 
| | gravelly 
! | sand. 
| 6-60] Extremely 
| gravelly 
sand, 
extremely 
gravelly 
coarse sand, | 
very gravelly | 
coarse sand. | 
| 
Iun, 
| 
Ιστ, 


\ 


| 


| | 

{15-35 |6116у clay 

| | loam, silt 
|! | loam, clay. 
|35-65|clay, silty 
| | clay loam, 
| | silty clay. 


| | 


| 
І, 
| 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


SW-SM 
A-4 


А-1, А-2 
А-3 


А-1, А-2 


CL-ML |А-4, А-6 


CL-ML |A-4 


CL-ML, [А-4, А-2 


| 

| 

| 

9-4, А-7 
| А-5 
|А-7, А-6 
| a-4 

| 

[А-6, А-7 
| 

| 

l 


MH 


CH 


CH 


A-1, А-2, 


pet | Pet | 


0-10 | 
| 


0-5 | 0-10 


0-1 


1-5 


0-10 


0 


9 


0 


0-25 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| - 
» 
|= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| 
30-75 |10-50 

| 

| 
30-70 | 3-30 


75-95 |65-30 


75-95 |65-90 


| 
1 
| --- 
| 
| 
15-50 |10-30 
| 


60-90 


60-90 |35-85 |20-80 


| --- 

| 

| 
90-100| 85-100 


90-100[85-100 


70-100 


75-100 


90-100|85-100[65-100|30-90 


10-25 | 5-25 | 0-15 
| 
| 
10-55 | 5-50 


| 
| 
| 
| 


0-15 | 0-5 


i 

| 

i 
95-100|90-100 

| 
95-100 | 95-100 

| 

| 
195-100 |95-100 
| 
| 


100 70-100 


100 85-100| 


100 90-100 


\ 
Liquid | Plas- 
limit | ticity 


index 
Pet | 
| 
I 
«40 | NP-4 
| 
| 
--- | NP 
| 
| 
| 
Ene і marce 
| 
| 
«15 | NP-2 
| 
| 
--- | --- 
l 
l 
<30 | NP-6 
| 
«30 | NP-4 
20-40 | 2-12 
15-25 | ΝΡ-5 
15-25 | NP-5 
! 
--- ΝΡ 
--- NP 
\ 
! 
36-55 | 5-20 
30-55 -35 
35-60 | 15-35 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Classification 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture 
map symbol 1 Unified | AASHTO 
in 
SB*: 
Scantic------ 0-15|Silt icam----- ML, MH А-4, А-7, 
1 A-5 
15-35|Silty clay (αι, CH А-7, А-6, 
loam, silt A-4 
loam, clay. 
135-65 |С1ау, silty CL, CH А-6, А-7 
clay loam, 
silty clay. 
Biddeford----| 0-9 |Muck---------- PT А-8 
9-19 |5110 loam, MH, ML A-4, A-6, 
Í silty clay А-7 
loam, silty 
clay. 
19-49|Silty clay, CL, MH, A-6, А-7, 
silty clay ML, CL-ML| a-4 
loam, clay. 
49-65|Silty clay CL, CL-ML |A-6, A-4 
loam, silty 
clay, clay. 
і 
59В* : 
Scantic------ 0-15|Very stony ML, MH A-4, A-5, 
silt loam. А-7 
15-35|Silty clay CL, CH, A-4, A-6, 
loam, silt A-7 
loam, clay. 
35-65|Clay, silty CL, CH А-7, А-6 
clay loan, 
silty clay. 
Lamoine------ 0-7 |Very stony ML, MH 9-4, А-5, 
| silt loam. | А-7 
7-17 |5126 loam, ML, CL, A-4, A-6, 
| silty clay MH | а-7 
loam, silty 
clay. | 
17-21|Silt loam, ML, CL, |A-4, А-6, 
silty clay MH А-7 
loam, silty | 
| clay. 1 
]21-65|Silty clay, CL, CH |A-7, A-6 
silty clay | 
loam, clay. | 
| 
SEB*: | 
Scantic------ 0-15|Very stony ML, MH [А-4, А-5, 
| silt loam. | à-? 
15-35 |Silty clay cL, cH |А-4, А-6, 
loam, silt | А-7 
loam, clay. 1 
35-65 |С1ау, silty CL, CL-ML |A-7, А-6 
clay loam, 1 
1 silty clay. | 
I | 


See footnote at end of table. 


1-5 


Frag- | 
ments | 
3-10 | 
inches 
t 


ә 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
° | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Percentaye passing 


sieve number-- 
l 
10 40 | 200 
| 
| 
| 
100 |95-100|90-100|70-100 
100 ]95-100|95-100|85-100 
| 
1 
100 |95-100]95-100]90-100 
| 
I 
I 
--- ΚΞΝ — | --- 
100 | 100 ]|90-100]85-100 
i 
| 
| 
100 100 |95-400|90-100 
| 
| 
100 | 100 |95-100|90-100 
| 
1 
| 
| | 
95-100] 95-100 |90-100|70-100 
l 
100 |95-100|95-100|85-100 
| 
| 
100 |95-100|95-100 | 90-100 
| 
| 
| 
95-100] 95-100] 95-100 |85-100 
i 
98-100] 95-100] 95-100|85-100 
| 
| 
I 
98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100 
| 
| 
98-100 |95-100| 95-100 | 90-100 
I 
| 
| 
| 
95-100 |95-100 | 90-100 | 70-100 
| 
100 |95-100|95-100|85-100 
! 
I 
100 |95-100|95-100|90-100 
| 
| 
I 


| 
|Liquid | Plas- 
| limit | ticity 


| Pet | 
| | 
| | 
| 36-55 | 5-20 
I ! 
30-55 | 8-35 
| 
| 
| 35-60 | 15-35 
| 
| 
I 
--- | --- 
30-65 | 5-25 
| 
| 
| 
25-55 | 5-20 
| 
і 
25-40 | 5-15 
| 
1 
! 
| 
36-55 | 5-20 
| 
30-55 | 8-35 
| 
| 
35-60 | 15-35 
| 
l 
| 
36-55 | 5-15 
| 
28-55 8-25 
28-55 9-25 
35-60 | 15-35 
] 36-55 | 5-20 
30-55 8-35 
35-65 | 15-35 
! 


Soil Survey 


TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Classification |Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing | | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture ments |ments | sieve number-- [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | | | | limit | ticity 
E inches|inches| 4 | 10 40 | 200 J | index 
m | Bet | Pet | | | | Pee | 
| | | | 
SEB*: ο. I | | 
Lamoine------ 0-7 |Very stony ML, MB |Aa-4, A-5,| 1-5 | 1-10 |95-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 36-55 | 5-15 
| silt Loam. А-7 | l | | 
7-17|Silt loam, ML, CL, A-4, A-6,| 0 | 0  |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100| 28-55 | 8-25 
silty clay | MH A-7 l | 1 | 
loam, silty l | | | | 
| clay. | | | | 
17-21|Silt loam, ML, CL, А-4, А-6] 0 о  |98-100|95-100|95-100|85-100] 28-55 | 8-25 
| silty clay MH А-7 l l | l 
| loam, silty | | | | 
| clay. 1 | | | | 
j21-65|Silty clay, |с, сн |A-6, А-7 | 0 o  |98-100|95-100|95-100|90-100| 35-60 | 15-35 
| silty clay | l | ! | 
| loam, clay. | | і | ! I 
| | | ! | | | 
Dixfield----- 0-6 [Very stony  |SM, Mb, А-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 1-15 |75-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
i | fine sandy | SC-SM, A-4 | | | 
| Loam. [ем | 1 1 | | 
| 6-28|Fine sandy fsm, Mb,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-10 |75-95 [60-90 [35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
| | loam, | Sc-sM, А-4 | | | | 
| | gravelly [am | l | l 
| | sandy loam, | | | | \ 
| | loam. | | \ ! | і l 
|28-65|Gravelly fine |sM, ML,  |A-1, A-2,| 0-10 | 0-15 |75-95 [60-90 |35-85 |20-70 | «25 | NP-10 
| sandy loam, | SC-SM, А-4 | | 1 | 
| gravelly | r-r | ! I | 
| | sandy loam, | | i I | | 
| loam. | | ! | ! 
| | | | l | 
| | | | | l 
| | 0-1 | 5-25 |35-65 |25-55 |15-50 |10-30 | «15 | NP-2 
| | | | | 
| | | I | | 
| | --- }-- |— س ! س | سإ | سإ‎ 
l | ! l | і | | 
| | | | ! | | | I 
! | ss [as کت‎ d геш zem zx 
| | | і | | | 
| | l 
858“: | | | | і | l 
Schoodic----- | 0-9 [very gravelly |GM, GW-GM,|A-1, А-2 | 0-1 | 5-25 [35-65 |25-55 |15-50 |10-30 | «15 | NP-2 
| fine sandy SM, SW-SM] | l 1 і l 
loam. | | ! | ! 
9-13|Unweathered | --- L == — | --- | --- --- | --- ἐ--- --- --- 
| bedrock. | | | ! | | | 
Rock outcrop-| 0-60|Unweathered --- |  — gd |-- --- dede d | — | — 
bedrock. | | | | 
1 | | | | | 
Lyman-------- 0-3 |Very stony SM, ML, GM|A-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 5-20 |65-95 |60-90 |35-80 |15-75 | «30 | NP-6 
| fine sandy | А-4 | | | | 
loam. | | | | l і 
3-19|Loam, channery|SM, ML, GM|A-1, A-2, | 0-10 | 0-20 |65-95 |60-90 |35-85 |20-80 | «30 | NP-4 
sandy | a-4 1 ] | | 
loam, silt | | | | | l 
loam. | | | | | 
]19-23|Unweathered | --- | --- --- }--- 4e de ἐ--- |--- | --- | --- 
bedrock. | | | | | | 1 l 
| | | ! | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


l Classification |Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing | 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture ments |ments | sieve number-- Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | | limit | ticity 


inches|inches| 4 10 40 200 | index 
m 
SKC* | 


Pet | pct | Ι Pct 
| | 

1 | | | 

Schoodic----- 0-9 |Very gravelly |GM, GW-G4,|A-1, А-2 | 0-1 | 5-25 |35-65 |25-55 |15-50 |10-30 | «15 
fine sandy SM, SW-SM і | 
loam. l | 1 
9-13 | Unweathered --- --- |--- --- | τ-- --- | --- | --- Sos. 
bedrock. 


| 

| 
Rock outcrop-| 0-60|Unweathered --- --- --- --- | --- mE oo 
bedrock. | 


Naskeag------ 0-16|Very stony SM, SW-SM |A-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 0-10 |75-95 |65-90 |30-75 
fine sandy A-4 | 
l loam. l 
16-38|Loamy sand, SM, SW-SM,|A-1, A-2 | 0-5 0-10 |75-95 |65-90 |30-70 
| gravelly SW A-3 i 
loamy sand. I l 
gravelly sand. t 
38-42 |Urweathered --- --- --- --- | --- --- --- 


10-50 <40 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
SmB----------- 0-7 |Sandy loam----|SC-SM, SM,|A-1, A-2,| 0 0-5 [80-95 |75-90 |45-85 |20-60 | «15 
| 
7-18|Gravelly fine (GP-GM, СМ, |A-1, A-2,| 0-1 0-5 40-95 |35-90 |20-75 | 5-50 <15 
sandy loam, | SM, SP-SM| A-3, A-4 l і | I 
fine sandy | | 
loam, very l 
| gravelly | 
coarse sandy l 
loam, | 
18-24|Very gravelly |GP, GM, A-1 0-1 | 
sand, very SP, SM l 
I gravelly I 
loamy sand, I 
extremely i 
gravelly | | 
coarse sand. | 
24-65 | Extremely lor, см, А-1 0-1 | 
gravelly SP, SM | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5-25 |20-55 [15-50 | 5-40 | 1-15 | --- NP 


5-30 [20-55 |15-50 | 5-40 


coarse sand, 


l 

| 

very gravelly | 
loamy sand, | 
| 

| 

| 


very gravelly 
sand. l 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


SoB, ϑοῦ------ 
Sheepscot 


SrB*: 
Sheepscot---- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Rock outcrop-| 


Depth| USDA texture 


Very stony 
sandy loam. 
Very gravelly 

fine sandy 
loam, fine 
sandy loam, 
very gravelly! 
coarse sandy 
loam. 

Very gravelly 
sand, very 
gravelly 
loamy sand, 
extremely 
gravelly 
coarse sand. 

Extremely 
gravelly 
coarse sand, 

| very gravelly 
| loamy sand, 
| very gravelly 
| sand. 
| 
| | 
0-7 [Sandy loam----| 
| | 
7-18|Gravelly fine | 
| sandy loam, | 
| fine sandy | 
| loam, very | 
| gravelly | 
| coarse sandy | 
| loam. | 
18-24|Very gravelly | 
| sand, very | 
| gravelly | 
| loamy sand, 
| 
| 


18-24 


24-65 


| 
extremely | 
gravelly | 

| coarse sand. | 
24-65 | Extremely | 
| gravelly | 

| coarse sand, | 

| very gravelly! 
| loamy sand, | 
| very gravelly| 
| sand, | 
| I 
O-60|Umweathered | 
| bedrock. | 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 


Soil Survey 


Classification. Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing | 
ments |ments | sieve number-- Liquid | Plas- 
Unified AASHTO > 10 | 3-10 | l limit | ticity 
1 inches|inches| 4 | 10 40 | 200 | index 
Pet | Pet | | Pet | 
I | | 
см, SM,  |A-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 0-5 [40-95 |35-90 |25-85 [15-60 | «15 | NPS 
ML, CL-ML| A-4 | | | 
GP-GM, GM,|A-1, A-2,| 0-1 | 0-5 [40-95 |35-90 |20-75 | 5-50 | «15 | NP-5 
SM, SP-SM| A-3, A-4 l 1 l 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
GP, GM, |А-1 0-1 | 5-25 |20-55 |15-50 | 5-40 | 1-15 | --- | NP 
SP, SM | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| i 
GP, GM, |А-1 0-1 | 5-30 |20-55 |15-50 | 5-40 | 1-15 | --- NP 
SP, SM | | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| { 
| | | 
SC-SM, SM, |A-1, A-2,| 0 0-5 |80-95 |75-90 |45-85 |20-60 | «15 | NP-5 
ML, CL-ML| A-4 | | | 
GP-GM, GM,|A-1, A-2,| 0-1 | 0-5 [40-95 |35-90 |20-75 | 5-50 | «15 | ΝΡ-5 
SM, SP-SM| A-3, A-4| l | 
| | | 
| | | 
l | | 
| | 
| | 
GP, GM, А-1 | 0-1 | 5-25 [20-55 [15-50 | 5-40 | 1-15 | --- NP 
SP, SM | | 
| | 
| I 
| | 
| 
| | 
GP, GM,  |a-1 | 0-1 | 5-30 |20-55 |15-50 | 5-40 | 1-15 | --- NP 
SP, SM | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
na | — dede de | سإ‎ I— 1 سد‎ aa 
| | | | 
| | | | 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Classification Frag- |Frag- | Percentage passing l 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture ments |ments | sieve number-- Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol Unified | AASHTO > 10 | 3-10 | l limit | ticity 
! inches|inches| 4 10 | 40 | 200 index 
| 
| 


lE 


Pct | Pet | Pot | 
| | 
ThC*: | 
Thorndike----| 0-3 |Very stony GM, SM, ML[A-2, A-4 | 1-5 1-20 |55-90 |45-85 |40-80 130-70 <40 
1 silt loam. | | 
3-18|Channery silt |GM, GP-GM,|A-1, A-2,| 1-5 |10-40 [30-80 |20-70 [15-60 110-50 <40 
loam, very SM, SP-SM| A-4 | | 


-B 


NP- 
NP-B 


| 
| 
extremely l 
| 


18-22 [weathered — Ee ο E sss Геше [шш 
bedrock. | 


Winnecook----| 0-4 |Very stony GM, SM, ML|A-1, A-2,| 1-5 | 5-10 [40-95 |30-90 [25-85 [20-80 | «40 
silt loam. А-4 | l 
1 4-32|Channery silt |GM, SM, ML|A-1, A-2,| 0-5 0-25 |30-75 |20-70 |20-65 |15-60 «40 
loam, | a-4 l 
extremely | 
channery | 
loam, very | 
channery silt 
loam, | 
32-36 | Weathered --- | --- --- 
bedrock, 


NP-7 


i 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| нє-4 
| 


0-5 |85-100]80-95 |55-95 [30-55 <20 NP-2 


0-15 |70-100|60-95 {35-95 |20-85 | «50 | NP-6 


TuB*, TuC*: { | 
Tunbridge----| 0-6 |Fine sandy SM, ML [А-4, А-2 | 0-1 
loam. 
6-15|Silt loam, SM, ML 9-2, А-5 | 0-5 
gravelly | 
sandy loam, 1 
channery fine | 
sandy loam. | 
|15-29|Silt loam, SM, Мо |A-2, А-4 | 0-5 
gravelly l 
sandy loam, l 
chamery fine | 
sandy loam. | 

| 

| 


70-100]60-95 |35-95 |20-85 «20 NP-2 


29-33 |Unweathered --- 
] bedrock. 
l I 

Lyman-------- | 0-5 |Fine sandy ML, SM |A-4, A-1,| 0-1 

1 loam, | А-2 

| 5-17|Loam, channery|SM, ML, GM|A-2, A-4,| 0-5 

l sandy | А-1 

l loam, silt | 

1 loam. | 

[17-21 |Unweathered --- | — --- 

| ! 

I | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


0-15 |80-95 |70-90 [40-85 |20-80 «35 NP-6 


0-20 [65-95 (60-90 |35-85 |20-80 | «30 NP-4 


bedrock. 


? 
Us 
Ir] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil Survey 
TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 
| 1 | Classification ^ |Frag- |Frag- Percentage passing | l 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | [ments [ments sieve number-- [Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | 1 | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 l | limit | ticity 
] l ! |inches|inches| 4 | 10 | 40 | 200 | index 
Im | | | Pet | Pot | | Pet | 
| | 1 | | | 
тис*: | | | | | | 
Tunbridge----| 0-6 |Fine sandy |SM, ML А-4, А-2 | 0-1 0-5 |85-100]80-95 [55-95 |30-85 | «20 NP-2 
\ | loam. | | l | 
| 6-1s|silt loam, |Su, ML A-2, А-5 | 0-5 | 0-15 |70-100|60-95 |35-95 |20-85 | «50 | ΝΡ-6 
| | gravelly | | | | 
| | sandy loam, | | | 
| ] channery fine| I | } 
| | sandy loam. | Ι | 
|15-29|Silt loam, (su, м, A-2, А-4 | 0-5 | 0-15 |70-100|60-95 |35-95 |20-85 | «20 | NP-2 
| | gravelly | | | | | 
| | sandy loam, | i I \ 
| | channery fine| l | 
| | sandy loam. | | | | 
|29-33|Unweathered | --- | --- --- |— |--- |--- |--- |--- | --- -—- 
| bedrock. | | | | і 
| | | | | 
Lyman-------- | 0-5 |Fine sandy ML, SM — |A-4, А-1,| 0-1 | 0-15 |80-95 |70-90 |40-85 |20-80 | «35 | NP-6 
| loam. | 8-2 | | | 
| 5-17|Loam, channery|SM, ML, GM|A-2. A-4,| 0-5 | 0-20 |65-95 [60-90 |35-85 |20-80 | «30 | NP-4 
1 sandy | А-1 l | | 
1 |] loam, silt | | | l 
| loam. | | і | і 
|17-21|Unweathered --- | — --- | --- --- --- | --- --- --- | — 
l bedrock. | | | | 
l ' | | і | | 
Marlow------- | 0-8 |Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-2, А-4 | 0-1 | 0-10 |90-100|75-90 |50-90 |30-80 | «30 | МР-10 
1 loam. CL-ML, sc| | \ | 
8-21|Fine sandy SM, ML,  |A-2, A-4,| 0-10 | 0-15 |75-95 |60-90 |40-85 |20-65 | «30 | NP-10 
loam, loam, SC-SM, | A-1-B | | | 
| gravelly сем, | ! | 
sandy loam. | | 1 | 
21-65|Fine sandy ISM, ML, A-2, A-4,| 0-10 | 0-15 |70-90 |60-85 [35-80 120-60 «30 NP-10 
loam, loam, SC-SM, А-1-Б | | | 
gravelly | с-м, Ι l 
sandy loam. l l і 
| | | 
var: ! | | 
Udorthents---| 0-65|Gravelly sandy|ML, SM, А-1, A-2,| --- 0-30 |25-100|20-100]10-90 | 2-80 |15-35 |NP-10 
l loam. | &, GP A-3, А-4 i l | 
Urban land---| 0-6 |Variable------ --- --- --- | --- | س‎ |--- | --- | = — | — 
\ | | | | 
WA*: | | 1 
Waskish------ 0-65|Peat---------- PT la-8 ο | 0 |= |— |--- | — === [| === 
і і | | | 
Sebago------- 0-34 |Mucky-peat---- | PT А-8 --- | 0-15 | --- [=== | — | — 
34-65 |Hemic PT А-8 --- | 0-15 | — | --- | — |--- σπα τ-τ 
material, | | ! | 
| fibric | | | l 
material, | | | 
mucky-peat. | 1 | | 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


| Ι |. Classification  |Frag- |Frag- Percentage passing 
Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | | {ments |ments | sieve mumber-- 
map symbol | | Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | | 
|. 1 NI linches|inches| 4 | 10 | 40 | 200 
| In | | | Bet | Pet | 
| | ] | | | | | 
wees: | | | | | 
Winnecook----| 0-12|Silt loam-----|SM, ML |A-4 | 0-5 | 0-5 |85-100|75-90 [65-85 |45-80 «40 | NP-7 
]12-30|Channery silt jæ, SM, ML|A-2, А-1,| --- | 0-25 |30-75 [20-70 |20-60 [15-60 «40 | NP-4 
| loam, 1 | а-4 I ! l 
| extremely | l | | | | I 
| channery | | | | | i 
| loam, very | 1 | | 
l | channery | I | ! 
| | loam. | | ! | | | 
[30-34 [Weathered | — =-=- | --- I --- | --- |--- |--- |--- — | --- 
| | bedrock, I | | 
| I I | | | 
Thorndike----| 0-7 |Channery silt |œ, SM, ML|A-2, А-4 | 0-1 0-20 |55-90 |45-85 |40-80 [30-70 «40 | NP-8 
1 | loam. I Ι l 
| 7-16|Channery silt |GM, GP-GM,|A-1, A-2,| 1-5 [10-40 |30-80 |20-70 [15-60 [10-50 | «40 | NPs 
| | loam, | SM, SP-SM| А-4 | l | 
1 | extremely | | | 
| | chamery | | | | 
| loam, very | | | | | 
| chamnery silt] | I 
| loam. ! | | 
16-20 [weathered 1 --- --- | = — | --- --- --- 
| bedrock. | | I | | 
| | | | | 
Wo------------ | 0-8 [Muck---------- Ip А-8 [ο [=== | --- | --- --- 
Wonsqueak 8-32 |Muck---------- [Рт А-8 μ.ο |— |— | — | — 
|32-65|Silt loam, Гм, 5м, — ja-4, A-2,| ο 50-100|30-95 | «40 | NP-20 
l | fine sandy | CL-ML, CL| A-6 | | | 
| loam, silty | l 1 
| clay loam. | 1 
| l l 
Ws*: | | l 
Wonsqueak----| 0-8 |Muck-- PT A-8 0 == | = T === 
8-32 |Huck-- PT [А-8 0 | --- ἐ--- | — | — 
|32-65|Siit loam, ML, SM, А-4, A-2,| 0 50-100|30-95 | «40 | NP-20 
| fine sandy CL-ML, CL| A-6 Ι | 
| loam, silty | l 
| clay loam. 1 
1 | 1 
Bucksport----| 0-12|Muck---------- РТ А-8 0 — |— | --- --- 
|i2-25|Muck, sapric [PT A-8 ро --- --- | — --- 
material. | | l 
25-65 |Muck, sapric |PT А-8 0 --- --- | — | --- 
l | material | | | 
і l | 
ντα: i | 
Wonsqueak---- A-8 ο — τ-- -— | 
A-8 0 --- --- — | 
32-65|Silt loam, ML, SM,  |A-4, A-2,| 0 50-100|30-95 | «40 | 
fine sandy | CL-ML, CL| a-6 t | | 
| loam, silty Í 1 | 
| clay loam, I I | 
| | I 1 
Bucksport----| 0-12 |Muck- А-8 ο --- | τ-- --- --- 
[12-25 |Muck, sapric |PT А-8 0 --- |— | — | --- 
material. l l 
25-6s|Muck, sapric |PT A-8 ο — | --- --- | --- 
material. | l l 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--Engineering Index Properties--Continued 


Soil name and |Depth| USDA texture | 


map Symbol | | 
Im | 
\ | 

ут ΓΙ 

Sebago------- | 0-34|Mucky-peat.---- 
134-65 |Hemic 
l | material, 
I | fibric 
| | material, 
| | mucky-peat 
| 


Soil Survey 


| Classification _|Frag- |Frag- Percentage passing | 

[ments |ments Е -- |Liguid | Plas- 
| Unified | AASHTO | > 10 | 3-10 | | limit | ticity 

jinches|inches| 4 | 10 4o | 200 | index 
| | вес | Pet | | рс 
| | | 1 
| | ! | 
|?r A-8 | --- 0-15 | — | — ess — | — --- 
{рт А-8 Į --- Į os | --- de |--- | س‎ | =- eun 
| 1 | 1 
| | | | 
| ! | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 

Н I 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Hancock County Area, Maine 


‘Physical and Chemical Properties of the Soils 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Entries under “Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 
profile. Entries under “Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. Absence of an entry indicates 
that data were not available or were not estimated) 


| | Erosion | 
Soil name and [Depth| Clay Moist |Permeability [Available] Soil |Shrink-swell | factors | Organic 
map symbol | bulk | water |reaction| potential | matter 
l density | capacity 1 κιτ... 
g/cc | In/hr In/in pH l | Pet 
| | 
1.00-1.30| 6.0-20 0.06-0.12|3.6-6. { 25 
1.10-1.45| 56.0-20 0.03-0.10|4.5-6, l 
1.20-1.50 >20 0.03-0.04|4.5-6. 1 
| | 
0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0 |0.20-0.45|4.5-6. | 30-99 
0.90-1.20]  0.2-2.0  |0.24-0.34|5.1-7. | 
1.30-1.70 <0,2 0.13-0.23|5.1-7. | 
1.40-1,80 <0.2 10.06-0.16]6.1-7. | 
| | 
1.00-1.30| 0.6-2.0 |0.18-0.25|3.6-6. | 2-8 
1.40-1.65| 0.6-2.0  |0.12-0.28|5.1-6. | 
1.70-2.00| 0.06-0,6 |0.01-0.06]5.6-7. 
| 
1.00-1.30|  0.6-2.0 |0.18-0.28|3.6-6. | -- 
1.40-1.65| 0.6-2.0 [0.12-0.28|5.1-6. l 
1.70-2.00| 0.06-0.6 |o.01-0.06|5.6-7. 
| 1 
1.00-1.30| 0.6-2.0  [0.15-0.25|3.6-6. --- 
Brayton | 9-22] 4-10 |1.40-1.65| 0.6-2.0  |0.12-0.28|5.1-6. 
|22-65| 4-10 ]|1.70-2.00| 0.06-0.6  |0.01-0.06|5.6-7. ] 
| | | 
BSB*: | | | 
Brayton--------- | 0-9 | 4-10 |1.00-1.30| 0.6-2.0  |0.18-0.28|3.6-6. --- 
| 9-22] 4-10 |1.40-1.65ἱ 0.6-2.0  |0.12-0.28|5.1-6. 
122-65| 4-10 |1.70-2.00] 0.06-0.6  |0.01-0.06|5.6-7. I 
| | | l 
Colongl--------- | 0-3 | 3-10 |0,90-1.26] 0.6-2.0  |0.15-0.25|3.6-6 --- 
| 3-20] 3-10 |1,00-1.60]  0.6-2.0 [0.15-0.25|3.6-6. 
[20-65] 3-10 ]1.65-1.95| 0.06-0.6 }0.08-0.15]4.5-6 
| | | 
BTB*: | | | 
Brayton--------- | 0-9 | 4-10 |1.00-1.30 0.6-2.0 |o.15-0.25|3.6-6. | — 
| 9-22| 4-10 |i.20-1.65| 0.6-2.0  |0.12-0.28|5.1-6. 
122-65] 4-10 ]|1.70-2.00| 0.06-0.6 |0.02-0.06|5.6-7. 
l | | i 
Colonel--------- 0-3 | 3-10 |0.90-1.20] 0.6-2.0  [0.12-0.22[3.6-6.5 == 
3-20] 3-10 ]|1.00-1.60| 0.6-2.0  |0.15-0.25|3.6-6.5 
20-65] 3-10 |1.65-1.95| 0.06-0.6 0.08-0.15|4.5-6.5 
| ! 
Βως-------------- 0-8 | 15-30 [0.90-1.20|  0.2-2.0 [0.25-0.30|4.5-6.5 --- 
Buxton 8-16] 20-45 |1.10-1.55| 0.06-0.6  |0.13-0.28|5.1-7.3 
16-35} 20-45 |1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.06-0.16|5.1-7.3 | 
35-65| 35-55 |1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
| | 
BuD-------------- 0-4 | 15-30 [0.90-1.20] 0.2-2.0  |0.25-0.30|4.5-6.5 3-8 
Buxton 4-12| 20-45 [1.10-1.55] 0.06-0.6 |0.13-0.28]5.1-7.3 | 
12-31] 20-45 |1.40-1.80 <0.2 0.10-0.16[5.1-7.3 
31-65] 35-55 |1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
| | 
Ch-------~------- 0-6 | 2-18 ]|0.90-1.35| 0.6-2.0  |0.20-0.40|3.6-6.5 5-10 
Charles 6-65| 2-18 ]1.00-1.50|  0.6-2.0 |[0.20-0.40|3.6-6.5 
| | | 
Сов, CoC, CoE----| 0-4 | 1-7 [2.10-2.40 »6.0 0.09-0.12|3.6-6.0 3-8 
Colton 4-8 | 0-7  |1.15-1.45 »6.0 0.05-0.12[3.6-6.0 
8-20| 0-5 |1.25-1.55 56.0 0.02-0.05|3.6-6.0 
20-65| 0-3  |1.45-1.65 »20 0.01-0.02|4.5-6.5 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--Physical and Chemical Properties of the Soils--Continued 


| | | | Erosion | 
Soil name and [Depth] Clay | Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | factors | Organic 
map symbol | | water |reaction] potential | l matter 
LLL deity | |eepacity| _ | [x [T 
Pet | In/hr in | ΒΒ | | | Pe 
| | U^. 
| | 1 I l 
1-7 [1.10-1.40 >6.0 \3. 10.20] 3-8 
0-7  |1.15-1.45 >6.0 
0-5  |1.25-1.55 »6.0 
0-3  |1.45-1.65 »20 
| 
0-5 |1.00-1.30| 6.0-20 0.06-0.12|3.6-6.0 2-5 
0-5  |i.10-1.48| 6.0-20 |0.03-0.10[4.5-6.0 
0-5 [1.20-1.50 >20 |0.03-0.04|4.5-6.5 
| | 
| | | 
1-7 1.10-1.40 >6.0 [0.09-0.12|3.6-6.0 3-8 
0-7 |1.15-1,45 26.0 10.05-0.12|3.6-6.0 
0-5  |1.25-1.55 56.0 |0.02-0.05|3.6-6.0 
0-3  |1.45-1.65 »20 10.01-0.02|4.5-6.5 
| 
0-5  |1.00-1.30| 6.0-20 [|0.06-0.12|3.6-6.0 2-5 
0-5  |1.10-1.45| 6.0-20 |0.03-0.10|4.5-6.0 
0-5  |1.20-1.50 >20 10.03-0.04[4.5-6.5 
| 
3-5  |1.00-1.30| 0.6-6.0 [0.11-0.21 2-6 
1-5  |1.20-1.50| 0.6-6.0  |0.06-0.15] 
0-3  |i.45-1.70 »6.0 |0.02-0.09 
0-3  [1.45-1.70 »6.0 Ι9.01-0.06 
| 
3-10 [|0.90-1.20| 0.6-2.0 [0.20-0.30 4-8 
3-10 |1.30-1.60] 0.6-2.0  |0.20-0.30 
3-10 ]|1.65-1.95| 0.06-0.6 [0.08-0.20 
| 
3-10 [0.90-1.20] 0.6-2.0 [0.18-0.28 --- 
3-10 |1.00-1.60} 0.6-2.0 |0.20-0.30 
3-10 [|1.65-1.95] 0.06-0.6 |0.08-0.20 
| 
| 
3-10 |0.90-1.20| 0.6-2.0 |0.20-0.30 4-8 
3-10 [1.30-1.60|  0.6-2.0 |0.20-0.30 
3-10 |1.65-1.95] 0.06-0.6 [0.08-0.20 
| 
Colonel--------- 0-6 3-10 [0.90-1.20] 0.6-2.0  |0.20-0.30 4-8 
6-18| 3-10 |1.00-1,60] 0.6-2.0 (0.15-0.25 
18-65| 3-10 [|1.65-1.95] 0.06-0.6  |0.08-0.15 
| 
DtB*: 
Dixfield-------- 0-6 3-10 [0.90-2.20]  0.6-2,0 [0.18-0.28 στ 
6-28] 3-10 j|1.00-1.60| 0.6-2.0  |0.20-0.30 
28-65| 3-10 |1.65-1.95] 0.06-0.6 [0.08-0.20 
| 
3-10 |0.90-1.20| 0.6-2.0 ag 
3-10 |1.00-1.60| 0.6-2.0 
3-10 |1.65-1.95| 0.06-0.6 
| 
DWB*: | | 
Dixfield-------- 0-6 3-10 ]|0.90-1.20| 0.6-2.0 |0.18-0.28|3.6-6. --- 
6-28 3-10 ]1.00-1.60| 0.6-2.0 0.20-0.30|4.5-6. 
28-65| 3-10 |1.65-1.95] 0.06-0.6 [0.08-0,20|4.5-: 
| | 
Colonel--------- 0-3 3-10 [0.90-1.20] 0.6-2.0 |0.15-0.25|3.6-6.5 Š 222 
3-20] 3-10 |1.00-1.60|  0.6-2.0  |0.15-0.25|3.6-6.5 
20-65 3-10 ]|1.65-1.95| 0.06-0.6 0.08-0.15|4.5-6.5 


| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--Physical and Chemical Properties of the Soils--Continued 


l | I I | | Erosion 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay Moist |Permeability |Available| Soil  |Shrink-swell 
map Symbol bulk | water jreaction| potential | | 
l density | capacity K jr 
in | Pet G/cc in/hr In/in | gH | 1 
| | | 
| | Ї 
0-6 | 5-9  [0.80-1.20| 0.6-6.0 |o ишара 
6-19] 3-9 [1.20-1.40] 0.6-6.0  |0.10-0.21]|3. 
[13-33] 3-7  |1.20-1.50| 0.6-6.0 [0.09-0,15[5. 
33-37| --- --- 0.01-20 — | 
ἰ l l 
Go--------------- 0-5 | 18-35 [1.20-1.50 0.2-2.0  |0.12-0.24|5.1 
Gouldsboro 5-65| 18-35 ]1.30-1.60 «0.2 0.12-0.24|5.6 
| | 
Gtr: | | 
Gouldsboro------ 0-5 | 18-35 [1.20-1.50| 0.2-2.0  |0.12-0.24|5.1-6.5 |Low---------- |5.32| 5 
5-65| 18-35 |1.30-1.60 0.2 0.12-0.24|5.6-8.4 |Moderate----- 10.37 
| | 
Beaches--------- 0-6 | 0-1 | --- 26.0 0.01-0.03| 
6-60 0-1 | --- 26.0 0.01-0.03| 
| | 
Hec*: l l 
Hermon--~------- 0-3 2-6  |0.85-1.20| 2.0-20 oe 
3-12] 2-6  |0.85-1.20| 2.0-20 0.07-0.20 
12-65| 2-7  |0.85-1.30] 2.0-0 0.05-0.10 
| | 
Colton---------- 0-4 1-7  |1.10-1.40 >6.0 0.09-0.12 
4-8 0-7 [1.15-1.45 »6.0 0.05-0.12 
8-20 0-5  |1.25-1.55| 26.0 0.02-0.05 
20-65| 0-3  |1.45-1.65 >20 0.01-0.02 
| | | 
Rock outcrop----| 0-60 se | o | e ues 
| | 
HmB*, Нас»: | ! | 
0-6 2-6 [0.85-1.20] 2.0-20 0.09-0.20 
6-65] 2-7 |0.85-1.30]  2.0-20 0.05-0.10 
| 
Monadnack------- 0-8 1-8  [0.80-1.20| 0.6-2.0 3 
8-18| 1-8  |0.80-1.30| 0.6-2.0 
18-65| 1-5  |1.30-1.60] 2.0-6.0 
| 
HtB*, HtC*, HtE*: | 
Hermon---------- 0-3 | 2-6 0.85-1.20|  2.0-20 0.07-0.15|3. 3 
3-12| 2-6  |0.85-1.20| 2.0-0 0.07-0.20|3. 
12-65 2-7 0.85-1.30| 2.0-20 0.05-0.10|3. 
| 
Monadnock------- 0-8 1-8  |o.80-1.20| 0.5-2.0 ([0.10-0.20|3.6-6.0 3 
| 8-20] 1-8 0.80-1.30( 0.6-2.0 0.09-0.17|3.6-6.0 
20-65| 1-5  |1.30-1.60| 2.0-6.0 |0.04-0.08|3.6-6.0 
l 
HVC*, HVE*: 
Hernon---------- 0-3 2-6  |0.85-1.20| 2.0-0 0.07-0.15|3.6-5,5 3 
[3-12] 2-6  |0.85-1.20| 2,0-0 0.07-0.20]3.6-5.5 
[22-65] 2-7  |0.85-1.30| 2.0-20 0.05-0.10|3.6-6.0 
| | і 
Monadnock------- | 0-8 1-8  |0.80-1.20| 0.6-2.0  |0.10-0.20 3 
| 8-20| 1-8  |0,80-1.30|] 0.6-2.0 [0.09-0.17 
|20-65ἱ 1-5  ]|1.30-1.60| 2.0-6.0  |0.04-0.08 
| | 
Dixfield-------- | 0-6 3-10 |0.90-1.20 0.6-2.0 |0.18-0.28 3 
| 6-28] 3-10 |1.00-1.60| 0.6-2.0 |0.20-0.30 
128-65] 3-10 |1.65-1.95| 0.06-0.6 [0.08-0.20 
| | 
Kn--------------- | 0-7 1-5  |i.10-1.50| 6.0-20 10.05-0.09 5 
Kinsman | 7-37] 1-5  |1.20-1.50| 6.0-20 [0.05-0.08 
137-65] 1-5  |i.45-1.65| 6.0-20 |0.04-0.06 
| I | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--Physical and Chemical Properties of the Soils--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| Erosion 


| | ] 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay | Moist (Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | factors | Organic 
map symbol | | bulk water |reaction| potential | | matter 
| | density | jeapacity | 
In | Pct | G/cc In/hr Infin | pH 
\ | | 
Xy*: | l | 
Kinsman--------- 0-7 | 1-5 |1.10-1.50| 6.0-20 0.05-0.09|3.6-6 
7-37| 1-5  |1.20-1.50 6.0-20 0.05-0.08[3.6-6 
37-65| 1-5  |1.45-1.65 6.0-20 0.04-0.06]4.5-6 
| | | 
0-8 | --- [0.20-0.30] 0.2-6.0 |0.20-0.40]3.6-6 
8-32] --- [0.10-0.30] 0.2-6.0  |0.20-0.40|4.5-6 
|32-65| 5-30 ]1.50-1.70|  0.2-2.0  |0.06-0.16|5.1-7. 
| I 
LaB-------------- 0-7 | 15-30 |0.90-1.20] 0.2-2.0 |0.25-0.30|4.5-6.5 
Lemoine 7-17| 20-45 ]|1.10-1.55| 0.06-0.6  |0.13-0.28|5.1-7.3 
17-21] 20-45 ]|1.40-1.80 «0.2 |9.10-0.16|5.1-7.3 
21-65] 35-55 |1.40-1.80 <0.2 |0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
| | | 
LbB*: l | 
Lamoine--------- 0-7 | 15-30 [0.90-1.20] 0.2-2.0  |0.25-0.30|4.5-6.5 
7-17| 20-45 ]|1.10-1.55| 0.06-0.6 |0.13-0.28|5.1-7.3 
127-21] 20-45 ]|1.40-1.80 «0.2 |0.10-0.16|5.1-7.3 
|21-65| 35-55 ]1.40-1.80 «0.2 |0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
| | | 
Scantic--------- | 0-15] 15-40 |1.05-1.22|  0.2-2.0 |0.24-0.34|4.5-6.5 
[15-35] 20-55 |1.15-1.75 «0.2 |9.13-0.28]5.1-7.3 
[35-65] 35-55 |1.40-1.Β0 «0.2 |0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
| | | і 
ів": р. | 
Lamoine--------- | 0-7 | 35-30 |0.90-1.20|j 0.2-2.0  |0.25-0.30|4.5-6.5 
| 7-17| 20-45 |1.10-1.55| 0.06-0.6 [0.13-0.28|5.1-7.3 
|17-21| 20-45 |1.40-1.80 «0.2 10.10-0.16|5.1-7.3 
|21-65] 35-55 |1.40-1.80 «0.2 |0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
l 
Scantic--------- į 0-15} 15-40 [1.05-1.22] 0.2-2.0 
|is-35| 20-55 [1.15-1.75 «0.2 
135-65| 35-55 ]|1.40-1.80 «0.2 
| 
Buxton---------- | 0-8 | 15-30 |0.90-1.20] 0.2-2.0 |0.25-0.30|4 
| 8-16| 20-45 |1.10-1.55| 0.06-0.6  |0.13-0.28|5 
|16-35| 20-45 ]|1.40-1.80| «0.2 0.10-0.16]5 
35-65] 35-55 ]|1.40-1.80| «0.2 0.06-0.16|5 
| 
LgB*: 
Lyman----------- 0-3 2-10 ]0.75-1.20| 2.0-6.0 |0.13-0.24 
3-19] 2-10 [0.90-1.40]  2.0-6.0 |0.08-0.28 
19-23] --- | 0.01-20 --- 
| 
Brayton--------- 0-9 4-10 |1.00-1.30] 0.6-2.0  |0.18-0.28 
9-22| 4-10 |1.40-1.65ἱ 0.6-2.0  |0.12-0.28 
22-65| 4-10 ]|1.70-2.00| 0.06-0.6  |0.01-0.06 
| 
της»; 
ο 0-3 2-10 |0.75-1.20| 2.0-6.0 |0.13-0.24|3. = 
3-19| 2-10 |0.90-1.40| 2.0-6.0 | 0.08-0.28]3. 
15-23] --- | -- | 0.01-20 --- 
| | ] | 
Brayton--------- 0-9 4-10 [1.00-1.30] 0.6-2.0 [0.18-0.28|3. --- 
9-22] 4-10 |1.40-1.65] 0.6-2.0  |0.12-0.28|5 
22-65] 4-10 |1.70-2.00] 0.06-0.6  |0.01-0.06|5 
| | | 
1-6  |0.90-1.20|  6.0-20 0.06-0.10|3 os 
--- | -- | 0.01-20 --- 
| | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--Physical and Chemical Properties of the Soils--Continued 


| | ] Erosion | 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay | Moist |Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell [factors | Organic 
map symbol 1 | bulk | water |reaction] potential | | matter 
| density | capacity 1 [x jr | 
In Pct | G/cc |  Inhr In/in рн | | Pet 
! I I | 
LSE*: | l 
2-10 [0.75-1.20] 2.0-6.0 |0.13-0.24|3.6-6.0 2 --- 
2-10 |0.90-1.40]  2.0-6.0  |0.08-0.28|3.6-6.0 | 
--- | - i 0.01-20 -—- --- ] 
I l 
1-6 0.90-1.20|  6.0-20 0.06-0.10|3.6-5.5 1 | — 
--- --- | 0.01-20 --- --- | 
| | 
LTE*: | 
Lyman----------- 0-3 2-10 |0.75-1.20| 2.0-6.0 DE 
3-19| 2-10 |0.90-1.40| 2.0-6.0 | 
19-23 --- --- | 0.01-20 l 
l | I 
Schoodic-------- 0-9 1-6 0.90-1.20] 6.0-20 | --- 
9-13] --- --- | 0.01-20 | 
| I 
Rock outcrop----| 0-60| --- -— | == --- 0e ec 
| | 
Luc*: | | 
Lyman----------- | 0-3 2-10 [0.75-1.20] 2.0-6.0  |0.13-0.24|3.6-6.0 2 | --- 
3-19| 2-10 |0.90-1.40] 2.0-6.0  |0.08-0.28|3.6-6.0 | 
19-23] --- — | 0.01-20 --- | 
| | 
5-9 [0.80-1.20] [= 
3-9  |1.20-1.40 | 
3-7 |1.20-1.50 | 
exe EE ! 
| | 
| | 
2-10 |0.75-1.20 [Ces 
2-10 [0.90-1.40| | 
“не səs | | 
| 
5-9  |0.80-1.20 πο 
3-9  |1.20-1.40 I 
3-7 |1.20-1.50 | 
EE == l 
1-6  |0.90-1.20 aon 
3-10 ]|1.00-1.30| 2-6 
Marlow | 8-21 3-10 [1.30-1.60 
|21-65| 3-10 |1.70-2.05 i 
| l 
MbC, MbE--------- | 0-2 | 3-10 |1.00-1.30 Ese 
Marlow | 2-21] 3-10 }1.30-1.60 
121-65] 3-10 [1.70-2.05 I 
| | 
| 0-2 | 23-10 |1.00-1.30 0.6-2. == 
Marlow | 2-21] 3-10 |1.30-1.60 0.6-2.0 
121-65] 3-10 ]|1.70-2.05| 0.06-0.6 
| | 
MDC*, MDE* I | 
Marlow---------- | 0-2 | 3-10 [1.00-1.30 0.6-2.0 == 
| 2-21| 3-10 |1.30-1.60] 0.6-2.0 
|21-65| 3-10 |1.70-2.05] 0.06-0.6 
| | 
Dixfield-------- | 0-6 | 3-10 [0.90-1.20| 0.6-2.0 —- 
| 6-28] 3-10 |1.00-1.60] -0.6-2.0 
|28-65| 3-10 |1.65-1.95| 0.06-0.6 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--Physical and Chemical Properties of the Soils--Continued 


| | | | | | Erosion 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay | Moist |Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell ] factors | Organic 
map symbol | | bulk | water |reaction| potential | | matter 
| | density capacity |. | 
In | Pct | Gree Inher | Ivin | pH | | Pet 
| | | | | 
MGC*, MGE* | | | | | 
3-10 11.00-1.30| 0.6-2.0  |0.08-0.15|3.6-6.0 |Low- --- 
3-10 |1.30-1.60] 0.6-2.0  |0.06-0.20|3.6-6.0 |Low- 
3-10 |1.70-2.05) 0.06-0.6 |0.05-0.12|3.6-6.0 |Low- і 
| | | 
Dixfield-------- 0-6 | 3-10 |0.90-1.20 0.6-2.0 [0.15-0.25|3.6-6.5 |Low- == 
6-28| 3-10 |1.00-1.60| 0.6-2.0 [0.20-0.30|4.5-6.5 |Low- 
28-65| 3-10 [1.65-1.95] 0.06-0.6 [0.08-0.20[4.5-6.5 |Low- 
| | 

MhC*, MhE*: | ] 

Monadnock------- | o-8 | 1-8 [0.80-1.20] 0.6-2.0 m 
| 8-20| 1-8 10.80-1.30) 0.6-2.0 | 
|20-65| 1-5 1.30-1.60 2.0-6.0 
I | 

Hermon---------- | 0-3 2-6 0.85-1.20 2.0-20 == 
[3-12] 2-6  |0.85-1.20| 2.0-0 
|i2-65| 2-7  |0.85-1.30| 2.0-20 
| 

MEC}, MXE*: | 

Monadnock------- | 0-8 1-8  [|o.80-1.20| 0.6-2.0 |0.07-0.17 --- 
| 8-20] 1-8  |0.80-1.30| 0.6-2.0 |0.09-0.17 
120-65 1-5 1.30-1.60 2.0-6.0 0.04-0.08 | 
| | 

Hermon---------- | o3 2-6  |0.85-1.20| 2.0-20 0.05-0.13 | = 

3-12 2-6 0.85-1.20| 2.0-0 0.06-0.14 | 
12-65| 2-7  |0.85-1.30| 2.0-0 0.05-0.10 | 
| 
Dixfield-------- 0-6 3-10 [0.90-1.20] 0.6-2.0 [0.15-0.25 | --- 
6-28 -10 |1.00-1.60ἱ  0.6-2.0 |0.20-0.30 l 
|28-65| 3-10 |1.65-1.95] 0.06-0.6 [0.08-0.20 | 
| | 

NaB*: | Ι 

Naskeag--------- 0-16 2-6 0.95-1.20| 6.0-0 0.07-0.15 T. 
16-38| 1-5  |1.00-1.30|  6.0-20 0.05-0.11 | 
38-42 - --- | 0.01-20 --- | 

| | 
Schoodic-------- 0-9 1-6  |0.90-1.20| 6.0-20 0.06-0.10 |а === 
9-13 --- | | 0.01-20 --- l 
I I 

NBB*: | | 

Naskeag--------- 0-16] 2-6 |0.95-1.20] 6.0-20 0.07-0.15|3.6-5.5 EG 
16-38| 1-5 [1.00-1.30|  6.0-20 0.05-0.11|4.5-5.5 
38-42| — | — 0.01-20 --- --- 

| 
Schoodic-------- 0-9 1-6  |0.90-1.20|  6.0-20 0.06-0.10|3.6-5.5 --- 
9-313] — | --- 0.01-20 — | — 
| | 
Lyman----------- 0-3 2-10 j0.75-1.20|  2.0-6.0 [0.13-0.24|3.6-6.0 | — 
3-19| 2-10 [0.90-1.40] 2.0-6.0  |0.08-0.28|3.6-6.0 
19-23] --- | --- 0.01-20 — | --- | 
| I 

NcB, Νος--------- 0-2 | 2-18 |1.20-1.50| 0.6-2.0 |0.16-0.22|3.6-6.0 2-6 

Nicholville 2-20| 2-18 |1.20-1.50| 0.6-2. 0.15-0.20|4.5-6.0 
20-65| 2-18 ]|1.45-1.65| 0.6-2.0 [0.10-0.20|4.5-6.5 

! | 
Рв*-------------- 0-6 | 0-1 | — >6.0 0.01-0.02| --- <1 
Pits 6-60] 0-1 | --- 56.0 jo.01-0.02| --- 
| | | | 

Sg 0-15] 15-40 ]1.05-1.22| 0.2-2.0  |0.24-0.34|4.5-6.5 3-9 

Scantic 15-35| 20-55 ]|1.15-1.75 «0.2 10.13-0.28[5.1-7.3 
35-65] 35-55 |1.40-1.80 «0.2 10.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
| | | | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--Physical and Chemical Properties of the Soils--Continued 


| | | | | Erosion 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay Moist |Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | factors 
map symbol l l bulk | water |reaction| potential l 1 
| density lcapacity | l K |T 
In | Pet S/cc In/hr | Iwin | pH | | 
| | | | | 
5В*: | I | | 
Scantic--------- 0-15| 15-40 ]|1.05-1.22]  0.2-2.0  |0.24-0.34|4.5-6.5 
15-35| 20-55 ]1.15-1.75 «0.2 0.13-0.28[5.1-7.3 
35-65| 35-55 ]|1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.06-0.16[5.6-7.3 
i | 
Biddeford------- 0-9 | ---  |0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0  |0.20-0.45|4.5-6.5 
9-19| 20-50 }0.90-1.20 0.2-2.0 0.24-0.34|5.1-7.3 
19-49| 35-55 [1.30-1.70 <0.2 0.13-0.23|5.1-7.8 
49-65| 35-55 ]|1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.06-0.16|6.1-7.8 
| l 
SdB*: | l 
Scantic--------- 0-15| 15-40 |1.05-1.22 0.2-2.0 0.21-0.32|4.5-6.5 
15-35| 20-55 ]1.15-1.75 «0.2 0.13-0.28]5.1-7.3 
35-65] 35-55 |1.40-1.80 <0.2 0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
| | 
Lamoine--------- 0-7 15-30 ]0.90-1.20 0.2-2.0 0.20-0.28|4.5-6.5 
7-17| 20-45 [ι.10-1.55| 0.06-0,6  |0.13-0.28|5.1-7.3 
17-21] 20-45 [1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.10-0,16|5.1-7.3 
21-65| 35-55 ]|1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
I | 
| l 
15-40 |1.05-1.22 0.2-2.0 0.21-0.32]|4.5-6.5 
20-55 |1.15-1.75 «0.2 0.13-0.28|5.1-7.3 
35-65] 35-55 |1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
| | 
Lamoine--------- 0-7 15-30 [0.90-1.20 0.2-2.0 0.20-0.28|4.5-6.5 
7-17j 20-45 ]|1.20-1.55| 0.06-0.6 0.13-0.28[5.1-7.3 
17-21| 20-45 [1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.10-0.16|5.1-7.3 
21-65| 35-55 |1.40-1.80 «0.2 0.06-0.16|5.6-7.3 
| | 
Dixfield-------- 0-6 3-10 [0.90-1.20 0.6-2.0 0.18-0.28|3.6-6.5 
6-28 3-10 |1.00-1.60 0.6-2.0 0.20-0,30|4.5-6.5 
28-65 3-10 |1.65-1.95| 0.06-0.6 0.08-0.20|4.5-6.5 
| | 
SEC*, SfE*: | 
Schoodic-------- 0-9 1-6  |0.90-1.20| 6.0-20 0.06-0.10]3.6-5.5 
9-13 === i --- 0.01-20 =o === 
| 
Rock outcrop----| 0-60 --- | -- --- --- --- 
| 
SGE*: l 
Schoodic-------- 0-9 1-6 10.90-1.20| 6.0-20 0.06-0.10|3.6-5.5 
9-13 --- | aa 0.01-20 --- E 
| 
Rock outcrop----| 0-60 --- | — --- --- --- 
l 
Lyman----------- 0-3 2-10 |0,75-1.20| 2.0-6.0 0.13-0.24|3.6-6.0 
3-19 2-10 |0.90-1.40} 2.0-6.0 0.08-0.28|3.6-6.0 
19-23| --- --- 0.01-20 --- --- 
| 
SKC*: 
Schoodic-------- 0-9 1-6 0.90-1.20| 6,0-20 0.06-0.10|3.6-5.5 
9-13 τ-- = | 0.01-20 == === 
| 
Rock outcrop----| 0-60 --- --- | --- --- --- 
| 
Naskeag--------- 0-16 2-6 0.95-1.20| 6.0-20 0.07-0.15|3.6-5.5 
16-38 1-5 1.00-1.30| 6.0-20 0.05-0.11|4.5-5.5 
38-42 -—- | ο,01-20 --- --- 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--Physical and Chemical Properties of the Soils--Continued 


Shrink-swell 
potential 


Erosion | 
factors | Organic 


matter 


See footnote at end of table. 


| | | ! | 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay Moist |Permeability |Available| Soil 
map symbol 1 buk | water |reaction 
Gensity capacity 
| In Pct G/cc | In/hr In/in 
| | | 
SmB-------------- | 0-7 3-5 |1.00-1,30] 0.6-6.0  |0.11-0.21 
Sheepscot | 7-18] 1-5 |1.20-1.50| 0.6-6.0  |0.06-0.15 
]18-24| 0-3 |1.45-1.70] »6.0 0.02-0.09 
24-65] 0-3  |1.45-1.70| »6.0 10.01-0.06 
| 
SoB, 80С--------- | 0-7 3-5  |1.00-1.30| 0.6-6.0  |0.09-0.15 
Sheepscot 7-18| 1-5 [1.20-1.50| 0.6-6.0  |0.06-0.15 
18-24] 0-3  |i.45-1.70] »6.0 0.02-0.09 
24-65| 0-3 11.45-1.70| 26.0 0.01-0.06 
| 
SrB*: 
Sheepscot------- 0-7] 3-5 1.00-1.30| 0.6-6.0  |0,11-0.21 
7-18 1-5 1.20-1.50| 0.6-6.0 0.06-0.15 
|18-24| 0-3  |1.45-1.70| »6.0 0.02-0.09 
]24-65| 0-3  |i.45-1.70| 26.0 0.01-0.06 
l 1 
--- sw pi eee] 
\ | | 
1 | 
5-10 [0.90-1.20] 0.6-2.0  |0.12-0.22|3.6-6.0 
5-10 |1.00-1.30|  0.6-2.0  |0.09-0.22|3.6-6.0 
--- --- | 601-20 | --- | -- 
| 1 
Wirmecook------- { 0-4 3-10 |0.90-1.20ἱ 0.6-2.0 |0.12-0.22|3.6-6.0 
4-32| 3-10 ]1.10-1.40| 0.6-2.0  |0.09-0.22|3.6-6.0 
32-36 zen مج‎ 0.01-20 --- --- 
I | | | 
TuB*, TuC*: L Ι 
Tunbridge------- 0-6 5-9  |0.80-1.20| 0.6-6.0  |0.14-0.23|3.6-6.0 
| 6-15] 3-9  |1.20-1.40| 0.6-6.0  |0.10-0.21|3.6-6.0 
15-29 3-7  |1.20-1.50 0.6-6.0  |0.09-0.15|5.1-6.5 
29-33] --— | --- 0.01-20 — | — 
| 
Lyman----------- | 0-5 2-10 |0.75-1.20| 2.0-6.0  |0.08-0.25|3.6-6.0 
5-17| 2-10 [0.90-1.40| 2.0-6.0  |0.08-0.28|3.6-6.0 
--- | — 0.01-20 --- --- 
| і 
| | | | 
5-9  |0.80-1.20 0.6-6.0 0.14-0.23|3.6-6.0 
3-9  |1.20-1.40| 0.6-6.0 [0.10-0.21[3.6-6.0 
3-7  |i.20-1.50| 0.6-6.0 
--- | --- 0.01-20 
! | 
2-10 |0.75-1.20]  2.0-6.0  |0.08-0.25|3.6-6.0 
2-10 ]|0.90-1.40| 2.0-6.0  |0.08-0.28|3.6-6.0 
— | — [| ο.01-20 | — | --- 
l I 
3-10 |1.00-1.30| 0.6-2.0  |0.10-0.23|3.6-6.0 
3-10 ]|1.30-1.60| 0.6-2.0 [0.06-0.20|3.6-6.0 
3-10 ]|1.70-2.05| 0.06-0.6  |0.05-0.12|3.6-6.0 
| | 
I | 
1-15 ]1.00-2.00] 0.06-20.0 ]|0.01-0.20|4.5-7.8 
| | 
sa p === = ME h ses 
| | | 
| | 
---  |0.02-0.10 26.0 |0.55-0,65] «4.5 
| l і 
---  |0.10-0.30|  2.0-6.0  |0.20-0.40|3.6-4.4 
---  |0.10-0.30| 2.0-6.0  |0.20-0.40|3.6-4.4 |-- 
i ! | | | 
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TABLE 15.--Physical and Chemical Properties of the Soils--Continued 


| | | | Erosion 
Soil name and |Depth| Clay | Moist |Permeability |Available| Soil |Shrink-swell | factors | Organic 
map symbol | | bulk water |reaction| potential | matter 
-ἰ | density | capacity | | к_|т 
{In Pct | Gec In/hr In/in | рн | Pet 
Í | | 
мкс“; | | | 
Winnecook------- | 0-12] 5-10 [0.90-1.20] 0.6-2.0  |0.15-0.25|3.6-6.0 3 2-8 
[12-30] 3-10 ]|1.10-1.40| 0.6-2.0  |0.09-0.22|3.6-6.0 
30-34] — | --- 0.01-20 — | — 
| 1 
Thorndike------- 0-7 5-10 |1.00-1.30| 0.6-2.0  |0.12-0.24[3.6-6.0 2 2-8 
7-16| 5-10 |1.00-1.30] 0.6-2.0  |0.09-0.22|3.6-6.0 
16-20 — | --- 0.01-20 --- 
| 
Wo--------------- 0-8 ---  |0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0 [0.20-0.40 1 80-99 
Wonsqueak 8-32|  --- |о.10-0.30] 0.2-6.0 |0.20-0.40 
32-65| 5-30 ]|1.50-1.70] 0.2-2.0 |0.06-0.16 
| 
Ws*: | 
Wonsqueak------- |o-8| ---  [i0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0  |0.20-0.40 1 80-99 
8-32|  ---  [0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0 [0.20-0.40 
32-65] 5-30 ]|1.50-1.70| 0.2-2.0  |0.06-0.16 
| | | 
Bucksport------- 0-12] --~  [0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0  |0.20-0.50 1 80-99 
12-25| ---  |0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0 [0.20-0.50 
25-65|  ---  |0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0  |0.20-0.50 
| 
| | 
[о.10-0.30]  0.2-6.0 |0.20-0.40 1 80-99 
|0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0 |0.20-0.40 
|1.50-1.70 0.2-2.0 0.06-0.16 
| 
=  |0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0 |0,20-0.50 1 80-99 
---  |0.10-0.30| 0.2-6.0 {0.20-0.50 
=  |0.10-0.30 0.2-6.0 0.20-0.50 
| і | 
Sebago---------- 0-34| ---  |0.10-0.30|  2.0-6.0  |0.20-0.40 1 | 80-99 
|34-65| ---  |0.10-0.30] 2.0-6.0 0.20-0.40 
| ! 
| | 


* See description of the wap unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Soil and Water Features 


("Flooding" and "water table" and terms such as "rare," "brief," "apparent," and "perched" are explained in the text. The symbol 
« means less than; » means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not a concern or that data were not 


estimated) 
| Flooding High water table Bedrock Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and |Hydro- | Total |Potential | 
map symbol | logic] Frequency Duration |Months | Depth Kind |Months |Depth|Hard- |subsi-| frost |Uncoated [concrete 
|group | | ness | dence] action steel | 
| EE In | m | 
І | i 
AGB, Adc-------- | A [None-------- --- --- >6.0 --- --- >60 | --- | ---  |Low------ Low------ |High 
Adams | | l 
| | | 
Bd-------------- | p --- --- *1-0.Sl|Apparent|Oct-Jul| >60 | --- | ---  |High----- Bigh----- [Moderate 
Biddeford | | | 
| | | 
BEB, вов, BhB---| C [Ναπα-------- --- --- 0-1.0|Perched |Nov-Jun| >60 | --- | --- |High----- Bigh----- | Moderate 
| | | 
В5В*, БТВ*: | | | 
Brayton-------- | c Mir m ee 0-1.0|Perched [Nov-Jun| >60 | --- | ---  |High----- High----- [Moderate 
| | | 
Colonel-------- | c ]|Nene-------- --- === 1.0-2.0|Perched |Oct-May| 260 | --- ---  |High----- Moderate |Moderate 
| i | 
BWC, BuD-------- | € ἱΝοηβ-------- --- ---  |3.5-3.0|Perched |Nov-May| >60 | --- | ---  |High----- High----- |Moderate 
Buxton | Ι і 
| | | 
Ch-------------- | C [Occasional |Brief----- Mar-Oct| 0-1.0|Apparent|Nov-Jun| >60 | --- | ---  |High----- High----- [Moderate 
Charles l | | 
| | | 
CoB, CoC, CoE---| А  |None-------- --- --- »6.0 | --- --- >60 | --- | --- |Low------ Low------ |High 
Colton | | | | 
I ! ! | 
CRE*: l | | 
Colton--------- | А |Nene-------- --- --- »6.0 | --- --- | >60 | --- --- |шом------ Low------ | High 
| | | [ 
Adams---------- | A |None-----~-- --- --- >6.0 | --- --- | <60 | --- ---  |[Low------|Low------ |High. 
| | | | 
| | | | 
--- --- >6.0 | --- --- 1 <60 | --- | --- lrow------ Low------ High. 
| | | | 
--- --- »6.0 | --- --~ | >60 | --- ---  |Lew------ Low------ High. 
I | | 
--- --- 1.5-2.5|Apparent |Nov-May| >60 | --- --- |Low------ Low------ High. 
| | I 
--- --- 1.5-2.5|Perched |Nov-Apr| >60 | --- ---  |High----- |Moderate |Moderate. 
| | | 
| I 
DsB*, рев“: | | | | 
Dixfield------- C  [None-------- | === ---  |i.5-2.5|Perchea }Моу-Арг| >60 | --- | --- |Bigh----- |Moderate |Moderate. 
| | | | | | 
Colonel-------- с |None-------- | — ---  [i.0-2.0|Perched |oct-May| >60 | --- | --- I[High----- |Moderate |Moderate. 
| | | | | | 
DWB*: | | | 1 | | | | 
ο --- ---  |i.5-2.5|Perched |Nov-Apr| >60 | --- | ---  |High----- [Moderate |Moderate 
| | | Í | | 
Colonel-------- c --- ---  [i.0-2.0|Perched |Oct-Mav| >60 | --- | ---  |High----- [Moderate |Moderate 
i 1 | | | | 
Tunbridge------ c а= --- | >6.0 | --- | --- |290-40|Нага | --- [Moderate |High----- High. 
| | | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--5011 and Water Features--Contimed 


l Flooding | High water table Bedrock | l |_Risk o£ corrosion 
Soil name and = |Hydro-| l I | 1 l | [Total |Potential| 
map symbol | logic| Frequency | Duration [Months | Depth | Kind |Months |Depth|Hard- |subsi-| frost [Uncoated |Concrete 
Igroup | .— L | ness | dence| action | steel 
| l z | Im | m | 
| l l | | l l l 
ыккан ка D  |Freguent----|Very brief|Jan-Dec| +1-0.5|Apparent|Jan-Dec| >60 | --- | --- [High----- |High----- High. 
| | I | t | | 
gt: | | 1 |! | I 
Gouldsboro----- D  |Freguent----|Very brief|Jan-Dec| +1-0.5|Apparent |Jan-Dec} >60 | --- --- |High----- |High----- High. 
| I | | 
Very brief|Jan-Dec| 0-6.0|Apparent|Jan-Dec| >60 | --- | --- --- --- --- 
to long. | l | 
| | | 
1 | | 1 l 
Ex <= >6.0 | --- — | >60 | --- | --- |now------|Low-—--- High 
1 | | | 
--- --- | 260 | --- |--- ἐ760|--- [|--- [|πομ------ [Low------ High 
| | | | | | 
--- --- »6.0 | --- --- ο [mrd |--- | --- Ἔπειτ MR جب‎ 
| | | | l 
| | | ! | 
| | | | | 
| 1 1 | l i | 
--- --- »6.0 | --- --- | >60 |} --- --- |Low------ Low------ |High. 
| t | | | 
--- | --- »6.0 | — | --- | >60 | --~ | --- [Low ----- Low------ | High. 
l | | | | 
| | | l | | 
== --- »6.0 | --- -—- | >60 | --- |-- [Low------ Low------ |High. 
| I I | 
--- --- | 25606 | --- --- | >60 | --- --- [Low------ [Low------ | High 
| і | | | 
5 --- |4.5-2.5|Perched |Моу-Арг| >60 | --- | --- [High----- Moderate |Moderate 
| | i | 
--- --- 0-1.0|Apparent |Nov-May| >60 | --- | --- Moderate |High----- |Bigh. 
| | | 
| | | | | 
j l | | | 
--- --- 0-1.0|Apparent|Nov-May| >60 | --- --- Moderate |High----- |Bigh. 
| | | 
== | --- *1-0.5|apparent|Sep-Jul| >60 | --- --- [High----- Moderate |Moderate. 
| | | 
--- --- 0.5-1.5|Perched |Nov-Jun| >60 | --- ---  |High----- High----- |Moderate. 
| l ! | 
| 
| 
E --- 0.5-1.5|Perched |Nov-Jun| »60 | --- --- 
I | 
τ--. --- 0-1.0|Perched |oct-Jun| 260 | --- | --- 
I | | 
| | | 
=== = |o.5-1.5|Perched |Nov-Jun| >60 | --- see 
I | 
--- --- 0-1.0|Perched |Oct-Jun| >60 | --- --- 
| | 
T τ-- 1.5-3.0|Perched |Nov-May| >60 | --- --- 
і і | 
| | 
--- | -- >6.0 --- ---  [|io-20|HBard | --- 
| 
--- --- 0-1.0|Perched |Nov-Jun| >60 | --- --- 
| l 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--Soil and Water Features--Continued 


Soil Survey 


| Flooding 


High water table 


Soil name and |Ηγάκο- | | 


map symbol logic| Frequency | Duration {Months 


— lea] 1. l 


|Months |Depth 


| Risk of corrosion 


Potential | | 


|Uncoated |Concrete 
| steel 


| | 
l ! 
LHC: l | 
Lyman---------- | COD [|None-------- | — --- 
| | 
Brayton-------- C jNone-------- | --- --- 
] | 
Schoodic------- D  [Wone-------- Is ме == 
| | 
198" | | 
Lyman-—------- C/D [None-------- | — --- 
| i 
[None --- --- 
I 
l 


Dixfield------- c |None-------— Ес ере 

MGC*, MGE* 

Marlow--------- c Νοπθ-------- --- --- 

Dixfield------- foc None-------- | == --- 
| | 

Νας», MhE*: | 

Мопайпоск------ в Мопе-------- --- --- 
l 

Hermon--------- A |None-------- --- --- 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Low------|High. 


High----- ]Bigh-----|Mcederate. 


|Low------ High. 
Les '------ High. 
| ] 

| 

|iow------ High. 
! 

|Low-----— |High- 
| 

E) παρ zu 
| і 

| ] 
|Low------ High 
| 
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TABLE 16.--Soil and Water Features--Continued 


і Flooding High water table Bedrock | 1 Risk of corrosion 
| l l Total |Potential 
Duration |Months | Depth | Kind |Months |Depth]Hard- |subsi-| frost [Uncoated |Concrete 
group ness | dence] action steel 
| | gt I | m In 
| | 
| | I 
--- | --- >6.0 --- --- 260 | --- --- 
| | 
— | -- »6.0 --- --- >60 | --- | --- 
| I 
--- | ---  j1.5-2.5|Perched |Nov-Apr| >60 | --- --- 
| | 
| i | 1 
--- | --- O-1.5|Apparent|Nov-May|20-40|Hard | --- |Moderate |Low------ High. 
| I | I 
--- |— [56.0 --- j|--— [i-ao0[|Bed | —- |ιον------ |Low------ High 
| | i 
| I | 
--- | --- 0-1.5 Apparent |Nov-May|20-40|Hard | --- |Moderate |Low------ |High. 
l i ! | | 
--- | --- 26.0 | --- --- 1-10|Hard | --- [Low------ Low------ [righ 
| ! | | ! 
--- |--- >6.0 --- ---  [10-20|Bard | --- [Moderate |Low------ High. 
| | | | | i 
--- | ---  [1.5-2.0|Perched |Nov-May| >60 | --- | --- ]Βίση----- |Low------ Moderate. 
1 | | 1 I 
| | 
— | >*= | — de || dedo 1 — 1 — 
l | | l 
| ! | | | 
8β--------------[ Ὁ |None-------- | — | --- 0-1.0| perched |Oct-Jun| >60 | --- | --- |High----- |High-----|Moderate. 
Scantic | 1 | | | | I 
I | ! l | 
SB*: | | | | | ! | | 
Scantic-------- | D ]jNene-------- | — | --- f 9-.0|Perched JOct-Jun| >60 | --- | --- 
| | | | | 
Biddeford------ D  [None-------- | --- --- | +-0.5|apparent|oct-gul| >60 | --- | --- 
i | | | | | ! 
Sdp*: | | j | | 
eem — | 9-1.0|Perched |oct-Jun| >60 | --- | --- 
l | | | | 
--- ---  |0.5-1.5|Berched |Nov-Jun| >60 | --- | --- |High----- |High----~|Moderate. 
| | I | | 
| | | I | | | 
--- | --- | 9-1.0|Pezched [oct-Jun} 260 | --- | ---  |High----- | High----- Moderate. 
| | | | | | ] 
— ---  |0.5-1.5|Perched |Nov-Jun| >60 | --- | --- |High--~-- |High----- |Moderate. 
| l l | I | 
=== -- |1.5-2.5|Perched |моу-Арг| >60 | --- | --- IHigh----- |Moderate |Moderate. 
| | | і i I 
StC*, SfE*: ! 1 l | | | | | 
Schoodic--~---- D |None--------] --- — | 56.0 | --- — | 1-10)Hard | --- -| Low~ High. 
1 | | | | ! | | 
Rock outcrop---| D }Мопе-———---- | — | 12ο | --- -— qo [Hard |--- | — | --- --- 
! | | | | ! | I | | 1 
SGE*: | | | | | | I | | 
Schoodic------- | D |Nwe-------- | --- | --- | >6.0 | --- —-  |i-10|Bard | --- |Low------ |Low------ High. 
| | | і | | | 2 | I 
Rock outerop---| D  |None-------- | — --- | >6.0 | --- --- | 0 [ната | --- --- | — | --- 
Ι 1 1 | | | | i | 
Lyman---------- C/D |None-------- | — --- |>60 | — ---  |10-20|Hard | --- [Moderate |Low------ |Bigh 
1 | | | I I | | I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--Soil and Water Features--Contimued 


E tite sleep eed ge ead da 
Nel fail fy $e Г oe I1 $51 4i 
ΙΒ 111 1111114111} 3khi 11 

š hoe b A 8 КЕГЕ rl REI | | 
жаШ ШИТИ aa hh 11 


Lyman---------- 
πος. 

Urban land----- 
war 

Ѕерадо--------- 
мкс“: 
мо-------------- 
ist 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 16.--Soil and Water Features--Continued 


| Floodi High water table Bedrock | | Risk of corrosion 
Soil name and {Hydro- | I 1 | 1 [Total | Potential Í 
map symbol | logic| Frequency | Duration |Mónths | Depth | Kind |Months |Depth|Hard- |subsi-| frost |Uncoated [Concrete 
ness | dence| action steel 
| | | | F | | m | m 
| | I | I | | | 
wre: | | I | I | l 
D None-------- | -— | --- | +1-0.5]Apparent|Sep-Jul| >60 | --- | --- [High----- Moderate |Moderate. 
| I | I I | 
D None-------- | --- | --- | +1-0.5|Apparent |Sep-Jul| >60 | --- | ---  |High----- Moderate |High. 
| i | | | | 
D  [None-------- | --- | --- | *1-06.5|Apparent|Sep-Jul| >60 | --- | --- |High----- High----- High. 
| | | 
| | | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Classification of the Soils 


Soil name Family or higher taxonomic class 


Sandy, mixed, frigid Typic Haplorthods 

Fine, illitic, nonacid, frigid Histic Humaquepts 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, frigid Aeric Haplaquepts 
Euic Typic Borosaprists 

Fine, illitic, frigid Aquic Dystric Eutrochrepts 
Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, frigid Aeric Fluvaquents 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, frigid Aquic Haplorthods 
Sandy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Typic Haplorthods 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, frigid Typic Haplorthods 
Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, frigid Typic Sulfaquents 
Sandy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Typic Haplorthods 

Sandy, mixed, frigid Aeric Haplaquods 

Fine, illitic, nonacid, frigid Aeric Haplaquepts 
Loamy, mixed, frigid Lithic Haplorthods 

Coarse-loamy, mixed, frigid Typic Haplorthods 
Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Typic Haplorthods 
| Sandy, mixed, frigid Aeric Haplaquods 

Coarse-silty, mixed, frigid Aquic Haplorthods 

Fine, illitic, nonacid, frigid Typic Haplaquepts 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, acid, frigid Lithic Udorthents 
Dysic Fibric Borohemists 

Sandy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Typic Haplorthods 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Lithic Haplorthods 

-| Coarse-loamy, mixed, frigid Typic Haplorthods 
Udorthents 

-| Dysic, frigid Typic Sphagnofibrists 

-| Loamy-skeletal, mixed, frigid Typic Haplorthods 

-| Loamy, mixed, euic Terric Borosaprists 


‘Relationships Between Soil Series and Parent Material, Landscape Position, and Drainage 


Parent material 


Excessively 


drained 


Somewhat 


drained 


lexcessively| 


| 


Well 
| drained 


SOILS THAT FORMED IN GLACIAL TILL ON 


I 
Poorly | Very poorly drained 
drained | 


L. ا‎ 


UPLANDS 


Very shallow, moderately coarse 
textured glacial till derived 
mainly from mica schist and 
phyllite and some granite and 
gneiss 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
Shallow, moderately coarse 1 
textured glacial till derived | 
mainly from mica schist П 
| 

Moderately deep, medium textured | 
and moderately coarse textured | 
glacial till derived mainly 1 
from mica schist, gneiss, and | 
phylite 1 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Shallow, medium textured glacial 
till derived mainly from slate, 
phyllite, or shale 


Moderately deep, medium textured | 
glacial till derived mainly 
from slate, phyllite, or shale 


Moderately deep, coarse textured 
glacial till derived mainly 
from granite, gneiss, and schist 


Very deep, moderately coarse 1 
textured and coarse textured 
till derived mainly from gneiss, 
granite, and schist | 


Very deep, moderately coarse 
textured, compact glacial till 
derived mainly from schist and 
some gneiss, phyllite, or 
granite 1 


Schoodic 


Lyman 


| Monadnock | 


| Naskeag 


Marlow Dixfield Colonel 


| Morris 


Naskeag 


Brayton 


eure, Lary Аүшпогу ҳоооџен 


llc 


TABLE 18.--Relationships Between Soil Series and Parent Material, Landscape Position, and Drainage--Continued 


Parent material | 


Very deep, moderately coarse I 
over gravelly coarse textured 
material 


Very deep, coarse textured { 
material 


Very deep, medium textured 
material 


Very deep, medium textured over 
moderately fine textured and 
fine textured material 


Moderately deep, well decomposed, | 
herbaceous, mossy or woody 
fiber I 


very deep, well decomposed, 
herbaceous, mossy or woody fiber| 


Very deep, moderately decomposed, 
herbaceous, mossy or woody fiber 


Very deep, slightly decomposed, 
sphagnum moss and some l 
herbaceous and woody fiber 


Very deep, well decomposed 
saltwater marshgrasses over 
medium textured material 


| | Somewhat | Moderately | Somewhat | 
Excessively|excessively Well | well poorly | Poorly very poorly drained 
drained | drained drained | drained drained | drained 
1 | μα) 
SOILS ON OUIWASH PLAINS, TERRACES, OR ESKERS 
| 
| | | 
Colton | Sheepscot | | 
! | 
! | і 
| | | 
Adams | | Kinsman 
| | 
| SOILS ON MARINE OR LACUSTRINE PLAINS 
l ! ! 
1 і Nicholville [| 
| і ! 
1 | | 
| Buxton. Lamoine Scantic | Biddeford 
| | i 
| | | 
| \ | 
| 
| 
l SOILS ON FLOOD PLAINS 
| 
| | | | 
l 1 | Charles 
| ! | 
| 
| 
I SOILS IN SWAMPS, BOGS, AND MARSHES 
| 
| і | 
| і Wonsqueak 
| l 
! | і | | 
| | | I 
| | | | | Bucksport 
і | | | 
| I | | 
і ! \ ! | Sebago 
l | | 
і | I і 
| l | 1 Waskish 
I | ! | 
1 l | 
і і | і 
1 1 Gouldsboro 
| | 
| ] 
L l 


Í а, 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance 
with publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you 
may also wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office 
and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410, or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION SERVICE 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 


HANCOCK COUNTY AREA, MAINE MAINE SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


SOIL LEGEND SYMBOLS LEGEND 


Publication symbols consists of a combination of letters. (е. g. АДС, DWB, Kn.). The second letter indicates the 
following (capital letter-map unit is broadly defined and lowercase letter-map unit is narrowly defined). A third letter A, 
B, C, D, or E indicates slopes. Symbols without a slope letter are for soils that are nearly level or for miscellaneous 


NAME SYMBOL 


Adams loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Adams loamy sand, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Biddeford muck 

Brayton fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 

Brayton fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, very stony 
Brayton fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes, rubbly 
Brayton-Colonel association, gently sloping, very stony” 
Brayton-Colone! association, gently sloping, rubbly* 
Buxton sift loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Buxton silt loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 


Charles silt loam 

Colton gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Colton gravelly sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Colton gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes 
Colton-Adams association steep* 
Colton-Adams-Sheepscot association, strongly sloping* 


Dixtield fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Dixfield fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Dixfield fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, very stony 
Dixfield-Colonel complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Dixfield-Colonel complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes, very stony 
Dixfield-Colonel-Tunbridge complex, gently sloping, very stony* 


Gouldsboro silt loam 
Gouldsboro-Beaches complex 


Hermon-Colton-Rock outcrop complex, 3 to 15 percent slopes, very stony 
Hermon-Monadnock complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Hermon-Monadnock complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
Hermon-Monadnock complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes, very stony 
Hermon-Monadnock complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes, very stony 
Hermon-Monadnock complex, 15 to 45 percent slopes, very stony 
Hermon-Monadnock-Dixfield complex, strongly sloping, very stony* 
Hermon-Monadnock-Dixfield complex, very hilly, very stony* 


Kinsman loamy sand 
Kinsman-Wonsqueak association* 


Lamoine silt loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Lamoine-Scantic complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Lamoine-Scantic-Buxton association, gently sloping” 
Lyman-Brayton complex, 0 to 15 percent slopes, very stony 
Lyman-Brayton-Schoodic complex, rolling, very stony* 
Lyman-Schoodic complex, 15 to 45 percent slopes, very stony 
Lyman-Schoodic-Rock outcrop complex, very hilly, very stony* 
Lyman-Tunbridge complex, 0 to 15 percent slopes, very stony 
Lyman-Tunbridge-Schoodic complex, rolling, very stony* 


MaC 
MaD 
MbC 
MbE 
McC 
ME 
MDC 
МОЕ 
MGC 
MGE 
мһс 
MhE 
MXC 
MXE 
NaB 
NBB 
NcB. 
NcC 
Ps 
Sa 
58 
зав 
SEB 
sic 
Stt 
SGE 
SKC 
SmB 
SoB 
SoC 
ss 
ThC 
тов 
тис 
туус 
Ud 
WA 
мкс 
Wo 
we 
wr 
w 


NAME 


Marlow fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 

Marlow fine sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
Mariow fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, very stony 
Marlow fine sandy loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes. very stony 

Малом fine sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes, extremely bouldery 
Marlow fine sandy loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes, extramely bouldery 
Mariow-Dixfield association, strongly sloping, very stony” 

Marlow-Dixfield association, steep. very stony" 

Marlow-Dixfield association, strongly sloping, extremely bouldery* 
Marlow-Dixfield association, steep, extremely bouldery* 
Monadnock-Hermon complex, 3 to 15 percent slopes, extremely bouldery 
Monadnock-Hermon complex, 15 to 45 percent slopes, extremely bouldery 
Monadnock-Hermon-Dixfield complex, rolling, extremely boutdery* 
Monadnock-Hermon-Dixfield complex, very hilly, extremely bouldery* 


Naskeag-Schoodic complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes, very stony 
Naskeag-Schoodic-Lyman complex, undulating, very stony” 
Hicholville very fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Nicholville very fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Pits, gravel and sand 


Scantic silt loam 

Scantic-Biddeford association” 

Scantic-Lamoine complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes, very stony 
Scantic-Lamoine-Dixfield complex, gently sloping, very stony” 
Schoodic-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 15 percent slopes 
Schoodic-Rock outcrop complex, 15 to 65 percent slopes 
Schoodic-Rock outcrop-Lyman complex, very steep” 
Schoodic-Rock outcrop-Naskeag complex, rolling" 
Sheepscot sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Sheepscot sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes, very stony 
Sheepscot sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, very stony 
Sheepscot-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes 


Thomdike-Winnecook complex, 0 to 15 percent slopes, very stony 
Tunbridge-Lyman complex, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Tunbridge-Lyman complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Tunbridge-Lyman-Martow complex, strongly sloping" 


Udorthents-Urban land complex 


Waskish and Sebago soils* 
Winnecook-Thorndike complex, 3 to 12 percent slopes 
Wonsqueak muck, flooded 

Wonsqueak and Bucksport mucks 

Wonsqueak, Bucksport and Sebago soils* 

Water 


“The composition of these units is more variable than that of the others in the survey 
area, but has been controlled well enough to be interpreted for expected use of the 


soils. 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state, or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, state 
forest or park, and large airport) 


Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 


Field sheet matchline and neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 
1890000 FEET 
LAND DIVISION CORNER 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 


ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 


County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE (normally not shown) 
FENCE (normally not shown) 
LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or Small 

(Named where applicable) 
PITS 

Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house (omit in urban area) 
(occupied) 

Church 

School 

Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 


Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS ама 
ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock (points down slope) ννννννν 
Other than bedrock (points down sipe) rrevrrvrrrrr 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE m 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE (normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic; 
Dumps and other similar non soil weas 


Prominent hill or peak 


Rock outcrop (includes sandstone. 
and shale) 


Saline spot 

Sandy spot 

Severely eroded spot 

Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 
Stony spot, very stony spot 
Disintegrated bedrock 

Glacial till spot 


Order 2 - Symbol indicates areas fess than 
3 acres. 


Order 3 - Symbol indicates areas less than 
15 acres. 
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Interior, Geological Survey from 1975 aerial photography. Coordinate grid ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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